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CENTENNIAL 
HISTORY OF AMERICAN METHODISM. 


Inclusive of its ecclesiastical organization in 1784, and its subsequent development 
under the superintendency of Francis Asbury, with sketches of the characters 
and history of all the preachers known to have been members of the Christmas 
Conference; also an appendix, showing the uumerical position of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church as compared with the other leading evangelical denominations 
in the cities of the United States; and the condition of the educational work 
of the Church. 

BY JOHN ATKINSON, D.D. 


12mo. Price, $2. 





WHAT IT 18, AND WHAT IT CONTAINS, 


This “‘ History of American Methodism” deals with questions and facts which are not 
treated in any other history of the denomination. It settles questions by documentary au- 
thority which have not before been determined. It is entirely independent, as to its scope, 
of all previous histories, and covers a field peculiarly its own. No one can fully know the 
history of the organization and progress of American Methodism without consulting this 
volume. The following are specimens of the matters which are treated at length in this 
work, which are either not treated at all, or else but very cursorily, in any previous work : 

1, Who were members of the Christmas Conference ¢ ¥ 

2. What was Wesley’s design respecting Coke's, Whatcoat’s, and Vasey’s embassy to this 
country ¢ 

8. Early controversies concerning the Episcopacy. 

4. O'Kelly’s relations to the organization and development of the Church, his secession, 
and the resulting controversies, including Nicholas Snethen’s share in the O'Kelly warfare. 

5. Asbury’s character and work, as illustrated by numerous data not heretofore produced 
in any biography or history. The fullest analysis of the great founder of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church yet published. 

6. The wonderful revival of 1787, and also of 1789, which gave the new Church the great 
impulse in its marvelous progress. This pentecostal period of early Methodism has never 
been treated with any thing like adequate fullness before. In this volume those mighty re- 
vivals, and the mighty actors therein, appear in clear view. 

7. The early history of the Sunday-school movement in America, showing that Methodism 
was first in its origination. The character and heroic work, as a minister, of the first known 
American Sunday-school convert, and the relation of Methodism to the Sunday-school work, 
= por. are fully treated nowhere except in the “ Centennial History of American Meth- 

sim.”" 

5. The early les of Methodism in the educational fields are narrated at length in this 
volume. The rec is marvelous. Not one minister in fifty probably has any idea of the 
vast labors and sacrifices, beginning with its organization, which were made by the new 
Church in the cause of Christian learning. Cokesbury College appears for the first time at 
length in these pages. The same is true of the educational enterprise in the Connection at 
large in the days of Asbury. 

9. The founding and development of the Book Concern by Dickins, and then by Ezekiel 
Cooper, are for the first time set forth in a complete historical narrative in this work. From 
old and exceedingly rare documents and manuscripts the history of Dickins and his great 
work is for the first time given at length. 

10. Sketches of the men who in the Christmas Conference organized the Church are given, 
bringing into view men whose names are not even mentioned in any previous history, but 
je = — of whom the world was not worthy, and whose memory is here rescued 

rom oblivion. 

11, A history of the great revival of 180) and subsequently, during which camp-meetings 
came into general use, and which resulted in a wonderful increase and development of the 
Chureb. This marvelous chapter in the progress of the denomination has scarcely been 
noticed in any previous history, but is here treated in full from data derived from very rare 
documents and from unpublished manuscripts. The only accurate and approximately com- 
plete history of the origin and general introduction and extraordinary success of camp- 
meetings and the great camp-meeting preachers and revivals of the first decade of the 
present century, will be found in this volume. 

12. The struggle by which the General Conference was secured against the determined 
opposition of Asbury, including the history of the Council. Asbury’s favored plan is clearly | 
brought to *iew in the “ Centennial History.” 

13. The American itinerancy—its org inization, its heroes and achievements—receives vivid 
illustration in this work by facts and stirring recitals never before presented to the Church. 

14. A statistical exhibit of the position of the Methodist Episcopal Church as compared 
with the older denominations in the cities of 10,000 and over population. 

Much, indeed, relating to almost every phase of the founding and development of the 
most remarkable ecclesiastical organization of modern times Is to be found in this history of 
the Church which the reader can find nowhere else. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
CRANSTON & STOWE, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
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Arr. L.—THE REPUBLIC OF MEXICO. 


Mexico, ealled by the Aztees Mevitli, and by the Spaniards 
Estados Unidos de Mexico, extends from the Gulf of Mexico 
on the east to the Pacitie Ocean on the west, and from the 
southern boundary of our own country—latitude 33° north, to 
the fifteenth parallel, where it abuts on the Central American 
States. Its coast line on the Pacific, reckoning both sides of 
the Gulf of California, is over 4,000 miles, and on the Gulf of 
Mexico 1,600 miles. The total superficial area is about 763,804 
square miles. Its population in 1880 was 9,577,279. 
Geologically, Mexico is a vast table-land of comparatively 
recent upheaval. Most of the so-called Cordilleras are merely 
cumbres, or escarpments of this plateau, and which rise only at 
intervals above its mean level. The principal central cross ridge 
of mountains culminates in the snow-clad cones of Popocatepetl 
(17,853 feet high) and Iztaccihuatl (15,795). To the east of 
these is Citlaltepetl, or the Peak of Orizaba, rising to the alti- 
tude of 17,176 feet. Formerly a region of tremendous igneous 
activity, Mexigo’s voleanoes are now dying out. Earthquakes 
are infrequent and rarely destructive, being rather ¢emblores, 
or tremblings, than ¢erremotos, or shakings. Electric storms 
and water-spouts seldom oceur, except in certain localities on 
the coast. The dry season comprises the months from June to 
September inclusive, and the rainy season extends over most 
of the remainder of the year. The rain-fall is heaviest at an 
elevation of from 3,000 to 8,000 feet. The rivers are few, 
flow mainly in deeply eut beds, and are unnavigable. The 
31—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, I. 
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diminished size of the Analuac and other lakes shows a process 
of gradual desiccation, probably due to the destruction of upland 
forests by European settlers. 

The Mexican table-land, consisting chiefly of metamorphic 
formations, is remarkable for thé abundance and variety of 
metalliferous ores, and particularly those of copper, silver, and 
gold. In the period between 1821 and 1880 it yielded no less 
than $950,000,000 in silver and gold. Magnetic iron ore, tin, 
sulphur, platinum, cinnabar, bismuth, and other metals, are 
also found in profusion. Three distinct climatic regions in- 
vest this section of the American continent with peculiar inter- 
est. Their limits are not sharply detined, and depend wholly 
upon altitude. From the sea-level to a height of 3,000 feet on 
tle scarps and terraces of the central plateaus is the first cli- 
matie zone, known as the terras calientes, or “ hot lands,” of 
which the mean temperature is from 77 to 82 degrees Fahren- 
heit. The unhealthiness of this section, especially in the preva- 
lence of yellow fever and the black vomit, is somewhat com- 
pensated by the presence of magnificent tropical vegetation, 


virgin forests of valuable timbers and dye-woods, and endless 


varieties of medicinal and useful plants. The ¢éerras tem- 
pladas, or “temperate lands,” comprise all the higher terraces 
and central plateaus between the altitudes of 3,000 and 8,000 
feet, with a mean temperature of from 62 to 70 degrees Fahren- 
leit. Its climate is one of the very finest on the globe, and, 
together with the manifold beauties of the country, makes it 
an eartlily paradise. The tierras frias, or “cold lands,” em- 
brace allithe highlands from 8,000 feet upward, where, on the 
glittering crests of the sky-piercing mountains, the snow and 
ice are perpetual. 

The foreign commerce of Mexico is of considerable impor- 
tanee. The “Statesman’s Year Book” * for 1885 states that 
“the total imports of Mexico in the year 1876 (the last for 
whieh detailed official returns are published) were of the esti- 
mated value of $28,485,000, or £5,697,000, and the value of the 
exports, $25,435,000, or £5,087,000. -It is officially stated that 
the imports of 1882 exceeded £6,000,000, the average total of 
imports and exports on recent years being £12,000,000." “In 
1852-83 the tutal value of the exports was £8,360,000, including 

* New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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£3,412,753 of the precious metals.” About one third of the 
trade of Mexico is with the United States. That the com- 
merce of the country will shortly attain much greater propor- 
tions than it has hitherto assumed is, to say the least, exceed- 
ingly probable. 

In addition to numerous indigenous plants, Mexico has ac- 
quired those which have their native habitat in Europe; also, 
some of Asiatic growth; and it probably now has the richest 
economic flora of any country on the globe. On the coast, and 
up to a height of 5,000 feet, cocoa-nuts, cacao, vanilla, cotton, 
cloves, nutmegs, peppers, and the other spices of commerce are 
produced, besides all the fruits of tropical countries, east and 
west. From about 4,000 feet upward begins the cultivation of 
the cereals of the Old World, the oleaginous plants, and gar- 
den vegetables, with grapes, and every kind of European fruit. 
The mulberry-tree is naturalized in districts between 3,000 and 
6,000 feet above the sea. Humboldt, at the beginning of the 
century, estimated the value of field products in Mexico to be 
nearly four times that of its mines. Such is its diversity of 
climates that there is scarcely a plant that grows, or a fruit that 
ripens, or a grain that matures its seed, that may not find a 
congenial home within the soil and climate of Mexico. 

The industrial possibilities of the republic are almost 
without limits. Jer flora comprises nore than ten thousand 
known species, many of them of the rarest beauty and the 
richest odors! She has all the useful timber trees of the North, 
and nearly all the precious woods of the South. Pastures are 
abundant and nutritious, and afford sustenance to countless 
herds of cattle and horses and flocks of sheep. The large 
estates intended for agriculture are known as haciendas de 
labor; those for eattle raising as haciendas de ganado. The 
owners of both classes are principally Creoles and Mestizoes, 
and they constitute the most independent order in society. 
The herdsmen of the cattle and horse-breeding estates are among 
the boldest and most skillful riders in the world, and, when 
properly ofticered, make efficient irregular cavalry. 

In 1876, according to the great government report of Mex- 
ico-—Estadistica de la Republica Mexicana—there were more 
than 5,700 haciendas and 18,800 ranchos within its territory. 
The value of landed property, based simply on its valuation 
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for taxes, was $176,397,300, without taking into account 
streams, grazing lands, orchards, and other rural property. Its 
real value in 1883 was estimated at $3,549,060,000. The esti- 
mated value of its agricultural productions in 1880 was 
$177,451,986. In the year ending March 31, 1880, coffee to 
the value of $1,490,171 was exported to the United States. 
Cotton, like maize, is indigenous to the land, and was used 
for clothing long before the Spaniards saw the content. 
Breastplates of cotton impervious to Indian arrows were 
adopted by the Spanish conquerors. The 25,177,760 kilograms 
raised in 1880 is not enough for home cousumption. //ence- 
guen, or hemp, is another product, of which bales to the value 
of $2,729,556 were exported in 1882. The tverras calientes are 
specially adapted to the cultivation of the sugar-cane, of which 
the yield in 1880 was valued at 88,716,000 ; and of tobacco, of 
which the production in 1880 was valued at about $2,000,000, 

dut it is to her mines that Mexico is most largely indebted 
for her attractions and her miseries. An authority on mines 
and mining says, that “a line drawn from thie capital to Guana- 
juato, and thence northward to the south-western point of 
Chihuahua, and southward to Oaxaca, thus cutting the main 
axis of upheaval at an angle of 45 degrees, will intersect prob- 
ably the richest known argentiferous region in the whole 
world. The ancient Toltees and Aztecs obtained gold and 
silver, not only by washing the sands of mountain torrents and 
coast streams, but by sinking shafts and galleries. The amount 
of these precious metals wrung from Montezuma and sent to 
Spain is estimated at $7,000,000. Up to 1884 the total 
product of Mexican mines was nearly four billions of dollars. 
Alex. D. Anderson, an American statistician, basing his esti- 
mates on data supplied by Humboldt, and the official reports 
of Great Britain and the United States, reckons the entire gold 
and silver product of the world, for three centuries, at 
$13,111,825,885, and that New Spain (including California and 
the South-western Territories) supplied $4,888,512,605, or 37 
per cent. of the whole. The mineral-wealth of the Mexican 
plateau is practically inexhaustible. The total coinage of Mex- 
ican mints up to 1885 was not less than $3,195,694,386. Lumps 
of native gold, pepitas (nuggets), weighing from five to six 
pounds, have been found in Pimeria Alta, under the 31st 
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degree of north latitude. Among the ancient Aztecs the Span- 
iards found great quantities of ornaments and works in gold, 
among which was a golden disk the size of a cart-wheel. Many 
of these were sent to Spain as presents from the conguista- 
dores to royalty. 

Rubies are discovered in Durango, diamonds in Guerrero, 
topazes in San Luis Potosi, emeralds in Mexico, garnets, opals, 
agates, carnelians, ete., in other States. Marble, granite, obsid- 
ian, copperas, coals, and mineral oils also enrich different parts 
of the country. 

Entering the Republic of Mexico from the north by the 
Mexican Central Railroad, the traveler leaves El Paso, a thriv- 
ing Texas town in which four different railway lines concen- 
trate, crosses the Rio Grande, which is here fordable, except 
after heavy rain-falls, and is the boundary line between the two 
republics, and enters the town of E] Paso del Norte. The 
latter is as thoroughly Mexican as the former is thoroughly 
American, and contains about 5,000 inhabitants. Adobe houses, 
acequias, or irrigating canals, and vineyards attract notice as 
the Pullman cars pass through. A journey of 225 miles south- 

yard, through a region of desolate sand-hills, and next through 
widely extended grazing’ grounds, is ended at Chihuahua (Chee- 
wali-wah), the capital of the State bearing the same name. The 
18,000 inhabitants are domiciled for the most part in one-sto- 
ried thick-walled-houses, having grated windows, open courts, 
and rooms from twelve to eighteen feet high. The climate 
is said to be delightful and salubrious, the temperature rarely 
being over 70 degrees Fahrenheit in the shade. Epidemics 
and fevers are unknown. Healthy appetite is satistied at a 
freight-car restaurant on a side track. Hotels are excellent, 
but not often utilized, except by those who may be interested 
in the fabulously rich mines at Santa Rosalia, six miles away, 
or in the charming haciendas of the neighborhood. The mon- 
ument to the patriot-priest Hidalgo commands brief but rev- 
erential attention. 

Resuming movement toward the capital of the nation, the 
eye rests on much that is strange and unexpected in the pas- 
sage over the sterile and forbidding plateau which covers large 
parts of the States of Chihuahua, Durango, and Zacatecas. 
From an altitude of 3,815 feet above the sea-level at Paso del 
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Norte, the track rises to one of 8,088 feet at Zacatecas; then 
declines to 5,761 at Salamanca, and rests at the height of 
7,469 in the city of Mexico. Railroad life along this route is 
a series of ups and downs. For a distance of about three hun- 
dred miles the steam-horse must draw the water for his own 
consumption and that of the passengers. Yet, notwithstanding 
the destitution of fuel and water, the vicinity of rich mines 
has created prosperous towns along the route. Near Lerdo, 
where the train pauses for supper, is a region so singularly 
adapted to the culture of cotton that the plants only need to be 
renewed once in four or five years. 

Railroad engineering has performed some noteworthy feats 
in the construction of this Mexican central thoroughfare. In 
a distance of eighteen miles north of Zacatecas, it has given no 
less than twelve sharp turns to the track, each of which is as 
trying to nerves as the celebrated Horse-shoe Bend on the 
Pennsylvania Central. The golden wealth drawn from the 
bosom of the Sierra Madre Mountains affords the principal 
incomes of the 60,000 or 70,000 people in Zacatecas. They 
alone, of all the Mexicans, enjoy this auriferous support. The 
rest largely depend on argentiferous supplies, which are so 
abundant that the railroad is ballasted with silver ore that 
would pay for smelting if immense quantities of better quality 
were not quite as accessible. 

Aguas Calientes (//ot Waters) is the stopping place for 
dinner on the second day’s travel, and is the capital of a 
small State bearing the same designation. Agriculture rather 
than mining is the main-stay of this city of 35,000 people. 
Famous for its thermal springs, which surround the place, 
and at one point are united in a stream about four feet wide 
and two or three deep, that flows in a canal of masonry un- 
der the railroad, and that furnishes washing facilities for many 
families at atime, it is no less well supplied with factories, 
schools, and colleges. Bishop Harris and Mr. J. M. Phillips; 
on evangelistic ends intent, saw (January, 1885) in this pleas- 
sant center a promising field for missionary labor. From it 
to Tampico, on the Gulf of Mexico, a railway is soon to be 
completed. Another finished railroad, passing through the 
city of Guadalajara, a spot prophetic of future evangelical con- 
quests, already connects it with San Blas, on the Pacific coast. 
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At Leon, in the State of Guanajuato, are many factories, chiefly 
of leather, and a market for an extensive agricultural district. 
Between it and Silao, the next large town, the eye looks in 
vain for signs of extensive cultivation. A branch line, four- 
teen miles long, connects Silao with the famous city of Guan- 
ajuato, which contains about 65,000 inhabitants, among whom 
are many aristocratic families of Castilian descent. North-east 
of the city is the wonderful mine of Valenciana, which has 
yielded over $800,000,000. South of Silao the road passes 
through the Baxio region, “so celebrated in Mexico, both as 
the seat of the great agricultural riches of the country and 
the scene of the most cruel ravages of the civil war. The 
haciendas, \oop-holed and battlemented, are perfect fortresses, 
and impart a lively idea of the lately distracted condition of the 
country. Queretaro, capital of the State bearing the same 
name, with its 48,000 inhabitants, has the reputation of being 
the loveliest city in the land outside the valley of Mexico. 
Nature, aided by the magnificent aqueduct built by the Mar- 
quis de Valero del Aguila, at his own cost, has done marvels for 
it. Bishop Gilbert Haven, who visited it in 1872, wrote : 

The city ever allures us on, Its towers and domes glisten in 
the dying light, half-hidden among abundant foliage. The hol- 
low of the hills looks small from this height, and the city seems 
embossed on the bottom of a bowl of radiant green. A farther 
descent brings the aqueduct to view—the stateliest Roman that 
is extant in America ; and there is no grander in Italy, nor one 
so grand. The valley lies about you full of verdure ; never did 
any valley look lovelier. Hundreds of acres of wheat and barley 
and lucern, greenest of the green, seem in a race for superiority 
in color, while the trees are not behind in beauty. Flowers of 
richest hue bloom in the gardens, and the city stands forth, with 
its glittering towers and domes, a spectacle long to be remem- 
bered. It would be hard to find the equal in beauty of this com- 
bination of high, bold cliffs, ranges of hills, velvet meadows, and 
stately churches.* 

Cotton factories, whose operatives are native Indians, largely 
contribute to the prosperity of Queretaro. Here Maximilian 
was captured, and here, in company with Miramon and Mejia, 
was subsequently shot. Between it and the city of Mexico 
is a section abounding in memories of Chichimec, Toltee, 
and Aztec tribes, whom the glittering voleanoes Popocatepetl 

* “Our Next-door Neighbor,” pp. 283, 284. 
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and Iztaecihuatl, that keep watch and ward over the city of 
Montezuma, saw flourish and decay, and ultimately pass un- 
der the power of iron-handed strangers, whose hearts knew no 
compassion, and whose priests gave no instruction in the trne 
way to peace and rest. Twelve hundred and twenty-tive miles 
from El Paso, and in the heart of the national capital, the trav- 
eler finds himself among hack-stands, street railroads, hotels, 
restaurants, banks, plazas, and paseos; cliurches, museums, and 
libraries, modern bazaars, and instructive antiquities ; the old 
and the new blending in a thousand interesting phases that 
excite curiosity and impart delight. 

The history of this unique “and extraordinary country and 
people, with its singular mosaic of aborigines, starred and bi- 
zarred by Caucasian accretions, is one of unfailing interest. 
Mexico is the name given to the territory occupied by a group 
of American tribes calling themselves Me rica (sing., Mer icatl) 
or Azteca. The name itself is derived from that of the Mexi- 
ean war-god Mexitl or Huitzilopochtli. In A.D. 1325 the 
Aztecs founded, on the lake of Tezenco, the settlement of Mex- 
ico Tenochtitlan, now represented by the metropolis of the re- 
public. Such was their progress that when, in the earlier por- 
tion of the sixteenth century, the Spaniards came into contact 
with them, the foreigners were astounded at the sight of highly 
cultured nations, with organized armies, official administrators, 
courts of justice, high agriculture, adv meet mechanic arts, and 
stone buildings the size and finish of whose architecture and 
sculpture inspired the liveliest curiosity. 

Such magnificence awakened many speculations as to the 
origin of the Azteca. Siguenza maintained that they were de- 
scended from Naphtuhim, son of Mizraim, a grandson of Noah ; 
Garcia and Lord Kingsborough that they were the lost tribes of 
the house of Israel. The Mexican indigenes are now roughly 
grouped by sundry ethnologists into a single race or division of 
mankind. Their descendants of pure blood constitute about 
four fifths of the population. Sturdy and muscular, their 
stature averages five feet three inches; their skulls are meso- 
cephalic, faces oval, foreheads low, cheek-bones high, eyes long 
and sloping outward toward the temples, lips fleshy, noses wide 
and flattish but occasionally aquiline, features coarsely molded, 
and expression somewhat stolid and gloomy. The skin is 
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thick, complexion varying from yellow-brown to chocolate, 
eyes black, hair straight, coarse, black, and glossy. Stature and 
color are necessarily modified by climatic influences. Mongo- 
loid resemblances point to derivation from the nomad tribes of 
Tartary at a period so remote that all affinities between their 
respective languages have long since ceased to be discoverable. 
Perhaps it was when there was continuous land connection 
between the two continents. Similarity of bodily structure ar- 
gues community of origin; linguistic distinctions argue length- 
ened temporal periods in which forceful differentiating causes 
were in persistent operation. The Mexican method of time- 
notation also suggests Mongol parentage. Their belief in the 
nine stages of heaven and hell was probably of Asiatic astro- 
nomical birth. The picture-writings exhibited in Kingsbor- 
ough’s “ Antiquities of Mexieo” doubtless had their first rough 
drafts in the same eastern home. Native traditions of the cre- 
ation of the world and man, as seen in the Popol Vuh, or national 
book of the Quichés of Guatemala, are very like the narratives 
of Mosaic history, and if independent of them afford addi- 
tional presumptive proof of the accuracy of the latter. They 
also point to the unity of the human race, and its beginning in 
or near the Mesopotamian Valley. 

Anthropologists follow native precedent in using the term 
Nahua for the whole series of peoples on the Mexican plateau. 
Of these the Toltees were presumably the first immigrants. 
They are said to have introduced the culture of maize and 
cotton, workmanship in gold and silver, and the art of building, 
of which a stupendous specimen remains in the celebrated 
mound of Cholula. The hieroglyphic writing and calendar are 
also declared to be theirs. With them is associated the tradition 
of Quetzalcoatl, a great Mexican deity and the god of war, 
represented in legend by his worshipers as a white man with 
noble features, long black hair and full beard, dressed in flowing 
robes—a saintly ruler and civilizer. Of austere, virtuous life, 
he taught men to hate violence and war, to offer no sacrifices 
on the altars but to worship by offerings of bread, flowers, and 
perfumes. He is said to have taught picture-writing, the calen- 
dar, and artistic work in silver. Departing from the country, 
it was said that, when he reached the Atlantic, he sent back his 
companions to inform the Cholulans. that, in the future, men 
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white and bearded like himself should land there from the sea 
toward the sunrising, and come to rule the country. 

The eleventh century, according to Mexican historians, 
brought destruction to the Toltecs by years of drought, famine, 
and pestilence. The few survivors migrated into Yucatan and 
Guatemala. Next after the Toltecs came the Chichimees, who 
were fused with the more cultured nations in the neighborhood 
of Tezcuco. Last came the successive immigration of the seven 
Mexican nations, of whom tlie last were the Tlascalteea and 
Azteca. The latter, distinguished by ferocity and warlike 
prowess, became so obnoxious because of their sanguinary cruelty 
that they were driven to live on the islands and swamps of the 
great salt lagoon, where they eked out existence by construct- 
ing the Chinampas, or floating gardens of mud, heaped on rafts 
of reeds and brush, of which we read so much in the histories 
of Mexico.’ In the fourteenth century, after sacking the city 
of Tezeuco, they rose into more enviable prominence. Under 
the first Monteuezoma (Sp., J/ontezuma) their sway was widely 
extended, and the gods of the conquered nations had their 
shrines set up in Tenochtitlan in evident inferiority to the 
temple of Huitzilopochtli, the war-god of the Aztee con- 
querors. From the west to the Pacitic, and from the east to 
the Atlantic, tribute was exacted from the vanquished, and 
also multitudes of prisoners whose hearts were to be torn out 
by sacrificing priests to propitiate a pantheon of gods as blood- 
thirsty as their worshipers. Religion was a sickening butchery. 

Oppression paved the way to overthrow by the Spaniards, 
who were hailed by the subject tribes as deliverers. The 
stubborn, unsubdued Tlaxeallan (Z7ascalans) proved to be 
ready allies to the latter. Six fifty-two-year periods had passed 
when in 1507 the festival of the new cycle was solemnized at 
Chapultepec by kindling, for the last time, a new fire upon the 
breast of a human victim, and flinging his body on a pile 
kindled with the new flame. Swift runners carried burning 
brands from thence to rekindle the extinet fires of the land ; 
the sacred fire on the teocalli of the war-god blazed up again, 
and the people began the new cycle with feasting and rejoic- 
ing. In 1517 Cordova touched at Yucatan; in 1518 Grijalva 
showed himself on the east coast of Mexico; next came [er- 
nando Cortez. The prophecy of Quetzalcoutl was fulfilled. 
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The progress of the white men was assisted by the fears of 
the natives. Aztec domination became a thing of the past. 
Tyranny, imperial and inquisitorial, took the place of despot- 
ism absolute and sanguinary, and prolonged the anguish of the 
land for three wasting and woeful centuries. 

The Aztee rule in Mexico was highly organized, and bore 
not a few features of similarity to the feudal governments 
of Europe in the Middle Ages. Civilization and scientific 
culture were of almost as high grade as in Western Europe. 
The judicial system was fully equal to that of Spain, and 
culminated in a general court and council of state presided 
over by the king. The punishments inflicted upon offenders 
were characterized by Draconic severity and excessive cruelty. 
The Aztecs were a nation of soldiers, trained to arms from 
youth, and dependent for military promotion on the number of 
prisoners captured for sacrifice in the most blood-thirsty wor- 
ship the world ever witnessed. 

Traces of monotheism appear in the nine-storied temple, 
with starry roof, that was built by Nezahualcoyotl, the poet- 
king of Tezcuco, in honor of the invisible deity called Tloque- 
nahuaque, “ he who is all in himself,” or Ipalnemoan, “ he by 
whom we live,’ who had no image, and was propitiated, not 
by bloody sacrifices, but by incense and flowers. A rival deity 
of evil, called Tlacatecolotl, or “ man-owl,” also appears in 
Mexican mythology. But these traces of earlier faith were 
thickly overlaid by beliefs in polytheistic gods of or dinary bar- 
baric type. Sun and moon, and possibly other nature-gods, 
received adoration. Hnuitzilopochtli, a deified warrior-chief, 
was the real head of the Aztee pantheon. Centeotl was pa- 
troness of the earth, and mother of all the gods. Mictlanteuctli, 
lord of dead-land, ruled over the departed in the dim under- 
world. Numbers of lesser deities presided over classes of 
society, events, occupations, and pleasures. Crowds of nature- 
spirits received offerings from passers-by at their road-side 
shrines. A temple was termed teocalli, or “ god’s house.” 
The ¢eocallis of the greater deities, like the temples of ancient 
Babylon, were pyramids of square or oblong base, rising in 
successive terraces to a small summit platform. That of 
Huitzilopochtli stood in the city of Mexico on an immense 
square from which radiated the four principal thoroughfares : 
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375 by 350 feet at the base, it rose steeply to the height of 
eighty-six feet, and showed to the superstitious and fanatical 
people the long processions of priests and victims winding 
along the terraces and up the corner flights of steps to the 
paved platform of the three-story tower temple that surmounted 
it. There was the hideous image of the war-god, and before 
it the green stone of victory, “humped so as to bend upward 
the body of the victim that the priest might more easily slash 
open the breast with his obsidian knife, tear out the heart, and 
hold it up before the god, while the captor and his friends 
were waiting below for the carcass to be tumbled down the 
steps for them to carry home and cook for the feast of vie- 
tory. Before the shrines, reeking with the stench of slaughter, 
the eternal tires were kept burning, and on the platform stood 
the huge drum covered with snakes’ skin, whose fearful sound 
was heard for miles. From the terrace could be seen seventy 
or more temples, with their images and blazing tires, and the 
tzompantli, or “skull-place,” where the skulls of victims by 
tens of thousands were skewered on cross-sticks or built into 
towers. There also might be seen the flat circular ternalacatl, 
or “spindle-stone,” where captives armed with wooden weap- 
ons were “ allowed the mockery of a gladiatorial fight against 
well-armed champions.”* The iniguities of these Amorites 
was full, and the Spaniard was the sword selected by God to 
smite and devour them. The great pyramid of Cholula, 
crowned by the hemispherical temple of Quetzalcoatl, was 
about thrice as long and twice as high as the teocal/i of Mex- 
ico. The rites of worship were prayer, sacrifice, processions, 
dances, chants, fasting, and other austerities. Prayers were of 
endless prolixity, with an occasional touch of pathos. Human 
sacrifice, with the nauseous and shocking consequence of can- 
nibalism, was the chief rite. 

The education of, the ancient Mexican children is portrayed 
in the picture-writings collected by Lord Kingsborough. These 
sketch their occupations, punishments, and preparation for the 
duties of future life. Agriculture, irrigation, food, have un- 
dergone little change since the conquest. The maize tortilla, 
which resembles the oat-cake of Scotland and Yorkshire, accom- 
panied by draughts of the intoxicating octl7, or pulque, chiefly 

* “Encyclopedia Britannica,” ninth edition, vol. xvi, p. 211. 
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constituted their bill of fare. Clothing was principally of cot- 
ton; ornaments were of gold, silver, and precious stones; iron 
was unknown; bronze of copper and tin abundant; obsidian 
and sharp stone flakes were mainly used for cutting, shaving, 
ete. Currency consisted of transparent quills of gold dust and 
pieces of copper, with cocoa beans for small change. Poetry, 
music, and amasements were diligently cultivated. 

II. Hl. Bancroft, Brasseur de Bourbourg, Prescott, Helps, 
and Cesena are the most considerable modern historians of 
Mexico, and their works embody a vast amount of detailed in- 
formation about this extraordinary people. ‘The last embraces 
the substance of the earlier writers, Gomara, Torquemada, Ac- 
osta,and Boturini. Of travels in Mexico the volumes of De Wal- 
deck, D. Charnay, J. L. Stephens, Brantz Mayer, Tylor, Gil- 
bert Haven, Brocklehurst, Castro, Conkling, and Ober are 
among the best. 

The colonial history of Mexico, beginning with the death of 
Guatimozin, the last of the Aztec monarchs, in 1521, closed 
with the departure of the last Spanish viceroy, Don Juan 
O’Donoju, in 1821. Sullen submission and grinding oppres- 
sion were the social traits of the Mexican people throughout 
these centuries. The Spaniards held the country for what thev 
could squeeze out of it, and for that purpose only. They were 
slaveholders to all intents and purposes ; the Indians being in 
fact slaves, under the title of peons. The conquerors were re- 
markable for bigotry, arrogance, and cruelty; the conquered 
races for ignorance, patience, and hopefulness. Spain at that 
time was an open sieve through which the riches of the New 
World ran as fast as they were poured in. Craving and cruel- 
ty were the twin sisters that controlled its motion. But the 
natives profited by the infusion of Spanish blood, and were 
thereby helped to suecessful insurrection and ultimate inde- 
pendence.* ; 

In 1810 discontent with Spanish oppression broke into open 
revolt at Guanajuato, under the leadership of Don Manuel 


* Ethnically, Mexico now consists of—1. Full-blood Indians, 5,000,000 ; 2. Mes- 
tizoes (half-caste Indians and whites), 3,000,000; 3. Creoles (whites of Spanish de- 
scent), 1,500,000; 4. Gachupines (Spaniards by birth), 50,000; 5. Other Europeans 
and Americans, 109,000; 6. Full-blood Negroes, 10,000; 7. Zamboes, or Clinos 
(Indo- Africans), 45,000; 8. Mulattoes (Eurafrarians), 5,000. 
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Hidalgo. Like Morelos, his patriot successor, he was a priest. 
Mexican independence was proclaimed in 1813, and achieved 
in 1821, when Iturbide assumed the crown that had been pre- 
viously rejected by a prince of Spain. Santa Anna raised the 
republican standard at Vera Cruz, in December, 1822. Inter- 
nal dissensions followed in the shape of at least three hundred 
successful or abortive revolutions. But amid this bewilder- 
ing chaos of empires, republics, dictatorships, and military usur- 
pations, the people steadily acquired liberal ideas, and laid the 
foundations of true national freedom. The real contest was 
between the subject races and that form of baptized idolatry 
which had replaced the worship of Huitzilopochtli. The dis- 
astrous war with the United States for the recovery of Texas, 
in which the city of Mexico was captured, September 13, 1847, 
resulted in the cession of California and New Mexico to this 
country in 1848. The treaty of Mesilla, negotiated by Gadsden 
in 1853, still further aggrandized the United States and reduced 
Mexico to its present limits. The war of reform between the 
Conservatives, or Church party, under Comonfort, and Benito 
Juarez, at the head of the Puros, or advanced Liberals, lasted 
until 1860. At the triumphal entry of the latter into the capi- 
tal in 1861, he and his compatriots took the monster that had 
so nearly crushed the life out of his people by the throat, and 
effected final separation between Church and State. They de- 
clared marriage to be a civil contract, suppressed celibacy and 
ecclesiastical tribunals, confiscated ecclesiastical property valued 
at $375,000,000, and the more than one third of the national 
soil held by the Church—leaving sufficient church accommoda- 
tion for all the citizens. All religions are now tolerated, but 
none are under the patronage of the State. 

After the establishment of the republic by Juarez, Spain, 
France, and England intervened, and urged claims for the losses 
of their subjects. Spain and England, when their demands 
were satisfied by negotiation, withdrew, but France still occu- 
pied the capital. Louis Napoleon, urged by his own ambi- 
tious designs and by the Jesuits who had been driven out of 
Mexico, offered the imperial crown to the Austrian Archduke, 
Ferdinand Maximilian, who accepted it, arrived in June, 1864, 
and assumed the government. Abandoned by the French, who 
evacuated the country at the suggestion of our government 
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through Mr. Seward, backed by an army within striking dis- 
tance of the Rio Grande, Maximilian—good-natured tool of 
the papacy—was captured and remorsely shot at Queretaro, 
on the 19th of June, 1867. Juarez, the patriot Aztec Presi- 
dent, died in office, July, 1872, and was succeeded by his See- 
retary, Lerdo de Tejada, who in turn was followed by the Aztec 
Portirio Diaz in 1876. Manuel Gonzalez, of Spanish or mixed 
blood, his eleeted successor in 1880, has been followed by Diaz 
(December 1, 1884), who is now constitutionally filling the chief 
magistracy for a second term. 

Democratic institutions are established on a firm basis. The 
government, under the Constitution of 1857, amended in 
1873-74, is modeled after that of the United States. Popular 
suffrage indirectly chooses the President for four years, the Up- 
per House, or Senate, of fifty-four members, and the Supreme 
Judiciary for six years ; and the members of the Lower House, 
or House of Delegates, for-two years, in the proportion of 
one member to every 40,000 inhabitants. The Chief-Jus- 
tice is ex-officio Vice-President. Full autonomy is enjoyed by 
the States in all local affairs. Each constitutionally provides 
for the three departments of government—legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial. All external questions and matters of gen- 
eral interest are reserved for the central government. Since 
1869 peace has been preserved at home and abroad. Mexico 
looks confidently forward to a brilliant future. The plague 
spot upon the body politic, the weak point in the national or- 
ganism, is the uncivilized Indian element. But this, ignorant 
and imbruted as it is, composed of tribes that cannot under- 
stand each others’ languages, wild and savage in some districts 
as in the days of the seven tribal divisions of the Nahua, can 
and will be reached by modern civilization, and particularly by 
the various evangelical missionaries who have entered Mexico 
to stay. These races display a vitality, toughness, and power of 
endurance not possessed by the Algonquin and Huron divisions 
of the indigenes in America, and may attain that high status 
of Christian civilization illustrated by Juarez and Diaz, the 
Washington and Jefferson of Mexico. 

Inadequate provision is made for national education. The 
amount spent by the government on education in 1884 was 
$3,400,000. The University of Mexico was abolished in 1856, 
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and in its place special schools of law, medicine, music, agricult- 
ure, engineering, mines, commerce, fine arts, the sciences and 
literature, and a military college are now sustained by the Fed- 
eral government ; also various schools of lower grades for both 
sexes. There are over 200 of the latter in the city of Mexico, 
besides 100 private schools. Common schools are supplied at 
all the centers of population, and 138 institutes for higher ed- 
ucation at the capitals. Over 8,980 public elementary schools 
brighten and bless the country. Special schools are also pro- 
vided for deaf-mutes, the blind, and juvenile delinquents. The 
republic deserves warm praise for excellent intentions. 

A small but efficient army is maintained at an annual cost of 
about $7,000,000. Six gun-boats and two torpedo-boats com- 
pose the navy, and are confined to coast-guard duty. 

The religious condition of Mexico is a subject of great in- 
terest to all Christian peoples. Vitally related as it is to the 
morals of the republic, it is also a matter of great importance 
to those who stand in commercial and political relations with 
it. Just as the greater part of the heathenism of the Roman 
empire was baptized in the name of Jesus Christ, and incor- 
porated with the body which professed to be his spouse, so the 
major portion of the old Aztec paganism was introduced into 
the Roman Catholic Church established by the Spaniards in 
Mexico. Its superstitions, its social morals, its indecencies, 
were—many of them—transferred to the new organization. 
Bad as Spanish Romanism was, it was not improved by the 
intermixture of Mexican ignorance and sensuous devotion. 

The ancient Mexican peoples were undoubtedly “ very re- 
ligious”’—quite as much so as the Athenians, in whom Paul 
recognized that characteristic. The Italian Clavigero affirms, 
what may also be conceded, that “the religion of the Mexi- 
cans was less superstitious, less indecent, less childish, and less 
unreasonable than that of the most cultivated nations of an- 
cient Europe.” Still it was a brutal and sanguinary religion. 
United with the ferocious heathen element in Roman Catholi- 
cism, its survival to the present time is manifest in the assassina- 
tionsand murders committed upon some of the purest and noblest 
of modern Christians. Bernal Diaz, as quoted by the Rev. Rollo 
Ogden, from whose article on “ Missions in Mexico,” * some of the 


* “ Andover Review,” p. 560, et seg. 
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following excerpts are selected, claims for himself and comrades 
the honor of having converted the natives to the true faith. 
He savs that “we, the conquerors, taught them to keep wax 
candles lighted before the holy altars and crosses.” * The power 
of that rough instruction was in the sword that enforced it. 
The instructed were left in as dense religious and moral dark- 
ness as before. 

During the centuries that have passed away since the con- 
quests of Cortez, enough of the true Gospel light has pene- 
trated Mexico to show its best minds that Roman Catholicism is 
not the religion of Christ, and that its morals are wholly differ- 
ent from those of the New Testament. Contact with Protest- 
ants, and the dissemination of Bibles and religious books, have 
opened the eyes of the suffering people to the real character of 
Mexican ecclesiasticism. The result is, that for many years 
there has been a growing insurrection against the priesthood, in 
which the contempt, hatred, and invective of the revolters have 
shown themselves in pamphlets and lampoons, pictures and 
pasquinades, ballads and placards. Much of this scorn and 
ridicule is scurrilous and indecent, but none the less effective 
on the popular mind because of that fact. The spirit of the 
Middle Ages against the venality and corruption of the pseudo- 
Church reappears in Mexico. 

What is most pleasing and hopeful in this indigenous revolt 
against Romanism is, that its hostility “is not directed against 
the true ministers of Jesus Christ, but against those hypocrites 
who have converted our holy religion into a ridiculous farce, 
and against all those whose conscience is gold.” 

That the condemnation of the Papal Church in Mexico is 
just appears not only from the indignant fulminations of natives, 
but from the testimony of Romanist ecclesiastics of other na- 
tionalities, who are certainly under no temptation to speak more 
unfavorably of their co-religionists than the facts will warrant. 
The evidence of enemies may be questioned; that of friends 
can scarcely be doubted. Emanuel Domenech, a French priest 
who was director of the press in the cabinet of the Emperor 
Maximilian, in his “ Ze Mewique Tel Quw’il Est” (Paris, 1867), 
draws the portrait of the Mexican clergy with a bold and graphic 
hand. They are in general, he tells us, very poorly educated, 


* “The True History of the Conquest of Mexico,” p. 497. London, 1800, 
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know little of theology, and less of canon laws and the decrees 
of councils. 

The priests have the most erroneous and absurd ideas of morals 
and of Catholic dogma. . . . They traffic in the sacraments, make 
money out of every religious ceremony, untroubled by the fact 
that they become guilty of simony and are liable to the censures of 
the Church. If the laws of Rome were to be enforced in Mexico, 
the majority of the Mexican clergy would be excommunicated. 


That popery is responsible for this deplorable condition of 
affairs cannot be denied in presence of the Vatican Decrees and 
other assumptions of its exponents. 

The same authority sketches the scandalous lives of the 
priests in the darkest colors, dipping his pencil in the fetid pig- 
ment of facts. Many of the priests are fathers of families. 
“The people think this is natural enough, and are not dis- 
posed to make jokes about their pastors, except when they are 
not content with a single woman.” Priests and people are 
wholly right, when tested by Christian ethics, in this matter, 
provided the relation referred to be one of honorable marriage. 
That it isso in many instances appears from Domenech’s state- 
ments. One angry woman exclaimed to his friend: “Sir, I 
would have you know that I am an honorable woman, and that 
I would not live with the priest unless we were lawfully mar- 
ried.” “In fact,” adds Domenech, “in the State of Oaxaca 
there are priests who marry in order to scandalize no one.” 
That these priests have married, and that others are marrying, 
is an augury of a better future for Mexico; notwithstanding 
that “some of the bishops groan over this matter.” Others, 
more sensibly, “ without any doubt, encourage it with a remark- 
able good nature,” and bless, and even baptize, the children of 
the priests. “Can such a clergy produce saints?” asks the 
horrified witness. 

* Mexico,” continues our authority, “is not a Catholic coun- 
try, because the majority of the Indian population are semi- 
idolaters, . . . a fact recognized by all the travelers,” “ep 
the officers of the French army. “The Mexican religion ” 

“a singular collection of lifeless devotions, of haughty § “i 
rance, of unhealthy superstitions, and of horrible vices.” 


There appear in the Catholicism of the Indians numerous ves- 
tiges of the Aztec paganism, . . . Sacrifices of turtles and other 
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animals are still practiced by thousands of Indians in many places. 
In the State of Puebla... they used to sacrifice, not. many years 
ago, on St. Michael’s Day, asmall orphan child, or else an old man 
who had nothing better to do than to go to the other world. 


The religious opinions thus indicated are not confined to the 
ignorant classes, but are found equally among those in the 
middle ranks of society. The horrible profanity, the shame- 
less and disgusting immorality concomitant with them, may be 
readily imagined, but is of such nature as to forbid any truth- 
ful representation in these pages. 

The religious and social prospects of Mexico to-day are bright 
as the promises of God. Nothing but the clouds of human 
passion, and the hurricanes of devastation and misery that 
burst out of the corruptions and wickedness of humanity, can 
permanently obscure them. The Bibles sent into Mexico by 
the American Bible Society, in the invasion of 1846, scattered 
seeds of truth which, finding lodgment in prepared hearts, 
have since borne many a harvest of blessing. Mr. Ogden 
states “that a family which has since produced three Prot- 
estant ministers owed its conversion to evangelical Christian- 
ity to such a stray volume, bought out of mere curiosity from 
a second-hand dealer, but read and read with ever-growing 
interest until full light came.’ From Brownsville, on the 
Texan side of the Rio Grande, where she had established a 
school in 1852, Miss Rankin entered the interior. Monterey 
saw her schools and congregations flourish and pass under thie 
fostering care of the American Board; and from that, im 1870, 
to the wise and strong guardianship of the Presbyterian Church. 
Methodist and Baptist missionaries followed the lead of this 
“elect lady.” In 1869 the Rev. H. C. Riley entered the city 
of Mexico as an agent of the American and Foreign Christian 
Union. The apparent prosperity attending his work was 
marred by difficulties that culminated in his resignation, after 
having been consecrated to the episcopal office. The Presby- 
terians in 1872, the Methodist Episcopalians, South, in 1872-73, 
the Methodist Episcopalians in 1873, the Congregationalists in 
1874-75, the Presbyterians, South, in 1874, and the Baptists, 
South, in 1882, have all established themselves in this singularly 
beautiful and historic land. The Rev. J. W. Butler, whose 
heroic father, under God, founded the Methodist Episcopal 
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missions in Mexico, as well as in India, reckons no less than 
fifteen missionary societies operating within the Republic of 
Mexico in 1883.* 

There is year by year less crowding of denominational mis- 
sions in the larger towns. Change for the better in the 
temper of the people and the policy of the government em- 
boldens the missionaries to push out into the country from 
these centers. The work of the Presbyterian northern mis- 
sion, writes the Rev. Rollo Ogden, radiates from Monterey, 
San Luis Potosi, and Zacatecas. In the city of Mexico, the 
sea-port of Vera Cruz, the State of Michoachan, as in 
mountainous Guerrero and tropical Tabasco, they have also 
rooted themselves. ‘The Methodists of the Church South ex- 
tend from the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacifie Ocean, and from 
El Paso far to the south. The Congregationalists occupy the 
cities of Chihuahua and Guadalajara, together with numerous 
country stations. The Rev. J. L. Stephens, one of the noble 
army of martyrs, belonged to their ministry. The Methodist 
Episcopalians, true to the spirit of our Lord’s injunction to his 
disciples, “beginning at Jerusalem,” commenced with the 
capital. Their missions accompany the railroads ; their congre- 
gations are found in most of the important towns on the lines 
that radiate from the metropolis. To advance thence into 
the most secluded country districts is simply a question of 
time. The tireless itinerant, from whom sinners find it im- 
possible to escape on the frontiers of American civilization, 
will find his way into the mountainous recesses of semi-tropical 
Mexico, and there proclaim to Spaniard, Aztec, Toltec, and 
Mazahua the blessings of free, full, and present salvation 
through repentance toward God and faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ. The tyrannies and corruptions of Rome, the natural 
longings for freedom, the native hunger and thirst of the hu- 
man soul for God, have all prepared the way for his advent. 

* To these belong, in the aggregate: Foreign missionaries, including wives, 
69: missionaries of Woman’s Boards, 16; native laborers, ordained, 40; native 
laborers, unordained, 163; congregations, 264; communicants, 13,096; probable 
adherents, 27,300; Sunday-schools, 130; Sunday-school scholars, 4,654; day- 
schools, 82; male pupils, 1,570; female pupils, 1,516; church buildings, 45; other 
places of worship, 219; estimated value of church property, $462,850; printing 
presses in use, 11; periodicals issued, 12; total circulation of all, 14,000; pages 
of religious literature issued in 1882, 3,570,445; theological students, 36. 
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President Diaz is pledged to execute the national laws in the 
protection of the missionaries. About five years ago Bishop 
Harris met this accomplished chief magistrate, who is an Aztec 
of pure blood, at a reception given in the city of Mexico by 
the American minister to General Grant, and accepted an in- 
vitation to call upon him the next day. In the very interest- 
ing interview that ensued President Diaz talked freely about 
the mission work of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the re- 
public. The Bishop thanked him for the interest exhibited in 
the Church and for the favor shown to the missionaries. He 
courteously replied: “I am entitled to no thanks for what I 
have done. It is my duty to execute the laws of the land, and 
I have endeavored to do this faithfully ; and whatever favors 
your missionaries may have received is because they are enti- 
tled to them under the laws of this country.” 

His administration has been at all times in perfect harmony 
with the spirit of this utterance. Intolerance and lawlessness 
are not dead in Mexico, but they have lost much of their an- 
cient blindness and fury. That General Gonzalez, at the close 
of the term for which he had been elected, vacated the chair 
as the Constitution provides, is a sign of promise. Under the 
incumbeney of Diaz all missionaries may hope for help and 
protection. That such expectation is justifiable may be inferred 
from the fact that the Minister of Finance, at the request of 
Bishop Harris on his last visit, promptly canceled sundry tax 
claims, amounting to several thousand dollars, that had been im- 
properly charged against the mission property in Mexico. 
American energy, capital, thrift, and intelligence all co-operate 
in the great enterprise. In all Mexico the word of the Lord 
will run and be glorified. 

The indebtedness of the United States of America to Mexico 
is one that *can be liquidated only by costly, persistent, and 
Christian philanthropy. Considerably more than half the ter- 
ritory of which our “next-door neighbor” was possessed prior 
to the independence of Texas is now under the Stars and 
Stripes. By what means the transference was effected, and 
from the prompting of what motives, are matters of history on 
which it is not necessary here to dwell. The best possible com- 
pensation for this spoliation will be, that we shall bless what 
remains of Mexico with the light and power of the Gospel. 
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Arr. II.—ANTHROPOMORPHISM. 


“My thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your ways my ways, saith 
the Lord.”"—Isa. lv, 8. 

Ildvrev xpnuatuv pétpov avipwroc, Tov pév bvtwv o¢ oti, TOv dé OvK bVTWY O¢ 
ovk éotiv.—Protagoras, in Diogenes Laertius, ix, 51. 

* Fools, to dream that man can escape from himself, that human reason can 
draw aught but a human portrait of God.”— ManseL, “ Limits of Religious 
Thought,” p. 12. 


Sr. Sprripion may be characterized as the patron and tutelar 
saint of the Cortiotes. His body is believed to rest in the 
church dedicated to his name. His devotees entertain quite a 
superstitious respect for the saint, and a veneration for his re- 
puted remains which is strikingly fetichistic. Spiridion was a 
bishop of the island of Cyprus. He was a member of the Coun- 
cil of Nice in A. D. 325, and of the Council of Sardis in 347, 
where he was one of the chief defenders of Athanasius. Ac- 
cording to the legend, his body was exempt from decay, and its 
presence was found capable of exerting miraculous powers. For 
this reason it was retained in Constantinople until the capture 
of that city by the Turks, in 1453, when it was secretly con- 
veyed by a poor man to Corfu. Here its miraculous powers 
were immediately manifest; a rude chapel was erected over 
the remains, and their owner ultimately accumulated riches 
from the offerings of devotees at the shrine. This singular 
piece of property remains in possession of the family to this 
day, but the rude chapel has become one of the finest churches 
in Corfu. 

The body is borne in festive processions around the public 
square and through the city three times a year. Woe to the un- 
fortunate foreigner who shows levity at the adoration of the 
crowd. Several English soldiers and officers were assassinated 
for so doing, and a Lord High Commissioner had to retire from 
oftice, owing to the insecurity of his life, on account of his mak- 
ing sport of the superstitious adoration of the people. 

When witnesses are believed to be swearing falsely in court, 
usually a threat to bring them to this body will make them tes- 
tify tothe truth. Obdurate witnesses have held out until brought 
to the sarcophagus itself, even till the lid was opened. But, as they 
have been forced to lay a hand upon the feet of the body, cold, 
clammy sweat would break out, and, trembling from head to foot, 
or falling to the floor in terror, they would reverse their testimony 
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and tell the truth, though they had previously sworn to opposite 
statements with the most solemn oaths, in the name of God and 
the Holy Trinity.* 


The veneration of the body of St. Spiridion is cited as a for- 
cible illustration of the superior influence of the concrete and 
comprehensible in shaping the motives and actions of men; and 
the comparatively feeble hold secured by abstract principles 
and intangible existences. That which is absent, or simply 
ideal, fails to make vivid impressions on the generality of man- 
kind ; and when our best efforts to present it to thought or im- 
agination leave bat a vague and inadequate result in the mind, 
the object loses its grip upon thought and motive, and men yield 
themselves to the more lively impressions received from tan- 
gible and familiar modes of existence. 

The whole realm of infinite and eternal truth, which stretches 
on every hand beyond the narrow circle of human experience, 
is comparatively little known save in the necessary intuition of 
its existence ; and every attempt to formulate in thought any 
truth lying within the realm of the infinite and unconditioned 
must employ the symbols afforded by the finite. Onur only 
measure of being is human intellect. The unknown can only 
be brought within reach of apprehension so far as it admits of 
comparison with the known; and our apprehension of attain- 
able truth will be vivid and impressive only in proportion as it 
may be symbolized by our cognitions of familiar and concrete 
objects. St. Spiridion as a power in the realm of departed 
spirits is to common apprehension remote and comparatively 
unreal ; but St. Spiridion as a material form is something which 
can be seen and touched. No matter, though consciousness 
may have departed centuries ago, the clear and familiar cog- 
nition of a once percipient and venerated form brings the real- 
ity of the intangible spirit into such lively association that the 
spirit itself seems more real, and moves more effectually the 
feelings and the motives. 

We have elsewhere adverted to the fact that all human efforts 
to comprehend God must necessarily be anthropomorphic.t+ 
While we admit that the finite measure of infinite being must 
leave infinite being as a whole forever unknown, yet the human 


* Prof. G. F. Comfort, in “ Northern Christian Advocate,” Aug. 8, 1878. 
+ © Reconciliation of Science and Religion,” pp. 38, 39. 
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character of our means of knowing God renders it inevitable 
that such theistic knowledge as is attainable should exist under 
the forms and limitations of thought imposed by human nature. 
Every human attirmation concerning God must, from the nature 
of human and divine relations, be, as Schleiermacher has al- 
ready said, merely figurative and anthropomorphic. This im- 
manent and constitutional impossibility of conveying the com- 
plete being of God into human apprehension, makes God, 
for us, not only in a certain sense the Unknowable, but the 
Non-existent, since it is easy to challenge our right to affirm 
existence of that whose existence infinitely transcends the 
knowledge which must be the basis and justification of the 
affirmation. This view, which discloses the logical ground of 
both agnostic theology and philosophic atheism, is, however, 
incomplete, as may be shown, since we have a faculty transcend- 
ing the logical, which reports to us testimony concerning the 
being and attributes of God, and which we cannot challenge 
without self-stultification. Hence Buddhism, which recognizes 
God as not only inconceivable but philosophically non-existent, 
vevertheless reveals the irrepressible God-consciousness in man 
by confessing its failure to formulate a conception of God. So 
in the soul’s unconscious striving to give cognizable shape to 
the divine consciousness which it feels, the inevitableness of 
anthropomorphism is shown in the personified ideas of Bud- 
dhism and the deified ancestors of Confucianism. We feel the 
being of God, but the feeling only becomes recognized knowl- 
edge when we discover the uniform concomitancy of symbols 
yielded by the cognition of the finite. All possible knowledge 
of God is, therefore, not only finite, and thus inadequate, but, 
by the necessity of our constitution, it is anthropomorphic.* 

* It will be noticed in the progress of this discussion, that our conception of an- 
thropomorphism recognizes limitations ignored by the Spencerian phase of evolu- 
tion-philosophy. This maintains that all affirmations whatever respecting the 
being and activity of God are unauthorized, because they are determined by our 
finite faculties. Thus we are not at liberty to affirm that divine activity is 
prompted or guided by motive, or that any ends may be recognized in the system 
of things. We are not at liberty to say that Godis geod or volitional, or even wise, 
because we cover in the predication only an infinitely small portion of the predi- 
cable. Thus the doctrine of final causes is disallowed, as being simply an anthropo- 
morphic conception. (See especially Fisk, “Cosmic Philosophy,” part ii, chap. ii.) 
On the contrary, we maintain that the admission of end as the correlative of in- 
telligible action isa necessity of thought, not alone a human necessity, and is hence 
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This necessity affords no just ground for a denial of the 
validity of our theistic knowledge. It is no disparagement 
to our theology to discover that it is anthropomorphic; the 
more so because theology is not the only realm in which the 
shadow of man is cast over all that is held to be known. We 
furnish in ourselves the sole conditions of all knowledge, and 
the sole sanctions of all belief. We do not deny the existence 
of infinite space because the unattainable apprehension of it is 
sought by a struggle through concepts of square miles and cu- 
bic leagues. We admit the reality and the endlessness of dura- 
tion, notwithstanding our only reflective knowledge of infinite 
time is through cognitions of hours and weeks and years. We 
do not deny the intinite extension of the material universe, not- 
withstanding either the impossibility of cognizing it or thinking 
it, or the fact that all which we seem to know of it is under 
the forms of finite things, cognized by human faculties, under 
the limitations imposed by human nature, and with all the in- 
adequacy and incompleteness which qualify all possible knowl- 
edge of the infinite. The essence of matter is something as 
mysterious and elusive as the being of God ; yet the most ex- 
acting caution freely admits the reality of something which 
yields the phenomena universally ascribed to matter. If we 
attempt to give definition and clearness to our idea of matter, 
we think, perhaps, of ultimate atoms, having shape—round, 
ellipsoidal, polyhedral, or otherwise—and these are concepts 
transferred from the realm of molar existence, and hence purely 
symbolical, and imposed upon us by the limitations and endow- 
ments of human intelligence. Perhaps we endeavor to think of 
matter as dynamical; but the word awakens no apprehension 
more definite or clear or certain than does the name of God, un- 
less we symbolically visualize centers or lines of force. This is 
a relapse to the other method of contemplating matter, and dis- 
closes not only our intellectual impotence, but the necessity of 
clothing our knowledge in a guise familiar to our faculties. In 
other words, all our knowledge of matter, or time, or space, is 


infinitely as well as finitely true. Necessities of intelligence are not anthropomor- 
phic; necessities special to humanity are. So the correlation of pre-existent wis- 
dom with a scheme whose contemplation awakens human thought, or the predica- 
tion of volition in the causation of such a scheme, is an intelligential necessity, 
not merely a human necessity. 
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anthropomorphic in the same sense as our knowledge of God 
is anthropomorphic. All that we know or can know must be 
anthropomorphically known. 

It follows that all possible theistic conceptions must be per- 
vaded and limited by anthropomorphism. We speak of God 
as the Creator of the world; but it is difficult to exalt the 
Creator above the conception of the demiurge. Few minds 
rise higher than the thought of a being reduced within limita- 
tions, and active upon a universe equally reduced within lim- 
itations. God and the universe reduced within limitations are 
not only no longer themselves, but become represented by 
something which receives the measure supplied by human fac- 
ulties. This is the best which we can do. If we enlarge our 
apprehension of either God or of the universe, we do not pass 
from the order of finite existences to the order of infinite exist- 
ences in which God and the universe dwell, but only enlarge 
something which still remains finite, and is grasped under the 
forms of human thought. 

We are accustomed to say that God is omnipresent, and 
we feel an ineradicable assurance that the word stands for a 
truth. But the comprehension of this attribute is involved in 
the impossibility of comprehending the infinitude of space and 
time. We cannot avoid saying that God is here or God is 
there ; that God anticipates and God reflects. It is impossible 
to conceive being which fills all space, and exists yesterday and 
to-morrow in the same sense as to-day. Yet we have the feel- 
ing—that intuitive feeling which is the simplest element of 
cognition—that such is the prerogative of divine existence. It 
is anthropomorphism which impels us to contemplate God as 
“ anticipating the end from the beginning.” End and begin- 
ning are terms having no meaning in the vocabulary of absolute 
theology. All ends and all beginnings are simultaneous. 
Succession of states of consciousness must be, humanly speak- 
ing, an impossibility with an omnipresent intelligence. Yet 
in our mental co-adjustment to a certain constitution of things, 
we can form no conception of the annihilation of history—suc- 
cessions of events and successions in the cognition of them. 

We speak of God as omnipotent, but we cannot divest our- 
selves of the notion that the divine activity involves effort. 
We speak of the “ work” of God. We speak of “great works ” 
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worthy of the majesty of God, and small works too insignificant 
to be worthy of his notice. Hence has arisen the conception 
of a demiurge which should relieve the Supreme Ruler of the 
details of his administration. Hence the doctrine of demigods, 
divine messengers, and servitors. Hence the “plastic force ” 
of Cudworth, the anima mundi of Stahl, the principium hy- 
larchicum of More, and the archeus of Agrippa. Hence the 
ascription of unconscious intelligence in matter or the forms of 
matter, whereby the exigences of the world should be met by 
a self-inhering discernment and will. Hence the conception 
of the world as a mechanism, self-operating from the epoch of 
its divine institution. Hence the conception of natural forces 
which are thought to inhere in matter, and, strangely enough, 
to act with discernment without possessing any faculty of dis- 
eernment. All such conceptions are purely anthropomorphic, 
and incompatible with an exalted apprehension of the meaning 
of omnipotence.* With omnipotence there is nothing great or 
small. The creation of a planet is a work no greater than the 
development of a blade of grass, or the cireulation of the fluid 
through the veins of a gnat’s wing. Weariness, effort, exhaus- 
tion, care, watchfulness, are, with the Divine Being, terms 
which have no more significance than location, here, there, past, 
future, and the like. But the conditions of our being compel 
us to contemplate the divine character under the forms of 
thought expressed by these terms. 

So of the divine omniscience. At the same time that we 
maintain the unlimited knowledge of God, we revolt from the 
idea that every hair of our heads, and every leaf in the forest, 
and every molecule of every form of matter must be the object 
of divine cognition. Yet this revolt arises from our human 
inability to comprehend the meaning and implications of omnis- 
cienge. We are compelled to think of God as knowing accord- 
ing to our method of knowing. Any other method of knowing 
transcends our comprehension ; but this does not prompt us to 
doubt the absolute omniscience of the Divine Being. 


*Itis not denied that intelligences exist intermediate between man and God; we 
maintain the high probability of their existence. But, being finite, the disparity 
between their powers and those of the Supreme Being is infinite, so that the high- 
est created intelligence sinks simply into the same category with man in incompe- 
tency to render such service as to lessen the infinitude of God’s work. 
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We maintain that personality is one of the attributes of God ; 
and our inability to think a personality unlimited by time or 
space imposes upon us a conception of God within limitations of 
time and space. Person, to us, implies figure and locality. It 
is probable that there is present, more or less vaguely, in the 
imagination of every one an apprehension of God which sets 
forth a human outline with spatial limitations and local deter- 
minations. This is evinced by the representations left ys by 
the great painters and poets.* The Patagonian conceives God 
as “a big black man” living in the woods; the Greek ideal 
was the most exquisite of human forms. “If the soul of 
man,” says Maximus Tyrius, in his defense of Greek anthropo- 
morphism, “ is the nearest and most like to God, God would 
not have inclosed in an unworthy tabernacle that which bears 
the closest resemblance to himself.”+ But we are certain that 
the Divine Person is not thus conditioned. The image of the 
only type of personality known to us is projected God-ward, 
and interposes its contour between us and the divine reality ; 
but we have to admit the existence of a Being whose personality 
consists in the differentiation between infinite subject and in- 
finite object—a Being whose essence pervades the world and 
outpours the substance of the world, but whose self-conscious- 
ness does not belong to the world. 

The inability to form an adequate conception of God is an 
infirmity which characterizes not man alone, but every created 
intelligence. God can be comprehended only by himself. 
Whatever may be our future exaltation of being, we shall 
never see God in any other sense than that in which it is our 
privilege to see him in the mortal state. We shall never hear 
his voice save as the Hebrew heard it in the thunder, and the 
“poor Indian ” in the spirit-like murmur of the wind. There 
will be no throne on which the Creator of heaven and earth 
will be seated, while countless millions prostrate themselves in 
his presence. We shall approach—we shall begin to approach— 
toward the sight of God and converse with God through more 
exalted symbols and human adaptations of a worthier kind. 
We shall enjoy a more vivid and impressive, and, therefore, 


* Milton, in “ Paradise Lost ;” Pollock, in “The Course of Time ;” Rubeng, Kaul- 
bach, and others, in ‘ The Last Judgment.” 
+ Maximus Tyrius, Dissertation xxxviii. 
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a more satisfying, consciousness of closer relations with the 
Unseen. We may even, like Moses, in deference to our in- 
firmities, be favored with revelations of form and figure and 
glory, through which special avenues may be cleared up for 
the nearer approach of our finite apprehension to the infinite 
Being. But, whatever clearness of vision we may have for the 
symbol to finite senses revealed, we must rise higher than the 
anthropomorphism which imagines the whole being of God is 
there revealed, under conditions of time and space. 

We instinctively believe man, in some way, however feebly, 
reflects the image of God. The world surrounds us with 
forms and adjustments which, to a certain extent, are cogniza- 
ble and interpretable by human intelligence. Its construction 
and operation have been thought out and determined by mind 
cognate with that which reviews and interprets the cosmic 
result. The Ordainer of the world thinks as man thinks,* and 
therefore his nature is not totally alien from that of man. As 
far as we feel authorized to interpret nature as the expression 
of beneficence, we discover a further affiliation between man 
and the Author of nature. The effort to interpret nature is 
spontaneous, legitimate, and successful. It follows from this 
that man’s conviction of kinship between himself and his Cre- 
ator is spontaneous and valid. But man’s apprehension of the 
nature and extent of the resemblance must be determined by 
the largeness of his apprehension of the world. The spiritual 
resemblance of man to God seems to be deeply and universally 
felt. It does not occur to man, till he has developed to the 
reflective stage, that the attributes of the Divine Being’ can 
furnish no parallel with those human endowments which corre- 
late man to the exigences of terrestrial existence; and there- 
fore tle conviction, more or less definite, obtains, in all rude 
conditions of society, that the instincts, passions, resentments, 
and even the bodily form of man, reflect also the image of 
God. The belief, therefore, undergoes a progressive develop- 
ment parallel with man’s intellectual development. 


* Tt is not meant to assume that the mind of Deity is conscious of successions 
of states; we must deny it. But the relations of things, which we style intelli- 
gential, are apprehended by the Divine Mind in the same sense in which we appre- 
hend them, yet with higher and deeper knowledges rising and enlarging in endless 
spheres of comprehension to infinity. 
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In a rude social condition, the Supreme Being is accom- 
modated to apprehension simply as a great and terrible man 
possessing not only the intellectual and moral attributes of 
humanity, but also its passions and weaknesses, and even the 
bodily form and limitations of man. Such a God possesses 
neither omnipotence, nor omniscience, nor ubiquity. He may 
be contended with, defrauded, and even vanquished in a conflict. 
In a stage of society somewhat in advance of this, the suprem- 
acy of the Divine Being is acknowledged, but he is conceived 
as affected by all the foibles and caprices of humanity, govern- 
ing the world according to human methods, through the 
ministrations of vicegerents, deputies, and messengers, listening 
to the pleading of causes, arguing with his subjects, and 
administering rewards and punishments of a purely material 
kind. The brightest and most spiritual conception of man’s 
participation in the divine nature sets aside, in the first place, 
every human quality and gift conferred on humanity to adapt 
it to a provisional and temporary relation. God cannot be con- 
ceived as exercising any powers assumed through dependence 
on matter or material existence. Man is supplied with organs 
of sense, to give him the power of utilizing and controlling 
the forms of matter, and reducing them to subserviency to the 
ends of a material life. God and spiritual beings must be 
conceived as ungenerated, while man, under the provisional 
economy of organic nature, is not only limited by the con- 
ditions of material existence, but also by the varied powers, 
affections, and activities which belong to the reproductive econ- 
omy. Hence, not only the perpetual struggle for aliment, but 
the more absorbing and coercive motives which center in the 
perpetuating of the organic type. Every human attribute of 
mind or body which is merely auxiliary to this provisional 
status of the human soul, must be conceived as infinitely alien 
to natures dwelling in the spiritual realm. This conception 
seems never to have entered into the popular mythology of the 
ancients. It appears, then, that the divine in man cannot 
extend even to all the forms of his sensitive and percipient 
activity. The image of God, real as it is, can only be sought 
in the fundamental nature of mind—in its reason, its capacity 
for knowing, comparing, and concluding, its moral affections, 
its susceptibility to motive, and its power of self-determination. 
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Above this, the nature of God expands beyond the likeness and 
even the comprehension of man, to the awful infinitudes of 
being “ clothed in eternity.” 

It is the impotence of the human intellect which leads into 
anthropomorphic conceptions of Deity. “The essence of 
things,” says Erigena, “ must be conceived of under local and 
temporal forms, and God, when he is spoken of, must be pre- 
sented under such forms and under such conditions.”* These 
conceptions are the symbols which the mind employs to vivify 
and define the apprehension of a supreme incorporeal Presence 
which is immanent in the reason of all men, and which, in the 
form of henotheism, may be recognized in the breast of the 
meanest savage, though he can command, perhaps, no other 
mode of expressing his feeling of divine existence than to name 
a man quite like himself, but possessing extraordinary knowl- 
edge, power, and terror. They are the intermediaries or scaf- 
folding by the aid of which the feeble intellect climbs as far 
as possible toward the comprehension of the felt Supreme. 
Though they come infinitely short of expressing the cognized 
reality, like all good similes and symbols they vivify the notion 
typified, and give it that substance which the religious senti- 
ment needs for its sustenance, authentication, and satisfaction. 

No nation ever existed which surpassed the Hebrew in sensi- 
tiveness of religious conviction, in the purity of its monothe- 
ism, and, we may probably add, the spirituality of its theology. 
The Hebrew was the only nation of antiquity which recognized 
the will of God as the supreme principle of national govern- 
ment and private ecnduct, and the active cause in all the 
phenomena of the natural world. Yet the theology of the 
ancient Hebrews was strikingly anthropomorphic. Jahveh 
was a being conceived as standing in special relations to a single 
nation; he was “ the God of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob.” He 
sustained but feeble relations to surrounding nations, save when 
he led the Hebrews to conquest and destruction. “ With the 
king of Assyria,” said Hezekiah, “is an arm of flesh, but with 
us is the Lord our God, to help us and to fight our battles.” 
2 Chron. xxxii, 78. So again, “ God standeth in the congre- 
gation of the mighty; he judgeth among the gods.” Psa. 
Ixxxii, 1. “Thou shalt have no other gods before me.” Exod. 

* Maurice, “ History of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy,” i, 481. 
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xx, 3. This whole conception of “ other gods,” and “ strange 
gods,” so prominent in the history of the Hebrews, if it is not 
even polytheistic, betrays at least the weakness of thinking the 
Supreme Being personified in the Ruler of an insignificant 
fragment of humanity, without recognition among the nations 
who were not the “chosen people,” and apparently without 
concern for them. 

Jahveh is very often represented, in the Hebrew histories, as 
actuated by motives which are purely human, and sometimes as 
cherishing sentiments which we regard even as weaknesses in 
human character. In enjoining the commandment against “other 
gods,” he is recorded as saying, “I the Lord thy God am a jeal- 
ous God.” Exod. xx, 5. On another occasion he said, “ My 
wrath shall wax hot, and I will kill you with the sword.” Exod. 
xxii, 24. When the people, during the prolonged sojourn of 
their leader in Mount Sinai, grew impatient, and began to bow 
down before the molten calf prepared by Aaron, after the com- 
mand to consecrate him to the priesthood, the Lord said, “ Let 
me alone, that my wrath may wax hot against them, and that I 
may consume them.” Exod. xxxii, 10; also 27,28. When the 
Israelites began to serve Baal and Ashtaroth, “the anger of the 
Lord was hot against Israel, and he sold them into the hand of 
Chushan-rishathaim, king of Mesopotamia. Judg. iii, 8; also ii, 
14; comp. Psa. xl, 12. Change of purpose and regret for the 
past are repeatedly attributed to Jahveh. When the early wick- 
edness of mankind had become great, “it repented the Lord that 
he had made man, and it grieved him at his heart.” Gen. vi, 6. 
On occasion of the worship of the “golden calf,” the Lord re- 
peatedly recurred to the grievance, and seemed half-disposed 
to reduce Israel to an equality with other nations in regard to 
divine favor. “I will send an angel before thee,” he says, “ for 
I will not go up in the midst of thee; for thou art a stiff-necked 
people: lest I consume thee in the way.” In this connection 
the record informs us that “the Lord had said unto Moses, Say. 
unto the children of Israel, Ye are a stiff-necked people: I will 
come up into the midst of thee in a moment, and consume 
thee.” Exod. xxxiii,5; comp. Exod. xxxii, 14; Judg. x, 16. 

The Hebrew histories represent Jahveh as the personal coun- 
selor of the leaders of the people, the high chancellor of the 
realin, directing its generals to conquests, slaughters, and pillage, 
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which in this age would be denounced as blood-thirsty and bar- 
barous, quite in contravention of the recognized laws of nations. 
As soon as the host of Pharaoh had been destroyed, Moses, in a 
set form of thanksgiving, declared, “ The Lord is aman of war.” 
Exod. xv, 3. In this spirit the Midianites were warred against, 
and ‘tall the males” were slain, while the women and children 
were taken captive. At this Moses “ was wroth,” and com- 
manded the slaughter of all the male children and the married 
women, and the division of the enormous booty equally between 
the soldiers and the people at large. This consisted of 32,000 
unmarried women, 808,000 sheep, beeves, and asses, and 
16,750 shekels of gold, equivalent to about $67,000, Num. 
xxxi, 1-52. Under the lead of Moses, the Amorites on the east 
of the Jordan were exterminated. Under the lead of Joshua, 
the extermination on the west side of the Jordan was almost 
complete. In reference to Jericho, the record informs us that 
“they utterly destroyed all that was in the city, both man and 
woman, young and old, and ox, and sheep, and ass, with the 
edge of the sword.” Josh. vi, 21. “ And the Lord said unto 
Joshua, . . . Thou shalt do to Ai and her king as thou didst 
unto Jericho and her king.” Josh. viii, 1, 2. Soa stratagem 
was planned, the city was occupied and burned, and twelve 
thousand of the inhabitants put to death, “and the king of Ai 
he hanged on a tree until even-tide.” Josh. viii, 24, 25, 29. “So 
Joshua,” as this chapter of the history concludes, “smote all 
the country of the hills, and of the south, and of the vale, and 
of the springs, and all their kings ; he left none remaining, but 
utterly destroyed all that breathed, as the Lord God of Israel 
commanded.” Josh. x, 40. After this, the remaining tribes 
confederated more extensively to repel the invaders from their 
homes, “and the Lord delivered them into the hand of Israel, 
who smote tiem... until they left them none remaining.” Josh. 
xi, 8; see also Psa. Ixxxviii; exxxv, 10-12; exxxvi, 17-22; 
compare further, Num. xxv, 6-17; xxxi, 1-47. Joshua pursued 
his course, under command of the Lord, until the whole popu- 
lation was exterminated ; “neither left they any to breathe,” 
save “the Hittites, the inhabitants of Gibeon.” Nor was the 
blood-thirsty character of the “chosen of the Lord” soon 
ameliorated by a more settled political state. Ehud assassinated 
the king of Moab treacherously, and the Israelites “ slew of 
33—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. IL. 
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Moab... ten thousand men, all lusty, and all men of vaior; 
and there escaped not a man.” Judg. iii, 29. Not only in 
the extermination of their national enemies was the cruelty of 
the Hebrew theocracy demonstrated. In a feud which arose 
between the tribe of Benjamin and the other tribes, Israel, 
by command of the Lord, made three successive attacks upon 
Gibeah, losing on the first two occasions forty thousand men 
who drew the sword, but on the third attack slanghtering twen- 
ty-five thousand of the Benjamites. Judg. xx, 21, 25, 46. So 
again Achan, who had personally offended, was, according to 
our conceptions, a subject of just punishment; but, under the 
theocracy, not only Achan, who had sinned, but his sons and 
his daughters, who were innocent, were stoned to death at the 
command of Joshua. Josh. vii, 25. So also David, at a later 
period, delivered up the two unoffending sons and five grand- 
sons of Saul to be “ hanged up unto the Lord in Gibeah.” One 
ean never read without a moral revulsion the account of the 
bloody sacritice of Jephtha’s daughter in fulfillment of a rash 
and unrighteous vow. Judg. xi, 830-40, See also Saul’s prom- 
ised sacrifice of Jonathan. 1 Sam. xiv, 24, 27, 28, 45. 

Jaliveh was habitually conceived under limitations of space 
and time. “Fear not,” he is recorded as saying to Jacob, * to 
go down into Egypt. . . . Iwill godown with thee into Egypt, 
and I will alse surely bring thee up again.” Gen. xlvi, 3, 4. 
So, also, it is said, “The Lord came down upon Mount Sinai, 
on the top of the mount.” Exod. xix, 20. “ And the Lord 
ealled unto him out of the mountain.” Exod. xix, 36. “ And 
the Lord said unto Moses, Come up to me into the mount.” 
Exod. xxix, 12. Moses held a six days’ interview with the 
Lord, and thereafter “the Lord spake unto Moses face to face, 
as a man speaketh unto his friend.” Exod. xxxiii, 11. Com- 
pare the frequent phrase, “ And the Lord spake unto Moses.” 
In a similar way “the Lord answered Job out of the whirl- 
wind” (Job xxxviii, 1), and “Job answered the Lord.” Job 
xlii, 1. So the psalmist continually clothes the Lord in the 
attributes of humanity: “ From the place of his habitation he 
looketh upon all the inhabitants of the earth.”* 

The method by which the Lord selected three hundred men 


* Psa. xxxiii, 14. So Aristotle says, God acts directly on the firmament of the 
fixed stars, which he touclies svithout being touched by it. 
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to give battle under Gideon to the Midianites seems frivolous and 
inconsequential. After dismissing twenty thousand, who con- 
fessed timidity, ten thousand were taken down to the water 
and made to drink. Those who got on their knees to reach the 
water were rejected,and only those were taken who dipped the 
water in their hands, and lapped it “as a dog lappeth.” Judges 
vii, 3-6. The anthropomorphic adjuncts of Jewish theisin 
are even more striking than these. Adam and Eve “heard the 
voice of the Lord God walking in the garden in the cool of the 
day: and Adam and his wife hid themselves from the presence 
of the Lord.” Gen. iii, 8. Then followed a conversation be- 
tween Adam and the Lord. On a subsequent occasion, the 
Lord met Cain and upbraided him for the murder of his brother ; 
and Cain argued with the Lord for a mitigation of the punish- 
ment inflicted. Gen. iv, 9-15. So David, thousands of years 
afterward, asks, “ Why standest thou afar off?... Arise, O 
Lord; O God, lift up thine hand.” Psa. x, 1,12. Again he 
says: “The voice of the Lord is powerful; the voice of the 
Lord is full of majesty:” Psa. xxix, 4. And still again: “ Bow 
down thine ear, O Lord, hear me.” Psa. Ixxxvi, 1. With a sub- 
lime conception of the divine personality, he says: “ Thou hid- 
est thy face, they are troubled.... He looketh on the earth, 
and it trembleth; he toucheth the hills, and they smoke.” 
Psa. civ, 29, 32. “ Bow thy heavens, O Lord, and come down ; 
touch the mountains, and they shall smoke. ... Send thy hand 
from above.” Psa. exliv, 5, 7. Eliphaz asks, “ Is not God in 
the height of heaven?” Job xxii, 12. 

There can be no doubt that such conceptions are to be re- 
garded as bold and brilliant figures of speech, compatible with 
the most spiritualized apprehensions of Deity; but they em- 
body anthropomorphic adaptations which, like all other anthro- 
pomorphisny, testify the mental limitations and habitudes of a 
human and finite being. 

It must not be supposed that the forms of thonght and 
speech of which we have quoted examples concealed from 
the ancient Hebrews all higher apprehensions of Deity.* The 

* Tertullian says: ‘“ When God is spoken of as jealous, angry, ete., we must not 
liken these emotions to the same emotions in men.’”’ Moses Maimonides, a Jew 
of the twelfth century, maintained that the Jewish law, when deeply interpreted, 
was a revelation of the highest truths, (Ueberweg, “ History of Philosophy,” i, 427.) 
We hold this to be a profound truth, 
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God of Abraham, Moses, and David was not only powerful 
and wise, but he was almighty. “In the beginning Elohim 
created the heavens and the earth,” is the first announcement 
of Scripture. Job, in the remotest age, confessed, “I know 
that thou canst do every thing, and that no thought can be 
withholden from thee.” Job xlii, 2; comp. Job xxvi, xxvii, 
XXXVii, 2-23; xxxviii. So David, in the nation’s meridian of 
existence, often adverted to God’s omnipotence. “ Ry the 
word ot the Lord were the heavens made, and all the host of 
them by the breath of his mouth.” Psa. xxxiii, 6; comp. Psa. 
civ, 1-82; exxxvi, 5-9; elvi, 6, 10; Isa. xliii, 13; Jer. xxxii, 
17. The Lord even possessed power over death: “God will 
redeem my soul from the power of the grave.” Psa. xliv, 15. 

The Psalms repeatedly testify a knowledge of the eternity of 
God: “Of old thou hast laid the foundations of the earth. 
They shall perish, but thou shalt endure... . Thy years 
shall have no end.” Psa. cii, 25-27. “ A thousand years in thy 
sight are but as yesterday when it is past.” Psa. xe, 4. “ Thy 
throne is established of old; thou art from everlasting.” Psa. 
xciii, 2; comp. also Psa. xe, 23; cii, 27; Exod. iii, 14; Deut. 
xxxii, 40; xxxiii, 27; Jer. x, 10; Isa. lvii, 15; Hab. i, 12. 

The omniscience and the omnipresence of God were also well 
understood, notwithstanding the Lord was vaunted as “a man 
of war.” “Thou understandest my thought afar off,” says Da- 
vid,... “ There is not a word in my tongue, but, lo, O Lord, 
thou knowest it altogether.... Whither shall I go from thy 
Spirit ? or whither shall I flee from thy presence?” ete. Psa. 
exxxix, 2, 4, 7; comp. 1 Sam. xvi, 7; 1 Kings viii, 39; 
1 Chron. xxviii, 9; Prov. v, 21; xv, 3; Isa. xl, 28; xlvi, 9; 
Ezek. xi, 5. 

The infinitude of the divine attributes is recognized as un- 
searchable: “Canst thou by searching find out God?” 
“ Touching the Almighty, I cannot find him out.” Job xi, 7; 
xxxvi, 23; comp. Psa.exlv, 3; Isa. xl, 17. The compassion of 
the Lord is again and again dwelt upon in the Psalms: “The 
Lord is nigh unto them that are of a broken heart.” “The 
sacrifices of God are a broken spirit : a broken and a contrite 
heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.” Psa. xxxiv, 18; li, 17; 
comp. Psa. xxv, 63; xxxvi, 7; Ixix, 16; Ixxviii, 38; Ixxxvi, 15; 


ciii, 13; exlv, 8; Lam. iii, 22, 32, 33; Hosea xi, 8. 
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As to the color of polytheism detected in many passages of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, it disappears entirely on a better under- 
standing of the sense in which the gods of the other nations 
are mentioned. The Hebrew does not accord them supremacy, 
or even divinity; and he asserts the dominion of the* Hebrew 
Lorp over the recognized divinities of all other nations in every 
part of the world. ‘“ Confounded be all they that serve graven 
images, that boast themselves of idols: worship Him, all ye 
gods.” Psa. xevii, 7; comp. Psa. exxxvi, 2. “ For the gods of 
all the nations are idols; but the Lord made the heavens.” 
Psa. xcvi, 5; comp. Psa. exv, 4-8. “God is the king of all 
the earth.” Psa. xlviii, 7. “He cometh to judge the earth: 


he shall judge the world with righteousness, and the people 
with his truth.” Psa. xevi, 13. 

mn _ i ° 4 —_—- f Sho “ ” 

To us the meaning of the worship of “strange gods ” among 
the heathen is, simply, that they knew the one Supreme Ruler 
under Gentile names. In fact, the Deity which they worshiped 
was the sole Deity whom also the Hebrews adored. This 
grand fact in the philosophy of the ethnic religions the He- 


brews had not discerned. They presumed that the Gentiles, in 
having no knowledge of the Hebrew Lorp (Jenovan), were 
ignorant of the Supreme God altogether, and were given over 
to simple and meaningless idolatries. 

As to the cruelties practiced by the Hebrews in the name of 
the Lord, they certainly indicate a low anthropomorphie ap- 
prehension of the character and government of the Divine 
Being, though without disguising altogether, as we have shown, 
the immanent sense of the divine spirituality and infinity. 
But such an apprehension belonged to the ages of the world 
through which their history extended, and is one of the nu- 
merous disclosures of the amount of truth disguised in the 
well-known, but somewhat profane, paradox that “ every man 
makes his own God.” * The cognition of the Supreme Deity 
is present in every soul alike; but each individual embodies 

* “ Each state of social culture,” says Milman, has its characteristic theology, 
self-adapted to the intellectual and moral condition of the people, and colored, in 
some degree, by the habits of life.’ “It may be laid down as a principle, tat 
the nearer the nation approaches to barbarism, the childhood of the human race, 
the more earthly are the conceptions of the Deity. The moral aspect of the divine 
nature seems gradually to develop itself with the development of the human 
mind.”—See Milman’s “ History of Christianity,” i, 27, 30. 
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the divine intuition in such form as his intellectual status deter- 
mines. So the crude anthropomorphism of the Jewish Seript- 
ures, as Philo Judeus long ago pointed out, was only an ac- 
commodation to the wants of finite and sensuous man. 

We have thus, by citations from the history of the most 
religious people who ever lived, and the people who had the 
truest and purest apprehension of the spirituality, unity, and 
infinity of the Supreme Being, furnished striking illustrations 
of our main thesis, that man’s limitations condition his the- 
istic and religious conceptions ; and that no degree of crudeness 
or error should be allowed to dull our discernment of the 
deep-lying and essential identity of the theistie consciousness 
among all peoples, and under all religious forms. 

Christianity was introduced with the explicit enunciation that 
“God is a Spirit: and they that worship him must worship him 
in spirit and in truth.” John iv, 24; comp. Jolin i, 18; Col. i, 14; 
1 Tim.vi,16; Heb. xi, 27. Well established apprehensions of the 
divine supremacy and divine unity had now long been current, 
not only among the Jews, but among the more thoughtful pa- 
gans as well.* But the limitations of the human intellect had 
not been removed, and the tendency to lean upon material and 
anthropomorphic conceptions and forms did not cease to be mani- 
fest. In Rome, where the moral center of Christianity settled 
itself, and whence authority dictated to Alexandria and Con- 
stantinople, paganism, as it faded out, exhibited a partial blend- 
ing with the new religion. Many an attempt was made to com- 
mend Christianity to heathen minds by partially paganizing it. 
It is said that not a few of the observances which grew up in 
the early Church were merely the disguised rites of the Roman 
religion. Thius, it is said the “ Feriz Augusti were continued 
in the Church as the Festival St. Petri ad vineula; that even 
to our own times an image of the Virgin was carried to the 
river in the same manner as in the old times was that of Cy- 
bele.”+ In the course of events, Mary came to be declared the 

* For an ample discussion of the subject see Cudworth’s “ Intellectual Sys- 
tem,” vol. i, chap. iv; and for a condensed view, Cocker’s “ Christianity and 
Greek Philosophy,” pp. 151-164, also chap. v, ete. (reviewed by the writer in 
“ Methodist Quarterly Review,” July, 1872) :Pressensé’s “ Religion before Christ;” 
and Clemens Alexandrinus’s “ Stromata,” especially Bk. I. 


+ Draper, ‘Intellectual Development of Europe,” p, 196. John Toland, in his 
“ Nazarenus” (1718), sharply arraigns the Gentile Christians for the introduction 
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“Mother of God,” as the Phrygian Cybele had long before 
been venerated as the “ Mother of the gods;” and she was 
subsequently endued with omnipresence and omniscience, and 
prayers were offered to her, as they still are, from all places 
indiscriminately. 

The extent of this conformity to pagan antecedents is im- 
pressively set forth in the following passages adapted from the 
second volume of the “* Homilies ” of the Church of England: 


The Catholics form the same opinions of the saints whose 
images they worship as the heathens did of their gods, and em- 
jloy the same outward rites in honoring their images as_ the 
eaters did in the religious veneration of their statues, Thus, 
as the heathens had their tutelar gods, such as were Belus to the 
Babylonians and Assyrians, Osiris and Isis to the Egyptians, and 
Vulcan to the Lemnians, so, also, the Catholics attribute the 
defense of certain countries to certain saints. Have not the 
saints, also, to whom the safeguard of particular cities is com- 
mitted, the same oftice as the dii presides of the heathens? Such 
as were at Delphi, Apollo; at Athens, Minerva ; at Carthage, 
Juno; and at Rome, Quirinus. And do not the saints to whom 
churches are built and altars erected correspond to the dii patront 
of the heathens? Such as were in the Capitol, Jupiter; in the 
temple at Paphos, Venus ; inthe temple of Ephesus, Diana. Are 
not, likewise, our Lady of Walsingham, our Lady of Ipswich, our 
Lady of Wilsdon, and the like, imitations of Diana Agrotera, Diana 
Coryphea, Diana Ephesia, Venus Cypria, Venus Paphia, Venus 
Gnidia, and the like. The Catholics, too, have substituted for 
the marine deities, Neptune, Triton, Nereus, Castor and Pollux, 
Venus, ete., St. Christopher, St. Clement, and others, and espe- 
cially Our Lady, as she is called by them, to whom seamen sing 
Ave Maris stella, Neither has the fire escaped their imitation of 
the pagans. For instead of Vulean and Vesta, the inspective 
guardians of fire according to the heathens, the Catholics have 
substituted St. Agatha, on the day of whose nativity they make 
letters for the purpose of extinguishing fire. Every artiticer 
likewise, ang profession, has a special saint in the place of a pre- 
siding god. ‘Thus, scholars have St. Nicholas and St. Gregory ; 
painters, St. Luke; nor are soldiers in want of a saint corre- 
sponding to Mars; nor lovers, of one who is a substitute for 

enus. All diseases, too, have their special saints instead of 
gods, who are invoked as possessing a healing power. Thus, 
the venereal disease has St. Roche; the falling sickness, St. Cor- 
nelius ; the tooth-ache, St. Apollin, ete. Beasts and cattle, 


of heathenish superstitions in their religion. The startling similarity between the 
rites and symbolism of the Church of Rome and those of oriental Buddhism is 
something quite notorious, 
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also, have their presiding saints, for St. Loy (says the “ Homily”) 
is the horse-leech, and St. Anthony the swine-herd, ete. , The 
rites and ceremonies of the papists in honoring and worshiping 
their images or saints are the same with the rites of the pagans. 
This is evident in their pilgrimages to visit images which had 
more holiness and virtue in them than others. In their candle- 
religion, burning incense, offering up gold to images, hanging 
up crutches, chains, and ships, legs, arms, and whole men and 
women of war, before images, as though by them, or saints (as 
they say) the y were delivered from lamene 88, sickness, captivity, 

or shipwreck. In spreading abroad, after the manner of the hea- 
thens, the miracles that have accompanied images, such an image 
was sent from heaven, like the Palladium, or Diana of the Ephe- 
sians. Such an image was brought by angels—such a one came 
itself from the east to the west, as Dame Fortune fled to Rome. 
Some imaves, though they were hard and stony, yet, for tender 
heart and pity, wept. Some spake more monstrously than ever 
did Balaam’s ass, who had life and breath in him. Such a cripple 
came and saluted the saint of oak, and by and by he was made 
whole, and here hangeth his crutch, Such a one in a tempest 
vowed to St. Christopher, and ’scaped, and behold here is his 
ship of war. Such a one by St. Leonard’s help brake out of 
prison, and see where his fetters hang. And infinite thousands 
more miracles by like, or more shameless, lies were reported.* 


In the early Christian Church, as in all times, the mind of 
man struggled perpetually to establish some intelligible means 
of ascent from humanity to the invisible and incomprehensible 
Deity. Hence the veneration of the Virgin as an intermedium 
between man and God. Hence the eons and the demiurges 
in that dreamy heresy known as Gnosticism. Hence, also, the 
eons and demons in that Parseeized offshoot of Christianity 
known as Manicheism. Hence cherubim, seraphim, and 
angels under the Jewish system. Hence vicegerents, saints, 
and confessors in the Church of modern Rome, as in Asiatic 
Buddhism. To say that such intermediaries have been used as 
aid to the infirmities of the human intellect is not to affirm 
the unreality of intermediate beings; since, whether real or 
unreal, it is obvious that the mind leans on them for relief 
from the oppressiveness of formless, unconcrete divinity. 

There can be no doubt that the significance of paintings, 
images, crucifixes, censers, and beads is entirely analogous, 
They represent to the material sense, or at least vividly sug- 
gest, the spiritual reality which it is so hard for the finite mind 


* TLomas Taylor, “Translation of Proclus,” vol. i, intro., xli-xliii. Lond., 1816, 
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to grasp. Such is the meaning of accessories of attire, surplice 
and stole, miter and coronet. Withdrawn from common use 
and consecrated to religious associations, they bear the atten- 
tion and the thoughts toward the thing signified ; they are aids 


t 
. 


to human infirmity. Such, in short, is the bearing of fasts, 
feasts, penances, pilgrimages, rites and ordinances, dedications, 
consecrations and baptisms, in the spiritual and truthful worship 
of a Being who is himself a Spirit. None of this symbolism is 
to be denounced as essentially bad. Allegorical art has lent 
itself, in all ages, to the assistance of the common imagination 
in its efforts to attain clear conceptions of divine realities. 
There are few intellects so spiritualized as to be entirely inde- 
pendent of material forms and anthropomorphic conceptions as 
adjuncts to devotion. The struggle for such superiority over 
material conditions is the highest exercise of the oriental en- 
thusiast; and the extent of the attainment in certain cases 
would seem an interesting subject of philosophie and physio- 
logical (psychological ¢) inquiry. 

While anthropomorphic and material aids may become help- 
ful to all, it is manifest that they are most essential with the 
uncultured and the ignorant. Such persons especially ought, 
therefore, to be allowed the benefit of these aids. Children 
and savage people under religious instruction should be freely 
supplied with the adjuncts of material symbolism. There 
always exists the liability (and here is the danger) of forget- 
ting that such aids are merely intermediary, and that the reality 
is something which lies beyond, and should always be striven 
after with all the powers of the mind and soul. To lose sight 
of the spiritual meaning of these adjuncts is to degenerate into 
formalism, Mariolatry, picture-worship, and fetichism. 

These considerations remind us of the philosophic interpre- 
tation of polytheism and idolatries among the heathen. Poly- 
theism, as may be shown, does not exclude as pure a primacy as 
has been recognized by monotheistic Jew or Christian. The 
multitude of subordinate and intermediate beings belonging to 
the most populous pantheon is merely an exaggeration of acces- 
sories of the same essential kind as have been employed in all 
monotheistic religions. No religion ever existed which inter- 
posed a vacuum of being all the way from the Infinite to man. 
To say nothing of the @ priori improbability of such a vacuum, 
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the religious nature revolts against the conception; it will not 
be walled away from the object of its longing by any such im- 
passable gulf. Besides angels and archangels, other beings hav- 
ing the rank of gods were admitted by many distinguished repre- 
sentatives of early Christianity. Syneellus, the Platonie Bishop 
of Ptolemais in the fifth century, in his third hymn says: 


Thee, Father of the worlds, Father of the eons, Artificer of the 
gods, it is holy to praise. Thee, O King! the intellectual gods 
sing ; thee, O Blessed God, the cosmagi [xoopayot, world-rulers], 
those fulgid eyes and starry intellects celebrate, round which the 
illustrious body [of the world] dances. All the race of the blessed 
sing thy praise, those that are about, and those that are in the 
world, the zonic gods [Gwvzo, from the Chaldean theology], and 
also the azonic, who govern the parts of the world. 


In another part of the same hymn he says: “I have suppli- 
eated the ministrant gods that possess the Thracian soil, and 
also those that, in an opposite direction, govern the Chaleedo- 
nian land.” That the heavenly bodies were divine  intelli- 
gences was believed by Jerome,* Origen,+ Eusebius} and Au- 
gustine, § as well as many medieval theologians, and Kepler the 
astronomer. What St. Paul means by “ principality and power 
and might and dominion” above which Christ is set “in the 
heave nly places” (Eph. i, 21; comp. Rom. viii, 38), is somewhat 
uncertain. St. Augustine | remarks that these words seem to 
“comprehend all the celestial society ;” and Ignatius 4 speaks 
of “the angelic orders, the diversities of are hangels and armies, 
the differences of the orders characterized by might and domin- 
ion, of thrones and powers, the magnificence of the eons, and 
the transcendency of cherubim and seraphim.” Paul himself 
asserts the existence of other gods: “ Though there be that are 
called gods, whether in heaven or in earth (as there be gods 
many, and lords many).” 1 Cor. viii, 5. It is not clear from 
this, however, that Paul intended to express his own opinion 
concerning the reality of other divinities.** 

If man is not in connection with the Infinite Being through 


* Jerome, “ Exposition of Ecclesiastes,” i, 6. + Origen, “De Principiis.” 

¢ Eusebius, “ Theol. Solutions.” § Augustine, “ Enchiridion.” 

|) Augustine, “Ad Laurentium,” ch. lviii. J Iguatius, “ Epistola ad Trallianos. 

** Further on intermediate beings, see the writings of Proclus, Plotinus, Por- 
phyry, Jamblichus, Syrianus, Ammonius, Damascius, Olympiodorus, Simplicius, 
and numerous medizeval and modern writers. 
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a pleroma of intelligences, he demands, at least, some form 
and degree of mediation. Further than this, man’s inability 
to comprehend the attributes of an Infinite Being has prompted 
him to recognize the various departments of the divine empire 
as apportioned to subordinate divinities ; and these, the nearer 
in nature they approach to man, awaken the warmer and live- 
lier sympathy between man and the power which controls his 
destiny. The culprit fears the hangman more than the king. 
It seems certain that idols, images, and portraits of divinities 
among the heathen possess a significance entirely analogous. 
They are mere stepping-stones from man to the idea of God— 
all the more essential in primitive times and among uncultured 
peoples. They are things which can be comprehended. They 
obtrude themselves upon man’s perceptions ; they awaken his 
imagination, they stimulate his thoughts and elicit his religious 
sentiments. ‘Statnes and altars,” says the Emperor Julian, 
“and the preservation of unextingnished fire, and, in short, all 
such particulars, have been established by our fathers as sym- 
bols of the presence of the gods; not that we should believe 
that these symbols are gods, but that through these we should 
worship the gods. For, since we are connected with body, it is 
also necessary that our worship of ‘the gods should be per- 
formed in a corporeal manner ; but they are incorporeal ””—and 
much more to the same effect.* Much of similar purport 
might be cited from Sallust the Neoplatonist,¢ Maximus 
Tyrius,} Plutarch,$ and others. Says Dr. Stillingfleet : 


Dio Chrysostom at large debates the ease about images in his 
Olympic Oration, wherein he first shows that all men have a 
natural apprehension of one supreme God, the father of all 
things, and that this God was represented by the statue made 
by Phidias of Jupiter Olympius, for so he said, tap’ @ viv Fouev, 
before whom yee now are ; and then describes him to be the king, 
ruler, and father of all, both gods and men. This image he calls 
the most blessed, the most excellent, the most beautiful, the most 
beloved image of God... . After this he supposes Phidias to 
be called to account for making such an image of God, as un- 
worthy of him; when Iphitus, Lycurgus, and the old Eleans 
made none at all of him, as being out of the power of man to 
express his nature. To this Phidias replies that no man can 


* Julian, in a fragment ‘ On the Duties of a Priest.” 
¢ Sallust, ‘De Diis et Mundo.” ¢ Tyrius, Dissertatio xxxviil. 
§ Plutarch, “ De Iside et Osiride.” 
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express mind and understanding by figures or colors, and, there- 
fore, they are forced to fly to that in which the soul inhabits, 
and from thence they attribute the seat of wisdom and reason to 
God, having nothing better to represent him by. And by that 
means, joining power and art together, they endeavor, by some- 
thing which may be seen and painted, to represent that which is 
invisible and inexpressible, But, it may be said, we had better 
then have no image or representation of him at all. No, says 
he ; for mankind doth not love to worship God at a distance, but 
to come near and feel him, and with assurance to sacrifice to him 
and crown him. Like children newly weaned from their parents, 
who put out their hands toward them in their dreams, as if they 
were still present, so do men, out of the sense of God's good- 
ness and their relation to him, love to have him represented 
present with them, and so to converse with him. Hence have 
come all the representations of God among the barbarous na- 
tions, in mountains, and trees, and stones.* 


As to the views with which modern idolaters of intelligence 
perform their acts of worship in the presence of inanimate 
images, a few citations will prove instructive. Erskine says: 


The learned Brahmins adore one God, without form or quality, 
eternal, unchangeable, and occupying all space; but they care- 
fully confine these doctrines to their own schools as dangerous; 
and teach in public a religion in which, in supposed compliance 
with the infirmities and passions of human nature, the deity is 
brought more to a level with our prejudices and wants. The 


_ incomprehensible attributes ascribed to him are invested with 


sensible and even human forms, The mind, lost in meditation, 
and fatigued in the pursuit of something which, being divested 
of all sensible qualities, suffers the thoughts to wander without 
finding a resting-place, is happy, they tell us, to have an object 
on which human feelings and human senses may again find re- 
pose. ‘To give a metaphysical Deity to ignorant and sensual men, 
absorbed in the cares of supporting animal existence, and en- 
tangled in the impediments of matter, would be to condemn them 
to atheism, Such is the mode in which the Brahmins excuse the 
gross idolatry of their religion.+ 


* Stillingfleet, answer to a book entitled “Catholics no Idolaters,” page 414. 
Similarly, Jamblichus thought the statues of the gods endued with power de- 
rived from the divine presence, as many Platonists and Neoplatonists, down to 


modern times, have conceived tle heavenly bodics to be animated by the pres- 
ence of divinities dwelling in them. 

¢ William Erskine, “Bombay Transactions,” i, 199. Compare Colebrooke, 
* ™ Asiatic Researches,” viii, 279, 396, and quotations in Bohlen, “ Das alte Indien,” 
i, 153; Max Miller, “Chips from a German Workshop,” i, 27-39, etc., and “ His- 
tory of Sanskrit Literature; ” Lassen, “ Indische Alterthumskunde;” J. Muir, 
“Sanskrit Texts;” W. W. Hunter, “ Annals of Rural Bengal,” 116. 
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From M. Bernier we learn that when at the University of 
Benares he reproached one of the learned men with idolatry, 
and asked an explanation. His respondent said: 


“We have, indeed, in our temples many different statues, ete, 
... But we do not believe these statues to be Brahma, ete., 
themselves, but only their images and representations, and we 
only give them that honor on account of the beings they repre- 
sent. They are in our temples, because it is necessary, in order 
to pray we ‘ll, to have something before our eyes that may fix the 
mind.” And when we pray, it is not the statue we pray to, but 
he that is represented by it.” * 


Of similar purport we find the testimony of another modern 
Hindu, “a gentleman of high caste,” protesting concerning the 
idols employed in his worship. Babu Amrita Lal Roy, speak- 
ing of the Hindu family worship, says: 

Many families, longing for some visible object to represent the 
Deity, bring from the river-side a small black stone and lay it on 
the sacred stool. The weight of this stone expresses to them 
strength and solidity. It helps them to think of the substantial 
force and power of the Infinite. This may stand for what among 
the white races is known as an Indian idol, Every Hindu knows 
that the various images we use to represent the supernatural are 
not God, but each thing represents some quality of the Supreme 
Being. Christians think with reverence of their Bible, though 
they know it is made of paper which was rags. Just so a Hindu 
treats with reverence one of his idols. He knows it is clay, or 
stone, or wood, and no more God than paper rags; but, like the 
Bible, his piece of clay or stone helps him to think of God. + 


Heathenism, indeed, has sometimes forgotten that these ancil- 
laries to devotion are but symbols. The poor Hottentot may 
venerate lis fetich with the most devout belief that the Supreme 
Spirit, whose presence he feels, is embodied in the worthless 
stick before which he trembles. The ignorant Buddhist may 
bow in the presence of his idol as unmindful as the Jew before 
his shekinah that metal and wood have no power to control 
human destiny. So the ignorant Greek, undoubtedly, some- 
times fell before the image of Athene with devotion as unre- 
served as that experienced by the ignorant papist in kneeling 
before the image of Mary. 

The views here set forth enable us to contemplate in the 
proper light the constantly manifested tendency of certain 


* Bernier, ‘‘ Memoires,” tome iii, 171. ¢ “Dio Lewis’s Monthly,” 1883. 
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schools of Protestantism to hold on to the symbolism of aban- 
doned papacy, or even to revert into the mother Church. 
Visible forms and imposing ceremonies invented or adapted 
from paganism, as aids to devotion, when European civilization 
was in its infancy, are still as agreeable and as necessary as ever 
to minds in an infantile or sensualistie stage of culture, or in 
which the religious sentiments bear a large ratio to the intel- 
lectual powers. These terms are not employed in a reproach- 
ful sense. Viewing human condition as it is, it may be the 
part of wisdom to condescend to capacities impervious to ab- 
stractions, and keep alive the sense of immanent divinity and 
inexorable duty by an impressive amount of pomp and sensible 
symbolism. In the lowest stratum of popular politics the same 
principle is strikingly exemplified, especially in America. An 
eloquent or argumentative presentation of political doctrine may 
convince a hundred ; but a political log-cabin or a rustic rail- 
splitter in a procession will settle the convictions of a thousand. 

All these symbols and acts prompted by the religious nature 
of man are worthy of our profound respect and most philo- 
sophie study. U ndoubtedly, when properly analyzed and in- 
terpreted, they will be found witnesses of the univer rsality of a 
profound spiritnal monotheism ingrained in the constitution of 
the human soul, and will teach us charity and justice in con- 
templating the contrast between our own religion and that of 
the less fortunate representatives of our species. They will 
show us, at least, that anthropomorphism is a necessary element 
in every human system, not less in religion than in govern- 
ment, philosophy, and science; and that it is no reproach to 
the religion of a people to discover it anthropomorphic unless 
there can be shown a degree of anthropomorphism which is in- 
congruous with the intellectual grade and cu/tus of the people. 

Every degree of anthropomorphism is a falling short of ad- 
equate and worthy apprehension of divine relations. It is, 
therefore, determined by limitations of intelligence. These 
may be either constitutional and irremediable, or cultural and 
remediable. If the former, we must be content with a religion 
permanently adjusted to the limitations. If the latter, we may 
address ourselves to the culture of the intelligence and the en- 
largement of its comprehension of the natural world. The 
processes of religious education must not, then, be, under all 
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circumstances, the same. We must condescend to the intelli- 
gence of the child and the childlike intelligence of the savage. 
The mind of the child will expand with age and education, 
that of the savage, in spite of a low receptivity for culture, 
will remain permanently childish, and any religious doctrine 
suited to his condition must be permanently anthropomorphie. 
On the contrary, the intelligent heathen and the uneducated 
member of Christianized society lack culture. In the effort to 
impart improved religions conceptions the intellect requires 
expansion and furniture. The heathen Hindu or Chinaman is 
not to be approached in the same way as the degraded Dyak or 
the Kroo. 

If, then, the adequacy of our conception of divine things is 
conditioned by cultural as well as constitutional intelligence, we 
see how intimately connected are education and an exalted 
type of religion, and how inseparable are ignorance and super- 
stition, bigotry, idolatries, fetichism, and other forms of an- 
thropomorphism, and how deeply interested are the higher 
interests of religion in the progress of ideas which furnish and 
enlarge the intelligence. 





Art. IT.—THE FINAL OUTCOME OF SIN. 


Tue Gospel is the good news of salvation through Jesus Christ. 
In it God reveals his method of saving men; and there is no 
other method of which we know any thing whereby they ean 
be saved. What, then, is to become of those who obey not 
the Gospel 4 

This awful question cannot be settled by reason alone, for 
we have noé sufficient data on which to base conclusions; 
neither can it be decided by experience, for as yet the rewards 
and punishments of the future are but truths in man’s intellect, 
not facts in his history. Still less can we decide it by our in- 
stincts or desires. We are not at liberty to reject a truth be- 
cause we do not like it. All we know, or can know, in this 
life, about this doctrine, must come from revelation; for only 
one who has been behind the veil, and knows the end from the 
beginning, can speak with authority. Lf, then, we would avoid 
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mistakes which all eternity cannot rectify, we must listen rev- 
erently to what God the Lord hath spoken. 

Within the past few years the doctrine of future—espe- 
cially eternal — punishment has been widely discussed. A 
good deal of vehement rhetoric has been expended in de- 
nouncing the doctrine as derogatory to the Divine character, 
thus presenting the awful spectacle of sinful, short-sighted 
men sitting in judgment on their Maker, and presuming to 
settle what is and what is not becoming in the administra- 
tion of his government. So, in former times, men vehement- 
ly denied that the earth revolved around the sun; but in 
spite of all their clamor the earth still swept onward in its 
orbit: and so, regardless of men’s reckless denunciations, God’s 
mighty truths will march onward to the accomplishment of his 
vast designs. 

It is worthy of note that those who denounce the doctrine of 
eternal punishment fight very shy of Scripture. But what 
else could be expected, since the texts which, to say the least, 
seem to teach the doctrine are so numerous and plain that it 
is very difficult to make them mean any thing else; while the 
few that are pressed into service to buttress up the notions of 
* annihilation ” or “restoration,” give an uncertain testimony, 
and afford only a feeble support. And yet, in all fairness, it 
must be admitted that the objections of the more thoughtful 
opponents of this solemn truth do not lie so much against the 
doctrine as taught in the Scriptures as against that monstrous 
perversion of it which at one period was almost universally ac- 
cepted throughout Christendom. 

In the present paper we limit the discussion to the case of 
those who have heard the Gospel; with the heathen we have, at 
present, nothing todo. Our inquiry respects only what is the 
final outlook for those who, from the sound of a preached 
Gospel, and the presence of a crucified Christ, go unsaved to 
death and the judgment. 

There are certain truths in reference to which it may be 
assumed that all believers in revelation hold common ground. 
All believe in divine government and law; in the probationary 
character of man’s present state; in a final judgment, when 
the good shall be rewarded and the wicked shall be punished. 
But just here, in regard to the nature and duration of the 
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punishment, there begins to be a divergence of opinion. This 
is the point on which we desire light. Is the punishment of 
the wicked to last forever? or shall it cease at length in resto- 
ration to the divine favor, or in utter extinction of being? 
To put it in the incisive words of inspiration, “ What shall the 
end be [‘the ultimate destiny’] of them that obey not the 
Gospel of God ¢” 


SuALu ir BE A Seconp Propation ? 


A second probation implies that men may be saved through 
some other medium than the death and intercession of Jesus 
Christ. The Scriptures clearly teach that now the government 
of the world is in the hands of a Mediator; but at the end of 
man’s probation as a race, Jesus will ascend the throne of judg- 
ment, bestow rewards and assign punishment, and, having put 
down all antagonistic authority and power, will deliver up the 
kingdom to God the Father.. 1 Cor. xv, 24-28. Then the 
mediation of Christ will cease, and the name of Jesus will no 
longer be available as a sinner’s plea. If, therefore, a sinner 
ean be forgiven and saved during a second probation, it must 
be on other conditions and by other means than those available 
in the present life ; and if by other means and on other grounds 
than the death and intercession of the Son of God, then it ap- 
pears that the death of Jesus was uncalled for and a terrible 
mistake. For if God can forgive and save a sinner in a future 
state without a Saviour, he can in this. 

Perhaps the advocates of a second probation would say, 
that this is not their meaning; that, instead of expecting pro- 
bations for all beyond the judgment, they only claim that in 
the interval between death and the judgment those who had 
no chance in this life—who never heard of a Saviour’s love, 
who were surrounded from infancy by the darkness of heathen- 
ism—will have an opportunity of hearing and accepting the 
Gospel. 

If this be what is meant by a second probation, it does not 
touch the class whose case we are now considering, namely, 
those who heard the Gospel but did not obey it. The ground 
of their condemnation will be, that, being illuminated, they 
loved “darkness rather than light, because” their “deeds” 


were “evil.” And even in regard to the heathen the claim is 
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irrelevant ; for they will not be judged by the law of a Gospel 
revelation, but by “the law written in their hearts.” 

To claim a second probation is to charge God with a want 
of fairness in his dealings, since it implies that a sufficient 
chance has not been given to some in a first probation. But 
observe, the condemnation is not that they did not Anow the 
Gospel, but that knowing it they did not obey. That which 
God requires of every man is, that he follow promptly and 
faithfully the light he has; and surely, upon the very ‘face of 
it, in respect to that all men have an equal chance. If the 
heathen are condemned, it is not because they did not believe 
on Jesus, of whom they had never heard, but because “ when 
they knew God, they gloritied him not as God, neither were 
thankful; but became vain in their imaginations, and their 
foolish heart was darkened.” And if the heathen, who have 
only the light of nature and the natural conscience, are without 
excuse, much more they who have the light of divine revela- 
tion in the person and teachings of Jesus Clirist. 

A second probation could not bring within our reach any 
more potent agencies than those now employed. God does not 
bring men to himself by a force which compels the will, but 
by appeals to motives the most powerful that can influence hu- 
man condnet; and yet even these may be effectually resisted. 
Is belief of the Gospel necessary to salvation? And will there 
be a new gospel preached “unto the spirits in prison” whose 
truths will be more effective than those of the “ Gospel of the 
grace of God?” Certainly a divine Saviour is the only ob- 
ject of saving faith; and we are not tuld of any other Christ 
who, in the other world, ean bid the sinner “look and live.” 
The divine Spirit is the only power that can awaken the con- 
science and renew the heart, and that Spirit operates among 
men here and now; but we have no hint in Scripture that he 
carries on his renewing work in the world to come. And if 
these mighty agencies fail, in any instance, to bring men to 
repentance here, what reason have we to believe the same 


agencies—or others, if such are conceivable—will be more sue- 
cessful there? On the contrary, the probabilities of salvation 
during a second probation, if such were afforded, would be 
vastly less than during a first, for every unsaved man would 
enter that second probation with hardened sensibilities, with 
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the sins of a first probation already in his way, and with the 
increased difficulties arising from matured badness of character, 
and fixed habits of resisting the Spirit of God. 

But, it is contended, the advantage of a second probation 
would be this: In the spirit-world the supreme importance of 
salvation would be so clearly seen and so deeply felt that men 
would then yield to the Spirit of God and be saved. But this 
assumes that there are means of convincing men more power- 
ful than the truth and Spirit of God; whereas Christ himself 
says, “If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will 
they be persuaded thongh one rose from the dead.” It is not 
more light and pressure from without that men need, but 
simply willingness wethin. 

The doctrine of a second probation implies, that its chances 
shall be interminable; for no better reasons could be assigned 
for punishing an impenitent sinner at the end of a second pro- 
bation than at the end of a first, while with each sueceeding 
term of probation the probabilities of the salvation of the im- 
penitent would be inconceivably lessened. There is a universal 
tendency among men to “neglect the great salvation,” and one 
of the most powerful motives to dissuade them from this fatal 
mistake is furnished by the near approach of the day when 
they are taught to believe that life and opportunity shall cease 
together. Hold out to the impenitent sinner the prospect 
of a second probation, and the force of this motive is largely 
neutralized ; for the great majority of unconverted men would 
desire nothing better than to continue as they are through an 
unending probation. 

Above all, there is no hint in Seripture that men will have a 
second probation; but instead, all that it says on the subject of 
man’s destiny points in an epposite direction. He is exhorted 
to “flee fyom the wrath to come,” and “lay hold on eternal 
life;” he is warned that the barren ground “is rejected, and is 
nigh unto cursing, whose end is to be burned;” he is assured 
that “now is the accepted time; behold, now is the day of sal- 
vation ;” he is summoned, as it were in advance, to the judg- 
ment, and hears the voice of Christ saying, “ Depart, ye cursed, 
into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels ”— 
as though to remind him that the opportunity for “ works meet 
for repentance” would cease the moment he should leave this 
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world. And from all these words of solemn warning this is 
the appeal that comes to our hearts to-day—* See that ye re- 
fuse not him that speaketh.” “To-day, if ye will hear his 
voice, harden not your hearts.” 


SHALL Ir BE ANNIHILATION ? 


The theory that the final destiny of the unsaved will be 
their utter annihilation, blotting them out of being, has been 
much pressed of late ; but it seems to be only a blind attempt 
to escape from a perverted notion of the doctrine of everlast- 
ing punishment. The somber theology of a by gone day has 
conjured up a horrid demon before which many have reeoiled 
in terror, and have sought refuge in the theory of the utter ex- 
tinction of being. The theory is grounded in materialism— 
the denial of man’s natural immortality. It is contended that 
man, whatever may have been his primitive endowments, in 
consequence of sin became mortal in soul as well as in body; 
that eternal life, in the sense of immortality, belongs only to 
those who believe in Jesus Christ, and all others are doomed 
to ultimate annihilation. Some appear to hold that this extine- 
tion of being takes place at death; while others hold that it 
occurs only after a long period of suffering subsequent to the 
final judgment. But it matters little which view is presented, 
since both are alike repugnant to reason and Scripture. It is 
seen that the passages which teach a resurrection of both good 
and bad are too numerous and plain to be set aside; but a 
theory has been propounded to the effect that though the sinner 
dies, soul and body, like the brutes, and there is an end of him, 
vet God, in some miraculous way, keeps some part of him 
alive till the judgment day, when the body is raised and re- 
united with the soul, and then he is to be tormented in such a 
manner and for such a time as may seem good to divine jus- 
tice, after which he is to be blotted out of the universe. To 
this view there are, beyond its materialistic grotesqueness, 
strong and apparently unanswerable objections. 

3elief in immortality has been almost universal from the 
earliest ages. The Egyptians believed it, and taught the doe- 
trine of future rewards and punishments. So in Assyria, in 
Greece, and in India, the idea of immortality prevailed, and 
was a potent factor in the religious life of the world. In India 
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this thought of immortality, apart from any knowledge of a 
Saviour, was so terrible that they sought refuge in the doctrine 
of a final painless absorption of the human spirit into the Su- 
preme. Here, then, we have, long before Gospel times, a be- 
lief in immortality well-nigh universal, and this universality of 
the idea proves it to be one of those primal truths inwoven 
with the very fibers of our being by the God who made us, 
—an inward and unanswerable intuitive conviction that 
while the body is subject to death and decay, there is that 
within us which survives alike the flight of time and the rav- 
ages of sickness, and which shall still endure when all earthly 
things have passed away. It is nowhere said that the Gospel 
originated the doctrine of immortality, but that it was brought 
to light by the Gospel; brought out of the dim region of 
guesses, and hopes, and inferences, into the clear light of plain 
revelation. And yet we are sometimes told that this is a new 
doctrine, and that the almost universal belief in it that preceded 
Christianity was but a delusion and a dream; and that the 
heathen had dreamed out a grander idea of man’s nature and 
destiny than the Scriptures have revealed; that the Bible 
which proclaims that the Incarnate God died for man, also de- 
clares that the race for whom he died are but a race of perish- 
able brutes ! 

If we are reminded that the Hebrew term for soul covers 
alike the soul of man and the physical life of animals, and 
therefore they must belong to the same order, the inference is 
a gratuitous one ; for there are found in the Scriptures other 
statements concerning man’s nature and destiny which mark 
him off as something entirely distinct and different from the 
irrational brutes. In the first chapter of Genesis we read 
that the earth brought forth the-living creature after his kind ; 
but respecting man’s origin God said, “ Let us make man in 
our image, after our likeness:” and so “the Lord God 
formed man of the dust of the ground, and breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life; and man became a living soul.” 
The psalmist, evidently with that record in his mind, declares 
that God made man “a little lower than the angels,” and 
“crowned him with glory and honor ;” a statement that would 
be absurd if applied to the brutes. 

The Scriptures constantly assume the immortality of the soul 
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as a doctrine so manifest, and so fundamental to religion, that 
it needs no proof. Materialists and Annihilationists often tell 
us that the immortality of the soul is nowhere expressly asserted 
in Seripture. Perhaps not; neither is the existence of God. 
Moses, in the first verse of Genesis, does not prove nor even 
assert the existence of God, but, assuming that as an indisputa- 
ble truth, he begins with the announcement that “ God created 
the heaven and the earth.” The same is true in regard to the 
doctrine of immortality: it is every-where assumed as ¢ truth 
having all the force of an axiom. The whole Jewish mind was 
saturated with the idea of immortal life. It was a truth uni- 
versally regarded as beyond dispute. And if any one shall say 
these were the utterances, and these the experiences, of believ- 
ers, all of whom have immortal life in Christ, the answer is 
ready. He who knew all thé secrets of the invisible world, for 
he had been there, has lifted the veil and shown us the truth. 
Listen to his words: *“ The rich man also died and was buried ; 
and in hell (Aades) he lifted up his eyes, being in torments.” 
This man was not saved in Christ, and yet he lives on in con- 
scious existence beyond death and burial. There stands God’s 
truth, and it will be a swift witness against the unbelieving in 
the great day. 

The terms used in Scripture to describe the future doom of 
the wicked do not convey the idea of annihilation, but quite 
the contrary. Suppose it to be true that in Scripture a term 
is sometimes used to describe the doom of the wicked, the or- 
dinary meaning of which is destruction, this is just what 
might be expected. When “holy men of old” were “moved 
by the Holy Ghost” to speak concerning the future of the 
wicked, they were not supplied with a new vocabulary in 
which to utter their conceptions; they used terms with which 
they were already familiar, “enlarging their meanings to the 
measure of that larger world.” The Christian revelation has 
given new meanings to such words as “life” and “death,” 
“salvation” and “destruction,” according to the requirement 
of the subject in hand. Take, for example, these sayings of 
Christ: “If a man keep my sayings he shall never see death ;” 
“Tle that liveth and believeth in me shall never die.” This 
last was spoken after the death of Lazarus, who had suffered 
natural death, and was destined to suffer it again. The word 
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“death” is used here not in its literal but with a spiritual 
meaning. 

Again, it is contended by some that men can have immortal- 
ity only in Christ, and that all who are not in him shall perish 
in the sense of ceasing to be. This fundamental error arises 
from confusion in the use of terms, making “ life” synonymous 
with mere “existence.” We know that “the gift of God is 
eternal life through Jesus Christ.” But the “ gift” which the 
believer receives is not a merely historical immortality. All 
men have that in the very nature with which God has endowed 
them ; but the believer receives that gift which lifts existence 
into tire, and makes eternal being a source of endless and un- 
speakable joy. Then it must be remembered that most Anni- 
hilationists hold that man does not utterly cease to be at death, 
but that some part of him—enough, perhaps, to identify him 
at the resurrection—is kept in existence by God, through the 
long, lingering ages preceding the judgment; that then the 
soul and body, being reunited, shall suffer horrible torments 
through a period the duration of which no man ean tell; and 
when they have suffered long enough to satisfy divine justice, 
they shall sink into utter annihilation. But, waiving any notice 
of this horrible grotesqueness, that something which lives on 
must be some part of the man; and so there is some part of 
him which survives the shock of death, and may survive forever. 

The word “death” is, in this use of it, sadly misinterpreted 
and misapplied. It is assumed that in the declaration “ In the 
day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die,” physical death is 
referred to; and that although man did eat the forbidden fruit, 
the law was suspended by the introduction of a redemptive 
scheme. On the contrary, we say, in the day that man trans- 
gressed he died, in the sense in which God had used the term. 
He lost his true life, the life of God in the soul. Death, in the 
sense of physical dissolution, is a universal law of nature, and 
therefore is not the penalty of sin. The Scriptures nowhere 
assert that the cause of (natural) death is sin, though they de- 
clare that the s¢/ng of death is. We do not forget that St. Paul 
says, “ by one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin,” 
nor that other awful declaration, “the wages of sin is death ;” 
but we also remember what so many seem to have forgotten, or 
never knew, that the main thonght in these passages is not 
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physical dissolution at all, but that infinitely more terrible 
thing, the less of the divine life—-the death which reveals itself 
in trespasses and sins. 

It has been supposed by some able teachers that but for the 
interposition of a redemptive scheme a sentence of literal 
death would have been executed upon the first transgressors, 
and thus the human race would have become extinct. This 
also is a mere assumption, growing out of a false inte rpre tation 
of the term “death.” If the interposition of a Saviour ‘could 
alone prevent the extinction of a sinful race, how comes it that 
the devil and his angels have not been annihilated? And still 
further, had no Saviour been provided, the extinction of the 
human race would have been an act of merey rather than of 
judgment, since the perpetuation of a sinful race without a 
Saviour would have been only an unmitigated curse, and wholly 
incompatible with God’s righteousness. 

This doctrine becomes increasingly repugnant when viewed in 
the light of redeeming love. The promise of a Divine Incarna- 
tion for human redemption dates back to the time of man’s 
first sin; but the theory to which we now refer presents the 
awful spectacle of the mighty God becoming incarnate to con- 
fer immortality upon a race—or part of a race—of brutes, 
while the marvelous expenditure of Calvary was for the redemp- 
tion of one “ whom a brick-bat might extinguish i in an instant.” 
O! if immortality were not natural and ‘inalienable in man 
would it not have been infinitely more merciful to have suffered 
the race to become extinct at the fountain-head than to bestow 
upon them a fresh lease of an existence that to multitudes would 
prove only a terrible curse? But if immortality is man’s na- 
tive endowment, inseparable from his being, then we begin to 
see why such mighty agencies were put in operation to save him 
from self-wrought and eternal ruin, and we see some fitness 
in the wondrous story that “God so loved the world.” Ina 
spirit of reverent thankfulness to God, we assert that there was 
something seen in the human race that called for the divine care 
for them. They were his children, and though wayward and 
rebellious he loved them still. His image was still in them, 
though now marred and defaced ; and to restore that image, 
and bring back the wandering children, the Son of God stooped 
from heaven to earth, and became the Son of man. 
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May irr nor Be Resroration arrer A Lourep Periop or 
PunisuMenr ? 


The theory of “restoration” is based on the assumption 
that suffering can do for man that which Christ failed to ae- 
complish, forgetting that punishment is the result of neglect- 
ing the only way of salvation, and not itself a means of salva- 
tion. If the theory is true that suffering can save men, we are 
at once confronted by the awful spectacle of rival saviours, and 
our ears catch the echo of rival songs of praise among the re- 
deemed. “A great multitude that no man can number” sing, 
“Unto him that loved us and washed us from our sins in his 
blood, . . . to him be glory both now and forever,” and an- 
other multitude, perhaps equally great, sing, “ Unto the penal 
fires that burned out our sins, be glory, both now and forever.” 
But John in the vision of Patmos did not hear this latter song. 
Those who teach the theory of restoration seem to entirely 
misapprehend the design and also the effects of punishment. 
They appear to suppose that it is always and every-where cor- 
rective, and designed for reformation ; never retributive. On 
the contrary, the idea of retribution enters, to some extent, into 
every kind and form of punishment, whether inflicted by God 
or man, in this world or the next. 

There are three aspects of punishment which cover the whole 
ground. It is either (1) Corrective, the object of which is the 
reformation of the offender; or, (2) Preventive, the object 
being to deter others from sinning; or, (3) Retributive, the ob- 
ject of which is to inflict deserved penalty upon the guilty. 
To these three aspects of punishment there are, in the uni- 
verse, three corresponding powers: (1) The Family, where 
punishment, as to its design, is chiefly corrective ; (2) The 
State, whose, pnnishments are chiefly deterrent or preventive ; 
(8) The Day of Judgment, whose punishments are retributive. 
In God’s dealings with men all these three aspects appear ; bat 
in this life the first two are the more prominent. He “ chastises” 
his children, not for his pleasure but for their profit, that they 
may be “partakers of his holiness,” and even then only when 
they have offended. Such, however, are not purely retributive 
punishments, but also fatherly corrections, which in the end 
yield “the peaceable fruit of righteousness unto them that are 
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exercised (reformed) thereby.” But in his dealings with the 
perversely rebellious, we perceive a marked difference from 
both of the former. There the retributive element is the rul- 
ing one, and not uncommonly it is * judgment without mercy.” 
When God punished the antediluvian world with a universal 
deluge, there was no promise of subsequent restoration to his 
favor. When he overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah, the baptism 
of penal tire had in it no corrective element. It was “ judg- 
ment without mercy ;” and it is presented by an apostle as a 
significant indication of the principle upon which the divine 
government proceeds. And the same is afterward more largely 
declar¢d : “ He that despised Moses’s law died without merey 
under two or three witnesses: of how much sorer punishment, 
suppose ye, shall he be thought worthy, who hath trodden un- 
der foot the Son of God, and hath counted the blood of the cove- 
nant, wherewith he was sanctified, an unholy thing, and hath 
done despite unto the Spirit of grace?” but it must be ob- 
served that it is only upon the impenitent that God inflicts the 
“sorer punishment.” He who yields to the calls of mercy finds 
forgiveness; but he who passes unsaved beyond the boundary of 
this life’s probation has no promise that he shall find place for 
repentance, though he seek it carefully, with tears. Sufferings, 
thongh endured for ages, cannot constitute the lost soul more 
worthy of divine favor than before, seeing that the evil nature 
still remains unchanged. “The Lord knoweth how to.... 
reserve the unjust unto the day of judgment to be punished ;” 
but no hint is given that he reserves them to be restored to 
favor when the punishment is over; and without some such in- 
timation is it to be presumed that such is his purpose 4 

But where is the proof that punishment will have in the 
future life the power that seems to be claimed for it to deter 
men from sin? Wicked men are often punished in this life, 
and yet they, in most cases, continue to run greedily after sin. 
The libertine receives in himself the recompense of his sin, but 
is not thereby reformed. The drunkard suffers, in health, es- 
tate, and character, but still he continues in his sinful indul- 
gences, unsaved by his sufferings. 

The theory we are noticing assumes that man can exhaust 
the curse and penalty of sin, and afterward rise to purity and 
heaven; but if so, there is for such cases salvation by another 
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name than that of Christ. The Scriptures, on the contrary, 
teach that when the sinner is cast into prison “he shall in no 
wise come out thence till he has paid the uttermost farthing ;” 
while as to his ability, it is declared he has “nothing” where- 
with “to pay.” Those who hold this theory forget that sin is 
a self-perpetuating evil, and that man cannot escape its curse 
unless sin itself is destroyed. Let it be steadily kept in mind 
that punishment cannot destroy sin; that only divine grace can 
do that; and the sinner who passes unsaved into the spirit- 
world goes where he has no promise that grace can ever reach 
him. If the penalty of sin could be exhausted by suffering, pun- 
ishinent would cease to be retribution ; it would then become a 
means of grace. But of this no hint is given in the teachings 
of the word of God. The punishment of. the future is “the 
wages of sin,” and not a moral force by which a lapsed soul 
can be restored to holiness and the favor of God. 

If, however, we assume the possibility of restoration, how, 
in the nature of things, is it to be brought about? Shall it be 
by the mere fiat of Omnipotence?. “ The divine government,” 
a distinguished author wisely remarks, “is not a series of iso- 
lated arbitrary acts, but a vast net-work of correlated principles, 
wide and lasting as the universe, in which sin and punishment 
stand to each other as cause and effect. It is in the nature of 
sin to tend to perpetuate itself, and to produce misery. This 
process is a matter of natural and moral law. To cut off by 
the sheer force of omnipotence the proper effect of sin, and 
cause it to be followed by eternal joy, would not only be an ab- 
rupt break in the course of natural law, but a violent wrench 
of moral relations, forcibly making sin the precursor of 
happiness, which would not be less violent than to make piety 
the precursor of wretchedness. If a simple fiat of divine 
authority might empty the bottomless pit, why not a similar 
fiat have obviated the necessity for the humiliation of the di- 
vine Son in the redemption of mankind? And why might 
not such a fiat have prevented all the agonies and inconven- 
iences ever incurred by sin?” 

Still more difficult is it to conceive that any thing in the 
circumstances or surroundings of a fallen spirit can effect its 
restoration. Suffering and misery are the results of sin, and 
while the sin continues the suffering must endure. If the sin- 
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ning were to cease the moment the soul entered the spirit-world, 
the idea of exhausting sin’s penalty, though still unwarranted, 
might not appear so hopeless; but if sin perpetuates itself in 
this life, despite all remedial influences, much more will it do 
so when all those influences are withdrawn ; and thus unending 
sin carries with it unending suffering as its inevitable corollary. 
The impenitent sinner goes into “outer darkness,” to the 
“worm ” that “dieth not,” and to the “fire” that “shall not 
be quenched.” Though we grant that these are but figures of 
speech, they are not suggestive of any thing that could produce 
in the sufferers “repentance unto salvation,” or create one soli- 
tary aspiration after a better life. It may be accepted as an 
axiom that a thing cannot communicate what it does not pos- 
sess; and surely in the surroundings of a lost soul there is noth- 
ing that can purify the conscience or deliver from the guilt 
of sin. 

Nor yet—taking the New Testament for our guide—are we 
permitted to suppose that a lost soul can, in the other world, be 
restored through the mediation of Jesus Christ. The inesti- 
muble value of that mediation here and now is pressed upon our 
attention in a thousand ways; but no hint is given that it will 
avail any thing in the world to come. The very urgency of 
the Gospel message indicates that this life is the crisis-hour of 
human existence, into whose brief compass are crowded oppor- 
tunities that can never be elsewhere enjoyed. If this were not 
so—if beyond this life there were even remote possibilities of 
salvation—the intensely earnest invitations, warnings, and en- 
treaties of the Gospel would sound like solemn mockeries. 
When the one talent was taken from the unprofitable servant 
it was not to be restored ; when the hopeless debtor, who owed 
“ten thousand talents,” was “ delivered to the tormentors,” it 
was a sentence of perpetual imprisonment; when the foolish 
virgins came with the despairing ery, “ Lord, Lord, open to 
us,” the door stubbornly refused to open, while from within 
came the death-knell of departing hope, “ Verily I say unto 
you, I know you not.” 


Ir Suatt Be Pountsument. 


The Scriptures teach “that there shall be a resurrection 
of the dead, both of the just and unjust” (Acts xxiv, 15); 
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that following the resurrection there shall be a judgment, when 
“every one” shall “ receive the things done in his body, ae- 
cording to that he hath done, whether it be good or bad.” 
This teaching commends itself to every enlightened conscience. 
That goodness should be rewarded and wickedness punished 
harmonizes with the eternal fitness of things. In every man 
good or evil predominates ; but as all men are free agents, good 
or evil must be voluntary. Goodness merits reward ; badness 
deserves punishment. And if goodness has a reward beyond 
the grave, shall not wickedness also receive punishment hereaf- 
ter? There is a future state of reward for the righteous: ought 
there not to be a future state of punishment for the wicked ¢ 

That the punishment of the lost soul shall be exceedingly 
terrible we infer, not from poetic images and dramatic pict- 
ures in hymns and epics, but from the clear and solemn state- 
ments of the word of God. The most terrible utterances in 
the New Testament concerning the punishment of the lost 
came from the lips of Him whose pitying tenderness brought 
him from heaven to earth to die for the sins of mankind. 
Such words from his lips are not mere rhetoric, but sober state- 
ments of solemn realities. If it is claimed that Christ’s words 
are figurative, and should not be interpreted literally, it must 
be remembered that figures imply realities, and in a case like 
this, becanse the spiritual transcends the natural, it is reason- 
able to presume that the reality is far more dreadful than the 
figure by which it is set forth. It is idle to speculate as to 
whetier the punishment shall be corporeal or wholly spiritual ; 
it isenoughto know that something unspeakably dreadful must 
be intended when it can be best represented by the gnawing of 
a worm that never dies, and the burning of a fire that shall not 
be quenched. 

But the eternity of this punishment is the aspect of the doc- 
trine most frequently controverted. It seems to some a terrible 
thing that for the sins of the present life man should suffer 
through all -the ages of the unending future. But it must be 
remembered that the sufferings of the lost are a result as well 
as a penalty, and that these sufferings largely grow out’ of the 
character which the sinner forms in this life, and with which he 
enters the future life. This is in perfect accord with the prin- 
ciple, “ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap ;” he 
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shall reap that—not something else instead of that; and “the 
harvest is the end of the world.” There is a terrible inexorable- 
ness in what are called the “laws of nature,” which is but 
another name for the laws of God, the expression of the divine 
character. Those laws are in their purpose beneficent, and 
with the obedient they invariably work for beneficent ends; 
but when resisted, disobeyed, detied, they must, because they 
are righteous, remorselessly punish whatsoever or whgsoever 
stands in the way. Ifa man puts himself in deliberate antag- 
onism to God and his laws he must suffer the consequences, 
and if in this life he forms a character which puts him in such 
eternal antagonism he must suffer eternal consequences. 

The words of Christ on this awful theme are distinet and un- 
equivocal: “these shall go away into everlasting punishment ; 
but the righteous into life eternal.” Some have tried, by reck- 
less verbal criticism, to neutralize the force of the declaration, 
and assert that the words translated “ eternal” and “ everlast- 
ing” do not signify duration without end; but every compe- 
tent scholar knows that in the Scriptures they always have that 
meaning unless limited by other words, or by the circumstances 
of the case. The eternity of God, and the duration of the 
blessedness of the righteous, are expressed by these words. If, 
therefore, the punishment of the wicked is not to be eternal, 
then God himself is not eternal, and the reward of the righteous 
must terminate, and the heaven of heavens shall pass away. 
Sometimes the doctrine is opposed by arguments drawn, or 
supposed to be drawn, from the nature and attributes.of God. 
It is said, “ God is love,” and it is declared to be incredible that 
he will consign millions of beings to endless torment for the 
sins of the present life; that such punishment would imply 
vindictiveness, which is utterly foreign to his nature. But is 
the law that dooms the assassin unjust? and are they who exe- 
eute its sentence vindictive, in the bad sense of that word? 
The penalties of the law are its vindication, and without that 
iniquity, and not righteousness, would hold sway. The idea of 
banishment from God is the most dreadful element in the pun- 
ishment of the lost. Because they choose to be without God 
in this world, they are in the fature world banished from God. 
“ This is the second death.” 
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Arr. IV.—SOUTH-WESTERN CHINA AND PROSPECT- 
IVE TRADE ROUTES, 
[First Paprr.] 

Lovts pe Carne&, who was connected, as political representative, 
with the French exploring expedition of 1866-68, in reporting 
concerning its results, wrote: “ Perspectives full of the deepest 
interest and attraction open from Saigon beyond the mountains 
of Tonyuin, over the fertile and healthy countries of Western 
China and Thibet. Fortune, which has so often made us pay 
for her favors of a day by lasting betrayal, appears to have be- 
come less cruel.” This passage sufficiently indicates the ulte- 
rior motive which has guided France in establishing herself in 
Tonquin and in the consequent prolonged military operations, 
it being none other than possession of the commerce and sup- 
posed great mineral wealth ef South-western and Western 
China. The direct origin and development of the ‘Tonquin 
affair,’ the conflict with Annam, and the larger conflict with 
China itself, have been well sketched by the animated pen of 
Dr. Wentworth in the March number of this Review, and we 
are thus spared the space required for a detailed reference to 
that subject, which, in part at least, is legitimately connected 
with our theme. 

By a recent diplomatic arrangement with native Burmah, 
but vaguely known to the world at date of the present writing, 
France has acquired a pretended claim upon a portion of the 
northern Shan States, which were indeed formerly tributary to 
Burmah, but have of late years been substantially independent. 
This territory nearly borders upon Tonquin. Such an ad- 
vance into the interior, from the colony on the south, is fore- 
shadowed in another passage from De Carné: “ Now that we 
are finally settled in Indo-China, our honor demands that the 
people of the interior should learn to know our name as those 
of the coast have already, and that England should be no longer 
imagined by these ignorant races to be the only western power.” 
M. Blansenbé, the French delegate from the province of 
Cochin China, who moved the bill in favor of the recent 
Tonquin expedition, has also with great plainness of speech 
announced at Paris what may be readily supposed to be an 
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acceptable programme of future policy for France in its new 
colony. Ue says: “The mountains which separate the basin 
of the Menam from that of the Mekong divide the vast penin- 
sula into two parts almost equal. All the western parts be- 
long directly or indirectly to England; the eastern portion 
must belong to France.” The scheme here presented, together 
with what we shall notice of recent exploration on the side of 
British Burmah, open before us as a subject of great interest 
the prospect, in our day, for the vigorous commercial ‘devel- 
opment, under European direction, of Farther India, which 
was probably the Aurea Regio of Ptolemy, or the “ Golden 
Chersonese.” The fabulous notions which have prevailed in 
subsequent ages as well, concerning the wealth of this land in 
gold and other precious metals, will doubtless be shown to have 
but moderate foundation in reality; but a more than golden 
hope will dawn upon it should the political and commercial 
rivalry of England and France be providentially overruled, 
nutwithstanding censurable acts of selfish aggression and vio- 
lence, to bind it together with Western China in the bonds of 
an advanced Christian civilization. 

As is well known, the present eagerness of France to possess 
territory and establish a commercial colony in Tonquin arose in 
an unforeseen manner from the results of the expedition sent to 
explore the river Mekong. Though the original purpose and 
ardent hope of the expedition to open by this river a grand 
route for commerce with Western China proved, by observations 
on the character of the stream, an entire failure, it is in place 
here, especially in view of present occurrences which call atten- 
tion to the different States of the peninsula, to give some brief 
account of this heroic and interesting achievement. Such an 
exploration was originally proposed by Garnier in 1863, but the 
authorities at Saigon were then without sufficient preparatory 
knowledge of the country. In 1565, the plan was definitely 
formed at Paris through the influence of the Marquis Chasse- 
loup de Laubat, Minister of Marine, and the Admiral de la 
Grandiére, Governor of Cochin China, who spent some months 
of that year in France. M. Doudard de Lagrée was chosen 
to command the expedition. He had been sent, in 1863, to 
the court of Cambodia at Pnompenh, where he in the same 
year succeeded in negotiating the treaty which placed that 
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kingdom under the protection of France, and where he re- 
mained to gain all accessible information about Cambodia and 
the countries lying to the north of it which were tributary to 
Siam. In character he was eminently fitted to gain the con- 
fidence of the various peoples with whom the expedition might 
come in contact, and also to inspire his associates with courage 
and devotion. His lieutenant was Marie Joseph Frangois Gar- 
nier, the astronomer of the expedition, a young man of brill- 
iant parts and great bravery, whose fate in the action in Ton- 
quin, December 7, 1873, is well known. The Viscount Louis 
dé Carné represented the Foreign Office. He was a talented 
writer wlio could well set forth the impressions, aims, and hopes 
of the expedition, but was destined to meet an early death 
at Paris in 1870, resulting from disease contracted in the Laos 
country. Messieurs Delaporte, Joubert, and Thorel were re- 
spectively the artist, geologist, and botanist of the company, the 
latter also being the authority in anthropology. Passports 
were obtained from Bangkok, Hué, and Peking, either at once 
or after some portion of the journey had been made. Appli- 
cation to the Burmese court at Ava failed. The expedition 
set out from Saigon June 5, 1866, in two gun-boats, which were 
exchanged for light canoes at Kratieh; the original force, 
twenty-three persons in all, being later reduced, while much 
of the equipment was cast aside at successive passages where 
difficult navigation or unexpected fatiguing marches compelled 
it. In view of the physical obstacles surmounted, the perils 
encountered through the unhealthiness of the country, the pro- 
longed and vexatious delays of diplomacy in the numerous 
States traversed, the honor of great fortitude and patriotic de- 
votion must be accorded to those who composed this expedi- 
tion and conducted it throngh all difficulties. The general 
course accomplished was an ascent of the Mekong nearly as far 
as the southérn border of Yunnan, the crossing of that prov- 
ince in a north-easterly direction, by way of the capital, till the 
Yang-tse was reached, from which point the journey was made 
by steamer to Shanghai, and the company arrived on return at 
Saigon June 29, 1868. In all, the distance traversed from 
Kratich, head of steam navigation on the Mekong, to Shanghai, 
was 5,392 miles, of which 3,625 miles, chiefly in a country 


geographically unknown to Europeans, were surveyed with 
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eare, and the positions fixed astronomically. A full scientific 
account of the expedition was published at Paris in two su- 
perb quarto volumes, with abundant maps and illustrations ; * 
M. De Carné reported its progress in a series of brilliant pa- 
pers in the /2evue des Deur Mondes,+ 1869-70 ; and we have 
later the memoir and letters of De Lagrée, accompanied by 
numerous other papers and historical essays, chiefly about 
Cambodia, edited from his manuscripts.t 

We can but briefly touch upon some of the results aftained 
by the expedition in its course through the Laos or Shan 
States, it being understood that there was no general explora- 
tion of the country, but only of the river and some adjacent 
regions. Of chief importance was the sadly disappointing dis- 
covery that the Mekong, whose course as determined by the ob- 
servations is now presented in the most recent maps, owing 
to the great irregularity of its current, the number of its rap- 
ids and cataracts, is entirely unfit for steam navigation above 
Kratieh (some 280 miles from its mouth), or at best above 
Sombor. The great cataract of Khong presents a quite im- 
passable barrier. There are frequent rapids between Bassak 
and Khemrat. For a space of perhaps sixty miles here the 
water runs through a channel over 330 feet deep and hardly 
200 feet across. At Bassak the river is 7,384 feet wide, and 
farther down, at Stung Treng, it is of much greater breadth, 
but with a strong and violent current which twists into furious 
eddies. For some two hundred miles below Vien-Chang, in 
the bend of the river westward (as one ascends), a steamer 
might ply, but above this point, where the ascent of the stream 


#4‘ Voyage d’Exploration en Indo-Chine, effectué par une commission francaise 
préridée par M. le Capitaine de Frégate, Doudard de Lagrée.” 2 vols, 4to. 
Paris: Hachette et Cié, 1873. For a popular account of the course of the ex- 
pedition from the pen of M. Garnier, with full illustrations by M. Delaporte, 
see the “ Tour du Monde,” vols. xx-xxvi (1869-73). Hachette & Co., Paris. 

+ Reissued ina volume by E. Dentu, Paris, 1872. English translation, “ Trav- 
els in Indo-China and the Chinese En.pire,”’ by Louis M. De Carné. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 1872. 

t “Explorations et Messieurs de Doudard de Lagrée, Capitaine de Frégate, 
Premier Representant du Protectorat francais au Cambodee, Clef de la Mission 
d’Exploration du Mekong et du Haut Song-koi. Extraits de ses Manuscrits, mis 
en ordre par M. A. B. de Villemereuil, Capitaine de Vaisseau.” 4to, cxi, 684. 
Paris: Imprimerie ut Libraire de Mdm. Veuve Bouchard-Huzard, Jules Tremblay, 
Getidre et Buecesseur. 1883. 
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is directly northward toward Luang Prabang, the country be- 
comes mountainous, and the river, larger here than the Menam 
at Bangkok, forces its way through steep banks with a noise 
like the roaring of the sea. Above Chieng-Khong it winds 
through a magnificent plain, but farther up becomes, in spite 
of its volume, far more difficult of navigation than before. In 
short, through all its 2,000 miles of length, except in the sec- 
tion below Kratieh, the Mekong is nothing better than a mag- 
nificent mountain torrent. The French explorers were early 
forced to confess as much, though De Lagrée, as he looked upon 
the expanse of waters at Bassak, penned this natural exclama- 
tion: “ Quel beau fleuve!” This river, like the Menam, is sub- 
ject to annual inundation, there being at some points a differ- 
ence of thirty-five to forty feet between the usual and extraor- 
dinary level; the latter occurring in July and August.* 

At Bassak, a very ancient residence of Laos kings, the 
prince, now subject to Siam, professed his readiness to accept, 
like Cambodia, the protection of France. De Lagrée visited 
Ubon, westward on the Se-Mun river, which connects Bangkok 
by trade with most of Laos above it and below Luang Prabang. 
De Carné expressed his opinion that France should extend her 
sway over Ubon and over the whole country south of the Se- 
Mun as far westward as Khorat, and withdraw the trade by 
which Bangkok profits to Saigon. This and similar projects 
have been a natural cause for the alarm which has prevailed, 
as especially reported during the last year, at the court of 
Siam. It has been proposed to embrace the region of the same 
latitude east of the Mekong in the scheme. To stimulate the 
trade, which is but moderate and in the hands of the Chinese, 
and bring profit to the French colony, a railroad is now being 
constructed from Saigon to Pnompenh, with the ultimate de- 
sign of makéng it serve the purpose for which the river is unfit 
by an extension northward; and if the French colony should 
prove, contrary to probability, a substantial success, this line 

* The chart accompanying this article is simply designed to show the relative 
position of different points. A good and handy map of China (17 by 18 inches), 
accessible to all, is that issued by the China Inland Mission. It exhibits quite 
fully the mountain ranges and rivers (though inaccurate as to the Mekong), and 
embraces a part of Burmah and the Shan States. Address Rev. E. R. Smith, 


Mission Rooms, Methodist Episcopal Church, 805 Broadway, New York. Price, 
20 cents, 
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may yet form some connection with the territory of China. 
The expedition found Burmese peddlers selling English goods, 
as cotton checks, printed calicoes, woolen fabrics, buttons, and 


needles, at Ubon and elsewhere. 


“ Khorat,” says De Carné, 
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“is a vast entrepét where many Chinese have settled, who go 
out from it in all directions through the Siamese territories, 
and carry the English cotton checks through every part of Mid- 
dle Laos.” * There was a like activity in English goods at 
Luang Prabang, where the Indian rupee was found to be the 
standard coin, and British Burmese were the traders instead of 
Chinese. This is the most spirited and independent of the Laos 
States which have heretofore acknowledged allegiance to Siam. 
It is inhabited by vigorous northern Shans, and the town has a 
daily market, the only one at that time (according to De Carné) 
in Siamese Laos. The reception accorded the expedition here 
was at first cool, on account of the prevailing sympathy with 
Chieng-mai, a Siamese Shan State on the west, in its disposi- 
tion to repel the advances of the English. The authority of 
China had already been thrown off, and the presence of Chinese 
in the town is rare. The State borders on Tonquin, with the 
intervention of some wild tribes, and has been a recent object 
of active diplomatic schemes on the part of France. The Laos 
population of the State was estimated at 100,000 to 120,000, 
and the number of savages at 200,000 to 300,000, of subdued 
and unsubdued tribes, a classification which obtains throughout 
the country. A system of slavery exists in Laos, sustained in 
part by raids upon the wild tribes, less practiced now than for- 
merly.+ The expedition found it difficult to arrive at an esti- 
mate of the population in these States, and it was hard to obtain 


* The term “ Laos” is applied by the French, and is commonly applied, to the 
region of the States dependent on Siam, as it is to the people inhabiting it, though 
frequently, and in this article, the term Shan is used synonymously with it. The 
Siamese Laos, or Shans, are but another variety of tlhe great Shan race repre- 
sented by the northern tribes or states. Shan is, however, a Burmese term. 
This people, now identified with the Tai stock, according to the latest and per- 
haps most reliable investigations, migrated originally from the Kia-lung mount- 
ains north of Sze Chuen and south of Shen-Si. The Siamese are a branch of the 
same stock, and call themselves the “ Little Tai.” 

+ Only a small proportion of the slaves in Siamese Laos are derived from this 
source. The chiefs of the subdued tribes sell the poor of their villages. Parents 
sell their children. It is a custom of the people in some parts to place themselves 
under the protection of some chief. These lords or chaos are of different grades, 
and make up the ruling class. In Chieng-mai (Zimmé), says Colquhoun, almost 
every body is a slave to some one else. One third of the population of Siam are in 
a state of slavery through debt. The condition is a mild one, a bond service rather 
than slavery; but the system is the curse of the country, debasing the spirit. 
The more energetic Chinese, Burmese, and northern Shans get all the trade. 
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information on other matters. Partly from this cause, prob- 
ably, they failed to make such definite and important discover- 
ies of mineral products as had been anticipated, though certain 
mines of iron, copper, and lead were visited.* In passing 
through the northern or Burmese Shan States the explorers 
found the princes quite approachable, but the Burmese officials 
hostile and unreliable. The native princes held their allegiance 
to Burmah very loosely, detesting its irregular and tyrannie 
control, and were credited by De Lagrée with a hatred of the 
English. This view of the case, however, is questionable, in 
reference at least to the present day. 

The expedition having passed throngh the extensive region 
of teak forests in the north, ceased to follow the course of the 
riverat Chieng-Hung, 1200 miles from the sea, and at an eleva- 
tion of 700 meters. After ten days of travel, the country all 
the way being extremely difficult of passage owing to the bad 
condition of the roads and the abrupt ascents and descents in 
the mountain belt, they crossed the.Chinese frontier, October 
18, 1567, and to their great joy looked down on Ssumao (itself 
1200 meters in altitude), being the first Europeans to visit this 
region except the Jesuit missionaries, who had occupied several 
pointsin Yunnan. Consultation with the authorities at Ssumao, 
and the reception of a letter from an influential and well-in- 
formed French Catholic missionary, revealed the impossibility 
of a farther ascent of the Mekong (which their instructions 
had directed them to explore to its source),t+ on account of the 
hostilities then prevailing in western Yunnan, incited by the 


* Siam itself is undoubtedly rich in minerals. Tin underlies an extensive terri- 
tory in Lower Siam. Gold abounds in the Bang-tap-han province, and at the foot 
of the “ San-ra-yot” range; precious stones in the hills about Chantaboon, on the 
east of the gulf; copper, iron, and lead at different points. Most of tiese mines, 
contrary to former policy, are now open to foreign enterprise. 

+ The Grosvenor party crossed the Mekong, called by the Chinese the Lang- 
tsang-kiang, or Kiou-lang-kiang, between Tali-fu and Yuug-Chang, where Baber 
reports it as from 60 to 80 yards wide, flowing smootlily in the floor of the gorge, 
There was no trade on the river, no boats, no road, and the valley was uninhabited. 
According to the “ Encyclopaedia Britannica” the Mekong rises in Thibet at about 
latitude 34 degrees and longitude 94 degrees. Huc and Gabet saw the confluence 
of the two main branches at Tisando (32 degrees N. lat.), and the Abbe Desgodins 
had followed the stream from that point down to Te-tche, in 27 degrees 20 min; 
utes N. lat. (See “La Mission du Thibet,” Paris, 1872, and the Abbe’s papers in 
“Bull. Geog. Soc.,” 1871, 5, 6, 7.) 
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Mohammedan rebellion which had disturbed the country since 
1855. ‘The expedition was every-where favorably received by 
the Chinese authorities, owing largely, besides the sanction of 
the official papers from Peking, to the fact that the French mis- 
sionaries in the province had allied themselves very positively 
with the government against the rebellion. The course of the 
expedition was thereupon turned eastward, in special hope of 
furthering in some way the interests which the French had al- 
ready acquired in Tonquin. When Yuen-Kiang was reached 
on the Song-koi (Red River), Garnier was deputed to explore 
this stream in its descent toward the Tonquin gulf. 

The hostile disposition of the inhabitants arrested his jour- 
ney at the end of forty miles, and he rejoined the expedition at 
Si-ngan. To his great joy, however, he learned enough to 
establish his belief that the Song-koi was navigable from the 
Chinese market of Manhao all the way to the sea; and here 
was a grand commercial prospect opened up to the expedition 
which would repay them for the bitter disappointment they had 
suffered on the Mekong. The journey was continued through 
Yunnan. From the tropical climate of the Shan States, below 
latitude 21 degrees, they had passed to a zone between 21 and 
24 degrees, temperate on the mountains, though still tropical 
in the valleys, and beyond this found a purely temperate cli- 
mate, quite cold in the winter season, in which they were now 
traveling. De Lagrée speaks of Yunnan in general as bearing 
the usual products of France, and possessing a climate favorable 
to Europeans. From Si-ngan (1400 meters elevation) north- 
ward, they found the roads of better construction and easier in- 
clination ; crossed Lake Chepin in boats, traversed the margins 
of numerous other lakes before unknown to Europeans, which 
lay at successive stages of elevation till, at a height of 2200 
meters, they came out upon the summit of the central plateau 
of Yunnan, where a magnificent prospect was open before them. 
They beheld Yunnan-fu, the capital, situated on the largest of 
the series of lakes, and entered it the day before Christmas, 
1867. They there found Pére Protteau and Pére Fenouil, the 
Catholic missionaries, both of whom furnished them much as- 
sistance, the latter being a person of great influence for services 
rendered the imperial government in the existing war. It was 
he who had sent the letter to Ssumao. They were pleasantly 
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entertamed by Gen. Ma, commander of the imperial forces, but 
were forbidden the hope of obtaining authorization from the 
Chinese officials to attempt to penetrate the Mohammedan 
States in the north-west, where the head-waters of the Mekong 
were supposed to lie. Leaving Yunnan-fu January 8, they trav- 
eled nortli-eastward through a very desolate country, till Tong- 
tchouen was reached, where a sad event occurred in the death 
of De Lagrée, on the 12th of March. He had been taken, seri- 
ously ill three days before, a result of fatigues of the journey, 
which aggravated a disease of the liver long before contracted. 
Garnier had been sent from this point at head of a small party, 
embracing Delaporte, Thorel, and De Carné, to reach Tali-fu, 
capital city of the rebel chiefs, by an unusual route through 
Sze-Chuen. Though the letter of the Mohammedan Ulema at 
Yunnan, with which they were provided, was respected by the 
chief, or “ Sultan,” the party only escaped with their lives by 
speedy flight. They returned to Tong-tchouen to mourn the 
loss of their leader. His body was transported to Saigon, where 
a monument is erected to his memory. The command devolved 
upon Garnier, who conducted the expedition to its close. 

While at Shanghai Garnier had an interview with M. Dupuis, 
who had traveled much in China, and possessed influence every- 
where with official personages. It was what he learned at this 
interview about the probable availability of the Song-koi as a 
commercial route which led to his subsequent journeys to Yun- 
nan in 1869 and 1870. In the latter year he descended the 
Song-koi to the vicinity of Hanoi,* and returning, reported to 
Gen. Ma, who gladly commissioned him to procure from 
Europe, and bring up by the new and promising river route, a 
quantity of arms for the equipment of his forces. The sequel 
is related in Dr. Wentworth’s article before mentioned. 

Passing by any consideration of Tonquin itself, or of what 
has been said concerning the special profit to France of its 
colonial schemes in this quarter of the world, it is our part to 
allude to the resources of south-eastern Yunnan, which is drained 
by the Song-koi and its tributaries. Little can be practically 
known of the possibilities of trade till a state of peace is estab- 
lished. As to the river itself, it is now acknowledged that it 


*“T/Onverture du Fleuve Rouge au Commerce.” Par J. Dupuis. Paris: Chel- 
lamel, 1879, 
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presents difficulties of navigation for a hundred miles below Man- 
hao. This town has hardly an elevation of 500 feet, but is closed 
in by hills to the north 6,000 feet in height. It is nevertheless 
asserted that a railroad, which could easily be constructed up 
the river, would find a suitable place of entrance to reach the 
plateau northward which would conduct it to Yunnan-fu. 

In the new Manhao, on the left bank, Cantonese were settled 
in large numbers in prosperous times, representing mercantile 
houses in Canton, Hong-Kong, Macao, and other places on the 
coast, who send thither woolen, cotton, and silk fabrics, raw 
cotton and tea being taken in return. In the years of the re- ° 
bellion the trade had been largely transferred to the Si-kiang 
(the river of Canton), but it has since to a considerable extent 
returned. Garnier gives a pleasing picture of such portion of 
this section of Yunnan as he visited, as to its productiveness 
and general aspect of civilized culture. At Yuen-kiang quite a 
quantity of cotton and sugar was produced on the plain. An 
irrigating canal, such as is common throughout China, was ob- 
served running along the line of the river and serving all the 
villages. On the plateau many fields of deep red earth were 
waving with Indian corn. In the vicinity of Si-ngan fine mar- 
ket gardens were seen, intermingled with sugar plantations, 
along the bank of a river flowing either into the basin of the 
Song-koi or of the Si-kiang, which was diked all along its 
banks, and over which, at near intervals, extended bridges of 
Roman-like construction, decorated with pagodas, triumphal 
arches, and ornamental gates. The rectangular city of Si-ngan 
(this being the usual form of Chinese cities), with which were 
connected populous and busy suburbs, showed yet, notwith- 
standing many had been ruthlessly destroyed by the rebels, offi- 
cial buildings, or yamens, and pagodas tastefully decorated, 
with markets.of such excellent construction as many a city in 
France does not enjoy. 

Garnier alludes to the numerous mines of gold, silver, and 
copper which were said to exist in the department of Kai-hua, 
eastward, which is drained by an affluent of the Song-koi. The 
French, as is remembered by the natives, made many inquiries 
after the mines, and the favor of considerable information was 
accorded them. Indeed, their grand object of study in Yunnan 
was the mineral products of the region, as they had formed 
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expectations of finding in them great sources of wealth; but 
they visited the country at a time when the majority of the 
mines had been for years closed on account of the rebellion. 
M. Emile Rocher, officer in the customs service of China, accom- 
panied Dupuis to Yunnan in 1869. He traveled with him a 
portion of his journey in 1870, and, on the latter’s departure 
for Europe, remained to organize the imperial arsenals, making 
an exploration of the southern portion of the province. He 
devoted himself to a study of the metallurgy practi¢ed in 
Yunnan, and has treated the subject in a full and scientific 
manner, besides giving a general description of the portion of 
the country he visited, in two volumes, which include several 
chapters on the history of the Mohammedan rebellion.* Mate- 
rials for the historical part of the work were secured with the 
aid of the highest authority, both imperial and Mohammedan. 
He speaks of the neighborhood of Si-ngan as possessing mines 
of great richness—iron, copper, tin, lead, silver, gold—and says 
that this fact has contributed to educate for generations the peo- 
ple of that city in the art of mining, so that they stand at the 
head of the province in this industry. In the mining village of 
Ch’-a-tien (on the road to Meng-tzu) the houses are mostly well 
built and comfortable; among them are many temples erected 
by the societies of miners, and more or less decorated. He found 
the bustle of the place, the commercial transactions, and the 
general well-to-do appearance of the people a testimony to the 
richness of the country. The number of workmen was contin- 
ually increasing. At Kuo-chia silver, tin, lead, and iron are ob- 
tained. About two hundred galleries produced tin at that time, 
though the work had been greatly interrupted by the unsettled 
state of the country. The deeper galleries were abandoned, 
though still yielding abundantly, through want of effectual ap- 
pliances to purify the air, while accidents from the same cause 
were numerous. We quote in full an interesting passage about 
the visit to this mine: 


A few days occupied in visiting the different mining works of 
the village enabled us to sufficiently study the different methods 
employed in operating the metals. This industrial population, in 


* “Ta Provineé Chinoise du Yunnan.” Par Emile Rocher. 2 vols.,8vo. Paris: 
Ernest Leroux, Editeur. 1879. This work is accompanied by a very full map of 
the province. 
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full sympathy with a spirit of progress, did not for a moment 
cease to show » responsive and kindly disposition toward an 
inquirer, and instead of coldness and jealousy in presence of a 
stranger, we found only, in masters and workmen, a readiness to 
suspend their operations in order to explain to us the minutest 
details, ‘To this openness was joined a measure of curiosity, for 
at each step of the process they did not fail to ask if the same 
method was used in Europe. They were quite incredulous when 
we told them of the results obtained by our engineers, whether 
in regard to the celerity of the operations or the quality of the 
products. Sometimes the more intelligent among them, having 
readily grasped the idea of the European process, closely exam- 
ined the operation, and inquired whether the same machines could 
not be manufactured in their own country. Others, generally 
the more advanced in years, who were unable to conceive of any 
process more practical or valuable than their own, received what 
we told them as tales designed for their amusement, or as a slight 
upon their intelligence. 


Rocher gives decided testimony in many passages to the agri- 
cultural fertility and prosperity of eastern Yunnan. This view, 
however, is directly contradicted by Mr. Colquhoun, a recent 
English traveler in these parts, to whose work we shall, later on, 
refer more fully.* He allows, what all must admit, that the 
Song-koi offers the most direct and easiest route to eastern 
Yunnan; but “it is one thing,” he says, “to secure the route, 
and another to secure the trade.” “Every thing we have 
seen points to the poverty of this portion of the country, and 
the small amount of commerce that can be developed. .. . The 
country is barren and mountainous, with few villages, from 
which a poverty-stricken peasantry and a small governing class 
extract but a meager living.” It is not easy to reconcile the 
two reports, especially as years of peace have intervened since 
the visit of M. Rocher and of the expedition ; though it is true 
that the English traveler saw certain parts of the country not 
observed by the others. 

It is unquestionable that the French have been stimulated in 
their efforts to open new resources and means of trade in the 


* “ Across Chrysé.” By A. R. Colquhoun, Executive Engineer Indian Public 
Works. With 300 illustrations, three specially prepared maps, and 30 fac-similes 
of native drawings. London: Sampson, Low, & Co. New York: Scribner & Wel- 
ford. 1883. 

Chrysé stands for the ancient Greek of 7 ypvey, supposed to represent Malacea, 
or to be equivalent to the Aurea Regio of Ptolemy, the Indo-China peninsula. 
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countries here contemplated by the zeal which England had 
shown in the same direction. As for England, she has suffi- 
cient motive, like other European nations in this era, to extend 
her colonial interests and their trade connections, in that the 
products of the colonies and of this trade, particularly in the 
East, appear indirectly to furnish the necessary support for 
the masses of her working people at home. The balance of 
trade against her in the United States—through purchase of 
cotton and breadstuffs of some £88,000,000 annually—is said to 
be largely met in this manner ; that is, through the purchases of 
American merchants in the East.* Extension of her colonial trade 
seems to be an urgent necessity for her life. British Burmah 
is an example of snecessful colonization in a commercial point 
of view. The population has rapidly increased from 2,092,331 
in 1863 to 3,736,771 in 1881. The colony has yielded a surplus 
to the Indian government which, for nine years ending in 
1881, aggregated £7,381,485. The total general revenue, exclu- 
sive of municipal, postal, and railway, increased from £1,232, 

066 in 1871 to £2,164,067 in 1881. Rangoon has become the 
rival of Madras as a shipping port. Previous to 1852 its aver- 
age annual shipping was 125 vessels, of which only 20 were 
European. The arrivals of 1881 counted 842 ships, with a 
tonnage of 584,450. The serious check which the growth of 
trade has received now becoming more apparent, from the de- 
plorable condition of affairs under King Thebaw’s reign in 
Upper Burmah, which began with 1879, the year after his 
accession, when the British Resident was withdrawn from 
Mandalay, is accidental, though there are also general causes, 

presumably temporary, for the depression of the last two or 
three years. The trade between British and native Burmah 
was increasing rapidly under the reign of the former King 
Mendoon, growing from £2,188,899 in 1869-70 to £3,863,406 
in 1879-80. In textile fabrics it advanced from £110,796 to 
£562,205 at the same dates. Something has been done for the 
colony in laying down railways, as to Prome and Toungoo, and 
much more for the steam navigation of the Irrawaddy. The 
numbers of steamers on the river increased from 9 to 38 be- 
tween 1871 and 1881. There were no steamers there till 1868. 
In 1882 the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company had twenty-nine mag- 

* See more on this subject in the “ Nineteenth Century,” September, 1884. 
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nificent steamers and forty-four flats ranning to Mandalay twice 
a week, and to Bhamo once a week. 

We make this allusion to the progress and normal commer- 
cial prosperity of Burmah for the reason that, apparently, the 
most promising new lines of communication fur the trade 
of Western China with British territory now proposed have 
their termini in that colony, and because this colonial success 
furnishes a specially good basis for hope in seeking to develop 
a trade route with China from this direction. Though noth- 
ing has yet been achieved beyond the borders of the prov- 
ince, the colonial government has taken an active interest in 
some preparatory exploration. It has been, indeed, long con- 
sidered by the general administration of India a matter of 
importance to find some <uitable land route for commercial 
intercourse with China as a means of securing advantage, if 
possible, over the dangers and delays of the sea passage by the 
Straits to Hong-Kong. If such communication could be profit- 
ably opened by railway it would, for the reason mentioned, 
quite overbalance, it is thought, any gain which France may 
make in the possession of Tonquin. 

Europe had in the Middle Ages (embracing a number of 
centuries) a very considerable intercourse, both by land and sea, 
with China, then known under the name of Cathay, and with 
its formerly flourishing cities of fabulous wealth. The mem- 
ory of this intercourse and of the routes followed seemed for a 
long period lost in oblivion, but the fragmentary records of it 
which exist possess a deep interest—particularly in view of the 
history of Christian missions (for such missions were then ex- 
tended to China)—if not a great practical value, for our day.* 
That land of far-off renown, rediscovered by Europe, has come 
into view almost like the new world. made known to Columbus, 
who, indeed, died in the belief that he had found the Cathay 
of Mareo Polo. European exploration has but just begun. 
Gradually we are getting a clear conception of its interior, and 
it is not unnatural if, even in England, some illusions have 
heretofore prevailed concerning resources for trade and the 


* On this subject see the following valuable work: “Cathay and the Way 
Thither.” Being a Collection of Medieval Notices of China, Translated and edited 
by Colonel Henry Yule, ©. B., late of Royal Engineers, Bengal. Two vols., 8vo. 
London: Printed for the Hakluyt Society, 1866, 
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possibilities of developing rapid land communication between 
the western portion of China and the British possessions. Be- 
cause, geographically, the distance is in appearance small (some 
two hundred miles) between Sudiya, on the upper Brahmaputra, 
and the political frontier of China, it seemed, at the first glance, 
a likely project to establish and foster a trade route in this 
quarter, and the idea is not yet abandoned; but it is a region 
extremely dithicult to explore, both from its rugged, mountain- 
ous nature and from the savage character of its inhabitants, 
who have already murdered missionaries seeking to penetrate 
the country. The tribes are under the influence of the ex- 
elusive Thibetan government, and it was from this cause that 
Mr. Cooper was obliged to turn back in 1870.* Then there 
seems to be no way amid the rocky precipices and narrow 
chasins of this region practicable for any but an expert mount- 
aineer. “ There is little hope,” says Mr. Hunter in the “ Gaz- 
etteer of India,” “of a trade route in this direction between In- 
dia and China.” The same authority also makes it to appear 
a matter of great difficulty to lay down any substantial road in 
the valley of the Brahmaputra, where it is affected by the peri- 
odical inundation from the river, though in a ‘small triangular 
space of the upper valley a railway has been lately constructed 
between Talup, opposite Sudiya, Makum, at the foot of the 
Patkoi range, and Dibrugarh, head of navigation on the river; 
and to the latter place, also, eight hundred miles from the sea, 
steam navigation is profitably carried through a country fertil- 
ized by the inundation. It is, moreover, to be considered, con- 
cerning such a route, that if the tract intervening between 
Sudiya and the Chinese frontier were passable, there remains a 
lengthy journey of at least twenty days through a country of 
rugged mountains before the basin of east Sze-Chuen is reached, 
and there the established trade outlet is by the Yang-tse to 
Shanghai. Baron Richtoven, who, from his extensive journeys 
and scientific observations in China, has produced by far the 
most thorough work we have on tlie physical features of the 

* “The Mishmee Hills.” An Account of a Journey made in an Attempt to Pene- 
trate Thibet from Assam and Open New Routes for Commerce. By T. T. Cooper, 


FR.G.S., Acting Political Agent at Bhamo. 12mo. London: Henry S. King & Co. 


1873. 
More friendly relations were established with Thibet last November, with some 


prospect of a free access for Indian traders to that country. 
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country,* points out elsewhere+ that none of the English 
projects for railroad communication direct between India and 
China can afford any such suecess as has been imagined on 
account of the distance they must traverse before the really 
productive territory of China would be reached, and the vast 
engineering difficulties of the way. “The nearest town,” he 
says, “situated in the plain of China, is I-chang-fu, on the 
Yang-tse, and the distance between that point and either Sudiya 
or Bhamo is as great as that from Berlin to Constantinople, 
while the intervening country is so mountainous that half a 
dozen St. Gothard tunnels would have to be pierced, to say 
nothing of other physical difficulties.” He affirms that the 
great open way, starting from Signan-fu, in the province of 
Shen-Si, out through Kansuh into Central Asia, which has been 
for centuries considered by the Chinese emperors a channel of 
access and egress of the highest military importance, and on 
which wagons are now easily used, is the one profitable way of 
railroad intercourse between the fertile sections of China and 
other Asiatic countries. A good portion of the region is pro- 
ductive, and it abounds in deposits of coal. We have no space 
for quotation, but suggest that a perusal of the article referred 
to, which in a rather negative way illustrates our theme, would 
well repay the reader. <A railroad in that direction, however, 
if other than Chinese, must be a Russian one. When China 
gets ready for the great modern instrument of inland com- 
merce and civilization, England, if true to her former history, 
will not be deterred by any thing but a physical impossibility 
from pushing in on her side. 

From this digression we return to Burmah. We are not con- 
cerned with the railroad schemes proposing to connect that 
country with India, and thus divert to Caleutta the trade which 
now goes to Bangoon by the Irrawaddy. We have in view the 
connection of Burmah with China; and here take notice of the 
attention which the English have given to the old historical 
trade route with China having its terminus at Bhamo. This 


* “China: Ergebnisse Eigener Reissen und darauf gegriindeten Studien.” Von 
Ferdinand Freiherr von Richtoven. 3 vols., 4to. Berlin: Verlag von Diedrich 
Reimer. 1877-1883, 

+ Markham’s “ Geographical Magazine,” July, 1874, article, “ Land Communica- 
tion between Europe and China.” 
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town of native Burmah is situated on the Irrawaddy, some 800 
miles from the sea, where the river has a breadth of one mile 
and a half, and is navigable for steamers, which it is thought 
might go 150 miles farther. DBhamo, according to a descrip- 
tion of ten years ago, is anarrow town, about one mile in length, 
of 500 houses with 2,500 inhabitants, who, except the Chinese 
merchants, are Burmese Shans. The merchants are connected 
with those of the same nationality in the hill-towns of Yunnan. 
They control the cotton market, and sell also Chinese’ yarns, 
silk and silk fabries, tea, opium, Yunnan potatoes, some metals, 
drugs, and fruits brought from and through Yunnan. The 
caravans take in return into China raw cotton, ivory, and wax, 
rhinoceros’ and deers’ horns, peacocks’ feathers, precions stones, 
Manchester goods, and a few other small foreign articles. A 
stockade then surrounded the town as a defense against the in- 
eursions of the Kakhyens.* This semi-savage race, though 
largely spread over the plain, inhabit the hills some twenty-five 
miles to the east, 5,000 to 6,000 feet in height, which form the 
border of Yunnan. The Shwaylee River separates these hills 
from another range eastward, and flows into the Irrawaddy about 
forty miles in a direct line south of Bhamo, offering, it has been 
said, a way into Yunnan more capable of improvement and de- 





velopment than any other in these parts. The Taping, flowing 

* down from the Kakhyen hills, enters the Irrawaddy a mile 
H: : above Bhamo, and the paths followed by traders lead on both 
ay sides of it. There isa way of trade with Yunnan by Theinee, 
a on the more easterly range of mountains, but in point of facility 
Pay the Bhamo route seems to have been for centuries regarded as 
superior. We have itineraries of Burmese embassies to Peking 


by this route, the distance being given at 1,745 miles, accom- 
plished in 121 days. The English took an early interest in 
this trade route. With the Dutch, they had a factory at old 
Bhamo (some distance from the present town up the Taping) 
as early as 1658, and still earlier, establishments at Prome and 


* In the prevailing disturbed state of the country Bhamo was assaulted and capt- 
ured by a body of Chinese and Kakhyens on December 8, 1884, the English 
; (China Inland) and American (Baptist) missionaries barely escaping with their 
i lives, and so far as appears at the present writing, it is still held by them. The 

political future of Upper Burmah is uncertain, but it is hardly probable that the 
4 course of trade will be long interrupted. The intervention of British power in 
those parts seems called for in the interest of humanity. 
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Ava, being driven out by the wars between Burmah and China, 
Political circumstances have favored or restricted intercourse. 
In 1854, before the outbreak of the Mohammedan rebellion in 
Yunnan, the trade of Bhamo amounted to half a million ster- 
ling. The British obtained, in the treaty of 1862 with the na- 
tive Burmese government, a provision that trade in and through 
Upper Burmah should be freely thrown open to British enter- 
prise, and direct trade with China be relieved of burdensome 
duties. As the first political step toward securing the advan- 
tages of this treaty, at the instance of Gen. Albert Fytche, then 
Chief Commissioner of British Burmah, the expedition of 
1868, under Major E. B. Sladen, a very judicious officer, was 
fitted out with due escort, to journey from Bhamo into Yunnan 
and discover the cause of the cessation of trade, the disposition 
of the Panthays (or Mohammedans), the Shans, and the Kak- 
hyens towards commercial intercourse, and to report on the re- 
sources and character of the country. Dr. Anderson, professor 
in the Medical College of Calcutta was the scientific officer of 
the expedition, of which he has published a full account.* 
Though favorably received by the Mohammedan population, 
they penetrated no farther than to Momien, a Chinese town at 
5,000 feet elevation and 135 miles from Bhamo, being, on account 
of the opposition of the Chinese and the generally disturbed state 
of the country, obliged to return. In 1874, the rebellion hav- 
ing been generally subdued, another expedition under Col. 
Horace Browne was sent forward. Dr. Anderson held the same 
position as before, and records the result in a second volume.t 
To make it plain to the mandarins that these Englishmen were 
of the same nation and interest as those of the eastern ports, 
and to provide an interpreter, Augustus R. Margary, the young 
and talented consul at Shanghai, was commissioned to proceed 
west and jointhe company.t He reached Bhamo before the 

* “ Report on the Expedition to Yunnan via Bhamo.” By John Anderson, M.D., 
Medical Officer and Naturalist to the Expedition. 8vo, Calcutta: Office Super- 
intendent of Government Printing. 1871. 

+‘ Mandalay to Momien.” A Narrative of the Two Expeditions to Western 
China of 1868 and 1875 under Cols. E. B, Sladen and Horace Browne. With 
Maps and Illustrations. By John Anderson, M.D., Curator of the Imperial Mu- 
seum, ete. London: Macmillan & Co, 1876. 

t “The Journey of Augustus Raymond Margary from Shanghai to Bhamo and 
back to Manwyne.” From his Journals and Letters, with a brief Biographical 
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expedition set out, which it did February 5, 1875. But the 
Chinese were jealous, owing to different causes, and gave 
token of hostile feeling. It was probably by one of the wild 
bands under Li-sieh-tai (or “ Brigadier” Li), a rebel chief par- 
doned and intrusted with military command, that Margary was 
murdered, February 21, at Manwyne, whither he had gone for- 
ward to negotiate. The whole party was attacked, and returned 
to Burmah. 

At Peking, Sir Thomas Wade, the British minister, demand- 
ed an investigation and passports for a new mission, which 
was accordingly dispatched from Hankow, March 5, 1875, un- 
der Hon. T. G. Grosvenor. Mr. E. Colborne Baber, a member 
of the party and an observer of recognized ability, has made a 
perticular report of that portion of the route in Yunnan, through 
Yunnan-fu, Tali-fu, and Momien to Bhamo, which had not been 
previously detailed.* This investigation, which fixed the prob- 
ability of guilt upon the Chinese authorities of the province, 
resulted in the convention of 1876, according to which, with 
an indemnity and other concessions, a proclamation was to be 
posted in all the towns and cities of the empire placing foreign 
travelers under the protection of the emperor. Capt. Gill, who 
traveled in Yunnan in 1879,+ found this proclamation, or con- 
vention, effectual. He says: ‘“ On the whole, there can be no 
doubt that the central government of Peking wields a potent 
sway even in these distant provinces. It is due to the Che-foo 
Convention, to Sir Thomas Wade’s administration, that En- 
glishmen may travel with comfort throughout this vast em- 
pire.” 

Preface, to which is added a concluding chapter by Sir Rutherford Alcock, K.C.B. 
Portrait and Route Map. 8vo. London: Macmillan & Co. 1876. 

* See “ Travels and Researches in Western China.” By E. Colborne Baber. 
From Supplementary Papers of the Royal Geographical Society. 8vo. London: 
John Murray, 1882. The paper referred to is No. III: also issued separately as 
Parliamentary Blue Book, China No, 3 (1878). 

+The River of Golden Sand.” The narrative of a Journey through China and 
Eastern Thibet to Burmah, with Illustrations and Ten Maps from the Original Sur- 
vey. By Capt. William Gill, Royal Engineer: with an Introductory Essay by Col. 
Henry Yule, C.B.R.E. Two vols., 8vo. London: John Murray, 1880, 
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Arr. V.—THE LAST TESTIMONY TO THE ATONEMENT. 


Ir we glance rapidly through the five chapters of St. John’s 
first epistle, in which, probably, we have the final document 
of revelation, we find that in each of the first two and the last 
two there is a distinct statement or definition of the atoning 
work, while in the middle one there are three. Thus there are 
seven clear testimonies, independent and emphatic: a larger 
number, it need hardly be said, than can be found anywhere 
else within the same space, and running through the whole as 
its “bond of perfectness.” Then it will not require any artifice 
or pressure to make these manifold testimonies deliver one evi- 
dence to one truth; in other words, to show that the epistle is 
a prism which gives all the several colors that make up the one 
uncolored light of our redemption. On the other hand, it will 
not be a difficult task to show that each one of these testimo- 
nies is really distinct from every other; and not only so, but 
distinct from all others in the Scripture: in fact, that we have 
here seven absolutely unique presentations of the doctrine, 
which is, notwithstanding, the very “same that we had from 
the beginning.” Again, it will appear that, while some of the 
current definitions and illustrations of the atonement are absent 
so far as concerns the word and expression, not one is really 
uprepresented in deed and in truth. And, finally, it will not 
escape notice that the several testimonies which the last apostle 
lays down have more or less the nature of apologetic protests, 
providing against errors already commencing and certain in 
future times more distinctly to appear. All these several points 
of interest we must try to keep in view while discussing the 
series of passages in their order. 

I. The first allusion enters as soon as it possibly could. After 
St. John has paid his tribute to the great manifestation of the 
personal Word he introduces the substance of the evangelical 
record, that Christians have feHowship in the light of God. 
This is the positive side of their high privilege; but it demands 
the negative: “the blood of Jesus his Son cleanseth from all 
sin.” We need not pause to consider more carefully the con- 
nection between the two: suffice that they are counterparts, 
and teach when united that whatever impurity or stain the 
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light of the divine holiness detects is unseen by the Judge, 
because it is cleansed away by the virtue of the Redeemer’s 
blood. But, strictly speaking, there is no question here of 
“the Judge:” the sin for which the atoning sacrifice provides 
is viewed not as transgression but as detilement; and the vir- 
tue of which we speak is the removal of the pollution that dis- 
qualifies for the presence of God in his temple. Here, then, 
we have, as it were, a definition of the atonement: it js that 
quality in the blood of Jesus the Son of God which annuls, 
negatives, cleanses, or covers the pollution of sin. But the sen- 
tence, as we read it, stands alone in the New Testament, and 
our only concern at present is with the fact of its uniqueness. 
The peculiarity of the phrase is not precisely its allusion to 
the cleansing efficacy of Christ’s blood: as to this there are 
some few parallels more or less complete. For instance, in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews we read of the blood of Christ 
as cleansing our conscience from dead works, and as being 
the blood of sprinkling; and of our Saviour as having made 
purification of our sins. So in St. Peter’s first epistle, and 
elsewhere, the “precious blood” is the price of our redemption. 
But there is such a fullness and emphasis in the sentence before 
us as cannot be found elsewhere. We are so familiar with this 
wonderful saying that we are apt to forget how wonderful it is. 
Comparing it, however, with other testimonies that had gone 
before, we mark at once its high singularity of meaning. The 
blood is here for the first time the blood of Jesus the Son of 
God: “of Jesus,” the human name which occurs prominently 
throughout the epistle; and of “the Son,” which occurs with 
equal prominence; and of both, here alone united, as giving 
the final testimony of Scripture to the divine-human value of 
the sacrifice offered for our sins. We have the same declara- 
tion in an indirect form in other places: for instance, where 
St. Paul speaks of “the Church of God, which He purchased 
with his own blood.” But now it comes out expressly, finally, 
and conclusively; the last testimony to the true standard of the 
value of the blood. Whatever is elsewhere said of its goodly 
price, of its heavenly virtue, of its infinite power in heaven, 
and, therefore, on earth, finds its reason here. “Jesus” fur- 
nished the blood which carried with it the pouring out and 
offering to God a perfect human life; but it was the blood of 
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the “Son” of the Father which he himself offered, and which 
it is superfluous, therefore, to qualify with any epithet indica- 
tive of value. Almost always, until now, something had been 
added to betoken the superiority of this blood; but now the 
final testimony renders any commendation needless. It is “the 
blood of Jesus his Son.” 

Final testimony it is and it is not. In fact, we shall see 
that our epistle is rounded with one witness, which begins and 
ends with “blood.” And this suggests at once how utterly 
wrong they are who strive to diminish the reality, the theolog- 
ical and practical reality, of the blood of our Incarnate Sacritice. 
It is sometimes said that the sacrificial language of the old 
economy enters the New Testament only as figure and for a 
transitional purpose; that the speech of the Gospel bewrays 
that it came up out of the ancient temple, and could not easily 
shake off the Levitical phraseology; and finally, that all our 
notions of the atonement must be rid of these ancient incum- 
brances and brought up to the standard of a “living sacrifice,” 
as presented by our Representative and Pattern and reflected 
in ourselves. Now if that were true, we should certainly find 
that the language of the New Testament would gradually refine 
away these allusions—that its current would run clearer and 
clearer until all this sediment had fallen out of sight. But the 
passage we consider is in evidence to the contrary. Indeed it 
is only the consummation and finish of a series of evidences to 
the contrary. The Levitical language is more distinct and real 
at the end of the gospels than at the beginning, at the end of 
the Acts than at the beginning. St. Paul, certainly, as he 
writes on and on, does not forsake the altar and its terminology; 
nor are his writings less sprinkled with the sacred blood at the 
end than at the beginning. And here comes St. John, the most 
spiritual, eantemplative, and mystical of all the writers—so far 
as such language is permissible—and at the very close of reve- 
lation, opens and finishes his last document by a most realistic 
allusion to the blood of the sacrificial atonement. St. John, at 
least, gives no sanction to the idea of a Gospel so “spiritual” as 
to need no support of a veritable oblation on the cross. He 
does not, indeed, mention the cross; though, as we shall see 
hereafter, he introduces it without the word and in the most 
impressive manner. But his epistle is proof that the evan- 
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gelical system has not developed itself clear of the oblation for 
human sin, and has not refined itself out of the elements of 
divine wrath and its propitiation. To any one who has been 
fascinated by the modern theory, and has come almost insensi- 
bly to believe that the entire vocabulary of atonement served 
only to express the shadows of a better dispensation in which 
there is at last remission without shedding of blood, the lan- 
guage of the last evangelist at the opening of lis last transcend- 
ent treatise must communicate—at any rate it ought to com- 
municate—something like a shock. The transition from the 
awful light in which God 1s and in which Christians wank, to 
the “blood of Jesus his Son” cleansing from all sin, must be 
startling to him. To us it is the sublime simplicity of the 
Gospel. 

And as the blood is here the veritable sacrifice of the Incar- 
nate Son, so its efticacy is here the entire anuulling and cover- 
ing of sin, viewed in its relation to the altar. It is said “to 
cleanse from all sin ;” and the question may arise whether St. 
John means more by cleansing than the word generally im- 
ports. Some expositors have lately striven to press the word 
into another service. The blood is said to retain its life, which 
is presented to God in sprinkling or received into the very 
nature of the believer. There is, doubtless, something ex- 
tremely attractive in the sacramental idea of an infusion of 
our Lord’s life into our souls through the medium of his blood. 
Moreover, it seems to have its sanction in the words, “ Except 
ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his blood, ye 
have no life in you.” But we can only reply that, whatever 
may be said of the sacred blood elsewhere, it is here the ve- 
hicle of atonement. The cleansing has its meaning fixed by 
long usage, and that meaning finds its best expression in the 
words which open the Epistle to the Hebrews, “ When he had 
made purification” or cleansing of our “sins.” But we shall 
return to this at the end. Meanwhile, it is enough to point 
out that the verses which follow really settle the question as to 
what cleansing by blood means. .The same word is used to 
express the act of God’s faithfulness and righteousness in for- 
giving our sins and cleansing from iniquity. Surely the word 
does not so entirely change its application within the compass 
of a few sentences. 
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II. The apostle soon returns to the atonement; and in a 
passage which still more emphatically than the former stands 
alone. Every word, and every phase of thought in the sen- 
tence that now follows, is without strict parallel in the New 
Testament. “If any man sin, we have an advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the righteous. And he is the propitia- 
tion fur our sins; and not for ours only, but also for the whole 
world.” Let it be observed that Jesus is himself the pro- 
pitiation ; that his atonement is carried into heaven as the 
basis of an intercession for his own; and that this intercession 
for his own is in harmony with a general propitiation for the 
world. 

With regard to the first point, it is remarkable that here 
only in the New Testament is the word iAaopéc, “ propitiation,” 
used, and used in such a way as to suggest a silent contrast 
with the “ blood” which opened the series. The word strictly 
means that quality or virtue in the sacrifice which propitiates 
God and expiates or annuls sin: one and the same word in 
Hebrew and Greek bearing these two meanings in Latin and 
English. Having spoken of the blood which was shed on 
earth for the cleansing away or expiating of sin, the apostle 

makes a sudden change to the same Jesus, “ himself the pro- 
pitiation.” Let the reader, with this thought in his mind; 
read tlie passage carefully, and the writer’s meaning will seize 
him at once. That which gives heavenly and irresistible vir- 
tue to the sacrifice is not the blood, nor the life which flows 
with the blood, but the very Self of the Offerer. “ He is the 
propitiation,” embodied and always effectual, “ in the presence 
of God for us.” It is easy to see the link between this and 
“the blood of Jesus his Son.” The propitiation was certainly 
in the blood; but the blood has not entered heaven, however 
nearly the Epistle to the Hebrews may approach that thought, 
The atonement is transferred to the holiest, and gives its vir- 
tue there to the intercession of the Representative of his 
Church. He is not only “Jesus Christ, righteous,” as the Para- 
clete of his people who may sin, but the strength of his inter- 
cession is that of the Son of God. “ He is the propitiation ” 
as the Son: so St. John emphatically tells us when he repeats 
this word in the fourth chapter, as we shall see. And we do 
not catch the spirit of the writer, nor perfectly enter into his 
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mind, unless we perceive the enthusiasm with which he pro- 
claims that Christian sinners have an infinite plea. He is, in 
his divine-lhuman perfection, the propitiation for them. 

But, on the other hand, St. John would teach us that, even 
in heaven, there is propitiation needed. Though he does not 
expressly say this, it is undoubtedly what he intends to convey, 
and the very conjunction of the two ideas, “ propitiation ” and 
“in heaven,” is deeply suggestive. The word must keep its 
meaning. Christians who sin against God are said to have the 
benefit applied to them, but the benefit is intended for the 
whole world. Let the two be considered for a little, individu- 
ally and apart. 

To take the latter first, the world has the virtue of the 
Saviour’s presence as the propitiation. His person interposes 
between the divine displeasure and it; that is, between God 
and the world, or race, as such ; as it is not said, “ for the sins 
of the whole world,” but “for the whole world,” with a cer- 
tain difference distinct enough to the trained ear. The apostle 
Paul would say that God is reconciled to the world, or that the 
world is redeemed. St. John does not use these words at all; 
but he means the same thing put into levitical language when 
he says that touching the whole world, Christ is a standing 
propitiation. And it will be manifest to every one how en- 
tirely new is the idea, or at any rate the expression of it. It 
is St. John who makes most prominent the universality of the 
benefit of Christ’s intervention, but he nowhere more dis- 
tinctly asserts it than here, where it comes in as it were by 
express deliberation and with an emphatic nota bene. The 
fact that, in this very epistle, the world is so sharply shut out 
of the domain of light, makes this all the more remarkable. 
At the close, “the world lieth in the wicked one:” here it 
seems to be in the Redeemer’s arms, or in some sense under his 
shadow and protection. 

For the offending Christians individually the propitiation 
avails, but in connection with a special advocacy. And each 
side of the statement defends us against its appropriate error. 
In saying that the Christian who may fall into sin has in re- 
serve a propitiation which avails for him with God, the apostle 
answers effectually and finally a most important question: that, 
namely, as to the virtue of the atonement for sins committed 
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after the first benefit of that atonement had been received, or, 
to put it more exactly, for sins after regeneration. In the 
previous chapter he had been speaking at large of the efticacy 
of the blood of Jesus the Son of God, not so much for the 
cleansing of the sins of the regenerate as for the cleansing of 
all sin generally. If we examine carefully, we see that St. 
John divides men into two classes: on the one side those who 
walk in darkness and say that they have no sin, or that they 
have never sinned ; on the other, those who come to the light 
and confess their sins. The universal atonement avails for 
these latter, who have their sins remitted as to their penalty, 
and cleansed as to their pollution. After that, the exhortation 
and Christian order is, “that ye sin not.” But the troubled 
and sensitive conscience of the believer, who nevertheless has 
fallen, may only too well remember the words of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews as to no more sacrifice for sin remaining. His 
fear may misinterpret that, as. we know that it has been so 
misinterpreted from the beginning: witness the whole econo- 
my of the added sacrament of penance. Now here is the last 
word of Scripture, and its great encouragement for the trans- 
gressor within the covenant. With the Father he has an ad- 
vocate who is himself a propitiation for the sins of his people ; 
and there is no limitation. We cannot help thinking of that 
remarkable sentence which runs thus in the Septuagint : mapa 
Loi 6 iAaopdc ort, “ there is propitiation with Thee.” But we 
must add, from another psalm, “that Thou mayest be feared ;” 
for if the word contains unlimited encouragement on the one 
hand, on the other it administers its caution. The apostle says 
that sinning Christians “have an Advocate,” and that comes 
in before the “ propitiation.” He pleads fer them though they 
have dishonored his atonement. Their case becomes as it were 
a special one; they must go to their great Confessor in heaven 
for absolution. If he pleads for them when they call him 
in as a Paraclete, they will find forgiveness, for he is himself 
an unfailing propitiation. Thus this double lesson is the 
second of our last series of witnesses to the doctrine of our 
redemption. 

III. The strength and comfort of this testimony runs 
through a long chapter. But with a new topic the apostle 
finds his way to the atonement from another point of view, 
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approaching the altar from another side. ‘“ And ye know that 
he was manifested to take away our sins, and in him is no 
sin.” Of all the seven this one is in some respects the most 
striking. But of all the seven it is introduced with the least 
formality. The theme has been the second manifestation of 
the Lord our Hope, and the necessity that all who would see 
him as he is should be found like him when he is mani- 
fested: “ pure even as he is pure,” and “ righteous even as he 
is righteous.” With what inexpressible grace does the ‘writer 
interject for his readers, as it were appealing incidentally to 
their knowledge of what he and they would alike take for 
granted as a well-understood axiom of the economy of the Gos- 
pel, that there was a first manifestation before that second one, 
and that the design of the earlier manifestation was to make 
provision for all that the latter would require. The grandest 
of all the testimonies enters in the most artless and simple 
manner. And like all the others it is without a parallel. It is 
so because it connects as no other does the general manifesta- 
tion of the Son of God with his atonement; but this will be 
referred to again in the next testimony. Meanwhile, we have 
here two points of distinctness and peculiarity: the “taking 
away of our sins” by Him in whom “is no sin.” 

It will be suggested at once that the passage is simply an echo 
of the words of the Baptist in the first chapter of St. John’s 
gospel. Certainly the evangelist goes back to his own record 
of the earliest of all New Testament testimonies to the atone- 
ment, given when Jesus was “manifested” to Israel for the 
world. But he by no means echoes the Baptist: the two testi- 
monies are not the same. They seem to unite in one word, 
“taketh away,” which occurs in an expiatory meaning, and as 
a definition of the atonement, only in those two places: the two 
Johns lifting up the same standard, one at the beginning and 
the other at the end of New Testament revelation. The word 
is found many times between these, notably with reference to 
“taking up” the cross; but with reference to what was borne 
up and borne away on the cross itself it occurs only in these. 

3ut with a difference ; rather with sundry differences. Here 
in our epistle “ the Lamb of God” is wanting, “ the world” is 
wanting: it is the combination of these, the lamb for the Jew- 
ish offering, but offered for the world’s sin, that impresses such 
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sublimity on the Baptist’s word; but our epistle is in no need 
of this striking witness. Besides, it is precisely “our sins” 
that the passage emphasizes: at any rate, even if we have to 
give up under critical pressure the “ our,” it is not the “sin” 
of the whole race, but individual “sins” that the Saviour ap- 
peared to “ take away.” 

And what is the peculiarity of the word here? It is no other 
than this, that of its two meanings that one preponderates which 
includes the entire removal of sin from our nature. The word 
aiperv liasa very special force in the New Testament exhibition 
of the atonement. It answers in St. John to several other words, 
such as “ put away,” “annul,” which combine the two ideas of 
bearing and taking “ away :” the former noting the bearing as 
by one upon whom our iniquities are laid, and the latter the 
taking away as by one whose indwelling by the Spirit entirely 
removes them; the former represented by the goat whose 
blood was carried for expiation into the sanctuary, and the 
latter by the goat which carried away the same tale of sins into 
the land of forgetfulness. Now when John the Baptist an- 
nounced the Lamb of God who * taketh away the sin of the 
world,” the translation should be * beareth,” for the Redeemer 
bears rather than bears away universal sin. And when John 
the evangelist says that he was manifested “to take away our 
sins,” the translation is right, for the Redeemer bears away 
rather than bears our individual sins. Our Revised Version 
gives in both cases “beareth” as the marginal alternative, 
without attending to this distinction. 

But the relation of the words “in him is no sin” to this 
atonement passage sets on it the seal of perfection. For it 
cannot be doubted that there is a connection between the two 
clauses: what precise connection, the intermediate “and” 
leaves very yuch to the decision of our theology or of our 
hearts. Now if we assume that the dpg bears its double mean- 
ing, though with a leaning to “take away,” then this additional 
clause may with St. John’s consent be referred to either and 
both, though with a leaning to the latter. He who bears on 
himself the iniquities of us all must have no iniquities of his 
own: that is a fundamental postulate of the Gospel, and re- 
quires a much more absolute doctrine of the necessary (as well 
as the real) sinlessness of the incarnate Son of God than current 
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views adopt. St. John’s brief and emphatic sentence seems to 
give the very last and determinate expression to the truth that 
the Son of God knew no sin in his “manifestation” in the 
flesh any more than he could know in his pre-human estate: 
“in him 1s no sin.” St. Paul’s formula is, He became or was 
made “sin for us who knew no sin:” when he felt our sin 
laid upon him, he owned or recognized or knew it not as his 
own. “He [Satan] hath nothing in me,” said our Representa- 
tive himself as he arose to “bear our sins to the tree.” St. 
Jolin’s testimony is to the rightly hearing ear an end of all con- 
troversy. But the words refer with equal directness to the 
other meaning : he who bears away our sins makes himself the 
standard of our future perfection, and makes us partakers of 
his own sinlessness. Then here we have, as it were, a new def- 
inition of the atonement. It is a provision to inake the great 
exchange perfect on both sides: the Saviour takes up our sin, 
bearing it to the cro-s; and we, united to him, must become as 
free from sin as he is himself free. One side of the definition 
must not be taken without the other. Whenever it takes place, 
whether in the other world, or at death, or during the proba- 
tion of life, the entire deliverance of the believer from his sin 
belongs to the very statement of the doctrine of atonement. 
There ought to be no question as to the “ when.” St. John at 
least leaves no ground for doubt. He analyzes for us the sin- 
lessness of our Pattern: on the one hand, and negatively, “ He 
is pure ;” on the other hand, and positively, “ He is righteous.” 
But he does not say this for the Lord’s dignity, but “ for our 
sake ;” we are to become pure “as he is pure,” and to become 
righteous “as he is righteous.” 

IV. The transition to the next allusion is a very remarkable 
one. Suddenly the apostle passes from the sin in man which 
needed atonement to the hand of Satan in that sin, and the 
kingdom of evil that he has founded upon it. There can be no 
doubt that the destruction here spoken of has still reference to 
the atonement: to the atonement, that is, in its effects. This 
is evident from the repetition of the word “ manifested,” which 
only introduces another aspect of the same work that had just 
been dwelt upon. St. John retains his Hebrew style of repeat- 
ing the thought with certain changes. Here the change is 
deeply significant. Before, it was “He who manifested ;” 
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’Exeivoc, that well-known and Only Person, who stands for the 
unnamed Lord so often in the epistle. Now “the Son of God” 
is introduced most solemnly, and for the first time, as the an- 
tagonist of the prince of this world. But not as his antagonist 
generally, and in all his ways and works as the promoter of evil in 
the universe ; only in relation to the sin of the world, and the 
deliverance of his people from it. We must remember that 
the “manifestation” is already defined; and limited to the 
earthly sphere of our Saviour’s work ; it is distinguished from 
the manifestation of the future parousia (chap. ii, 28), and finds 
its term of necessity in the death of redemption. This being 
so, we have once more a unique and distinct view of the atone- 
ment. In what sense, we may briefly make the subject of an 
investigation; which, however, must not include the whole 
teaching of the New Testament as to the relation the devil 
bears to the atonement. That relation is variously stated ; from 
our Lord’s own allusion to the prince of this world being cast 
out down to the words we now consider. It is enough for us 
to mark what gives this text its peculiarity. And that will 
best be seen by regarding it as a protest against two opposite 
errors. 

We observe here, and afterward in the epistle, the distinct 
traces of a personal spirit of evil, who is and has always been 
(from the beginning) the head and representative of sin among 
men. And in this passage the taking away of sin from us is 
closely connected with the dissolution of the power of that 
being in us and over us. The Son of God came “ for this pur- 
pose, that” he might accomplish such a dissolution. What 
makes the allusion much more emphatic is, that the whole his- 
tory of sin among men and in the world is regarded as one 
great system which the devil has been uprearing from the be- 
ginning ;.and_ which even the Son of God, appearing manifest 
on the scene, could not overturn without an atoning death. 
There is nowhere outside the Apocalypse so full and explicit a 
statement of the relation of the death of Christ to the empire 
of evil. Elsewhere we have the idea of a redemption from 
the power of darkness and a rescue from the power of Satan. 
Here the thought is more emphatic: the Avecy of our deliver- 
ance became the Avery of the enemy’s dissolution. Then the 
New Testament ends with a clear testimony to the personality 
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of Satan as the head of the confederacy of evil, and to the mys- 
terious overthrow of (by) the cross which “cast him out” and 
made the Incarnate Son of God “the Prince of this world” in 
his stead. This is an aspect of the atoning work which in some 
modern theology is summarily dispatched or resolved into the 
lingering echoes of ancient superstition. The representatives of 
this more enlightened theology make their sport of the personal 
Satan in the wilderness and at the cross. They point .to the 
fact that, for many hundreds of years after the departure of the 
apostles, the true doctrine of the atonement was much darkened 
by the notion that the price was paid to the devil, as in a certain 
sense the immemorial lord of the world. We are quite ready to 
acknowledge and mourn over that perversion. But still the faet 
reinains that among the last testimonies of the apostle who wrote 
the “spiritual gospel” is one that assigns to Satan his clear 
and distinct place, as in some most important sense the repre- 
sentative of human sin and the power from which our Saviour 
died to set us free. 

It is very easy, however, to go to the other extreme and 
over-estimate this witness. We must be on our guard against 
pressing the interpretation of “destroy” too far. Destruction, 
in the sense of annihilation and rtter abolition, is not in the 
word; indeed, it is not in any of the words that are used to 
signify the suppression of evil and of the father of it. It is not 
said that the purpose of the Son of God was to destroy Satan, 
or to remove every trace of the effects of sin from the uni- 
verse. That is a consummation which is not opened up in 
any prophetic vista: that prediction is not to be found in the 
opened or the sealed roll. It is said that the Stronger than he 
will bind Satan and unloose his plans—if we may thus attempt 
to indicate the literal play on the words. There will be a 
dissolution, a breaking up, a subversion of his scheme, and a 
collapse of his empire. As an organized opposition to the 
Redeemer’s sway it will be dissolved like a baseless fabric: 
though the poet’s words can be no further quoted, all author. 
ity and power shall be put down; there shall be no open 
and avowed opposition to the divine will; evil shall be “si- 
lent in darkness;” and a second time shall Satan be bound, 
now not for a thousand years, but forever. And all this shall 
be the result of that atoning death which gave the Incarnate 
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Son of God the rightful authority over the race redeemed 
by him. 

This remarkable testimony, however, must not be left thus. 
What after all stamps it with most importance is the confirma- 
tion it gives to the doctrine of the testimony preceding, that 
through the atonement all personal sin is to be taken away. 
The whole of the context is governed by that thought. Though 
the suppression of Satan’s work in the world is included, cer- 
tainly the neutralizing of his works within the believer's soul 
is not excluded. Here is the pendant and counterpart of that 
other witness. If the sins are our own, they are taken away 
from us by the power of Christ’s redemption. If they are the 
works of Satan, the things in our heart and life of which it 
may be said that “an enemy hath done this,” then they are to 
be brought to naught by the entrance of the Stronger than he. 
St. John does not go into the detail. THe leaves the matter in 
its broad generality. He says nothing about internal redemp- 
tion: he does not anywhere mention the word “ redemption ;” 
but he certainly purposes to convey the inspiriting truth that 
those who are born of God may be delivered from every trace 
of the work of Satan within them. Let any one read the whole 
with this idea in his mind. “He was manifested to take away 
our sins; and in him is no sin:” what is that but an assurance 
that those who rely on the value of the atonement may, and 
must, share their Saviour’s freedom from sin? He was mani- 
fested to destroy the works of the devil:” what is that but an 
assurance that all which is “of the devil” we may expect to 
have removed from our regenerate souls, now become the tem- 
ple of the indwelling Christ? All this belongs to this fourth 
aspect of the atonement. 

V. The fifth takes us to an altogether different view of the 
great sacrifiee ; that, namely, which regards it as the supreme 
example and pattern of self-sacrificing devotion to the good of 
others. The words are: “Hereby know we love, because he 
laid down his life for us; and we ought to lay down our lives 
for the brethren.” The whole sentence must be quoted; for 
the latter part of it materially affects the definition, limiting the 
intervention of our Saviour, in this passage at least, to that gen- 
eral self-suppression, self-surrender, and self-devotion, even 
unto death, which his servants are permitted, and indeed called 
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upon, to imitate. It is the passage as a whole that we take 
into account when we add this also to the unique testimonies 
to the atonement. The strong expression itself is St. John’s 
own; rather, it is the Lord’s, as his words are treasured by St. 
John. Only in his gospel and in the present quotation—for 
such we may eall it—does the phrase occur. It was one of 
the Saviour’s phrases, which he made and sanctified and sent 
into the world for our use; one whereby he signified that 
quality in his redeeming work which his people may share 
with him. About the same time that he first used it, he used 
another of a much deeper force: “the Son of man came not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ran- 
som for many.” We see which of these Simon Peter ventured 
to copy: having heard both, he cried, “I am ready to lay down 
my life for thy sake.” The apostle hardly knew then what 
he said; lis generous word was like his noble act of throwing 
himself into the water; but at least it showed that he rightly 
understood his Master’s meaning. And when his Master 
quoted back to him his own words, “ Wilt thou lay down thy 
life for my sake?” and further prophesied that, as the opposite 
of those words, he would “deny hin thrice,” we are confirmed 
in our judgment that the love which lays down life for others is 
what our Lord meant in the gospel and the evangelist means 
in the epistle. 

Here, then, we have the apostle’s sanction of the theory or 
explanation of the atoning intervention of the Incarnate Son 
that makes it the sublime exhibition of a perfect self-sacrifice 
for the benefit of the human race, the virtue of which lies in its 
power to evoke imitation in us. The theory takes many forms; 
and there is hardly one of them which has not its measure of 
truth. In the presence of a passage like this we must admit 
that the atonement was a perfect surrender and oblation of the 
human self to God; a perfect example of the exact opposite 
of the sin and selfishness of mankind; and, it may be added, a 
sublime reproof of human selfish separation from God; and, 
finally, even such a restitution on behalf of mankind as might 
be held in the estimate of Heaven to be a compensation or 
atonement for those who make it their own by copying it. All 
this, and more than this, might be drawn from the passage in 
favor of the view that reduces the virtue of the atonement to its 
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sublime moral influence. And if these words stood alone, or if 
they were inserted as the corrective of other words which were 
liable to be misunderstood, we should have to accept the beau- 
tiful theory. 

But the text does not stand alone. It must not be taken ont 
of its connection, as the very form of the sentence shows. For 
here we have another instance of that remarkable ’Exeivoe which 
is one of the characteristics of the epistle; and it cannot but 
mean, here at least, to refer back to that well-known Person 
who had been already referred to as the propitiation for the 
sins of men. Indeed, nearer than that, “the Son of God” claims 
to be the antecedent of this “He.” Collating this with the other 
references we sec that He who “laid down” life is the same who 
“lifted up” our sins; it is hardly possible to avoid noting the 
correlation between the Oeivae and the aipev. And what is said 
of this may be said of all the other passages which extol the 
example of the cross. They either state expressly, or they nec- 
essarily imply, that there is something behind infinitely deeper 
than the example. Moreover, they all teach that the example 
of self-sacrifice in Christ is related to the imitation of it as God 
is related to man. Take, for instance, the great passage on this 
subject in the Philippians, which is the closest of all parallels 
to our own. There St. Paul says, in the simplest manner pos- 
sible, “Let that mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus.” 
But there is a large interval between the “ self-emptying ” of 
the Son of God and the self-devotion of his imitating servants. 
So here: the old reading, with which we are familiar, is, 
“Tereby perceive we the love of God, because he laid down 
his life for us.” If we must give up the words “of God,” we 
have them presently afterward; and there can be no doubt that 
the strength of the argument lies there. ‘“ We love because he 
first loved us,” is the heart of the epistle. But the love is not 
human love’exhibited even by a divine-human person. To 
insist upon that is the great mistake of much modern theology. 
The love shown in our redemption is, as we now go on to see, 
the love that provided propitiation in the person of the Son of 
God and in his passion and death. Having accomplished that 
—but not until then—it is also our pattern. 

We shall now pass on to that next exhibition. But before 


doing so must add a final word as to that which, after all, is the 
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specific peculiarity of our passage: that the love of Christ in 
the atonement must, if received into our hearts, produce in us 
the same kind of self-sacrificing love which he himself dis- 
played. It is not only that we “ ought,” as a matter of pro- 
priety and decency : it is much more than that. “ How dwell- 
eth the love of God in him!” is not simply a rhetorical appeal. 
The benetit of the love of God in our redemption is not indeed 
conditioned by our loving him; but it necessarily produces 
fellowship with itself. All that St. Paul is in the habit of say- 
ing abeut our union with Christ in his sufferings and passion is 
here said by St. John in another way. We have the mind of 
Christ’s atoning love also in us. We cannot have his love shed 
abroad in our hearts in its benefit only ; we must have its very 
self, according to our degree. And this is part of the doctrine 
of the atonement. 

VI. The largest and most comprehensive of our testimonies 
is now before us. And we shall find that, like the others, it 
introduces the great subject under a new aspect. Not that the 
words are new. The apostle conducts his discussion or medita- 
tion by repeating the same idea under different forms. With 
respect to our theme the blood is introduced twice, the pro- 
pitiation twice, the Son of God twice, the manifestation twice, 
the love of God twice. Love has the pre-eminence here as 
every-where, and it rules the whole passage we now consider 
with an absolute sway. Yet not absolute; for here is precisely 
the specific and distinctive point in this passage that love pre- 
sides over the mission of the Redeemer, providing for us a di- 
vine life which itself requires and presupposes a propitiation. 
For simplicity, and leaving the “life” for our last example, 
let us consider this as the final testimony of revelation to the 
supremacy of love in the atonement. 

And first, the nature of God is manifested as love in the 
atonement. “God is love. Herein was the love of God 
manifested in us, that God hath sent his only-begotten Son into 
the world, that we might live through him.” That here, for 
the first time in Seripture, God is said to be love, must needs 
awaken our keen attention. That love is an attribute of God, 
and as it were the bond of his perfections, has been said many 
times. It is more or less the melody of all revelation. But 
until now the highest note on the subject has been: ‘“ God so 
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loved the world, that he gave his only-begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but have eter- 
nal life.’ Now this last testimony exactly joins on to that 
supreme one, and perfectly illustrates it. In no other sense is 
the nature of God love than in the intercommunion of the 
holy Persons of the Trinity. The manifestation of love in the 
mission of the Son rests upon this: that the Son is the object 
of the eternal love of the Father, and is given to us to be our 
life. We note that “the God” changes into “ the Father” 
before the subject closes, as if it were an unconscious improve- 
ment or epexegesis of his own words. The truth appears in 
all its foree if we combine two sayings: “ Thou lovedst me 
before the foundation of the world ;” “ God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only-begotten Son.” But of this we cannot 
“speak particularly ;” suffice that whatever attributes are dis- 
played in the atonement, the atonement is the gift of what is 
immeasurably more than an attribute, the only-begotten Son of 
God himself. 

But we cannot omit the attribute. “ Not that we loved 
him, but that he loved us, and sent his Son :” where the em- 
phasis lies on the origination of the purpose of God in love, 
Love in all things has the pre-eminence, and here pre-eminently. 
We cannot conceive a more express and formal statement on 
the subject than that which thus closes the New Testament. 
It seems like a final declaration, the force of which is to be 
thrown back on all that preceded, not only in the New Testa- 
ment, but also in the Old. It might occasionally seem as if 
there were in the divine mind itself a reconciliation and har- 
monizing of the attributes; as if the holiness which guards the 
divine nature would not suffer the love to go forth without 
first being satisfied. Those who hold that the atonement—or 
reconciliation—was first pre-eminently, and in a certain sense 
only, in God, have very much in their favor. The entire fam- 
ily of watadday) and Adtpov terms—none of which does St. 
John use—look that way, and it is well known that this idea 
in many forms, and with many modifications and alleviations, 
appears largely in systematic theology. But St. John in this 
last testimony throws around the doctrine an effectual defense. 
And it is a defense which had never been so effectually thrown 
around it before; for this is the striking peculiarity here, that 
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St. John links together the love and the propitiation. Here- 
in is the supremacy of love, that God sent his Son, the 
iAaoudc. The very propitiation itself that holiness requires 
love provided and sent. This is more than saying that “God 
so loved the world as to send his Son,” that “God com- 
mendeth his love toward us, in that while we were yet sinners 
Christ died for us;” more because the very essence of the 
propitiation — that which brings God near by hiding sin, or 
by bringing God near hides the sin—is sent by the love of 
God, is indeed the very love of God in the person of his Son. 
Nothing in St. Paul’s doctrine of “ redemption” is given up; 
the price which our salvation cost was exacted and paid down, 
Though St. John does not use such terms, their full meaning 
is contained in the “ propitiation.” Nothing in St. Panl’s 
doctrine of “ reconciliation” is given up; the laying aside of 
the divine displeasure or “* wrath ”—that is, in other words, the 
looking upon him with judicial as well as fatherly kindness, is 
retained, and with even more than its own strength, in the 
iAaonéc. In fact, all the methods adopted in the New Testa- 
ment to assert and vindicate and make attractive the love of 
God in our salvation are here, so to speak, bettered and per- 
fected. “God is love” and “herein is love” are two phrases 
which never had been spoken as thus connected in all the 
course of revelation. 

3efore passing on, we must note that in this last formal 
testimony to the atonement St. John places it in the middle 
position between two other great definitions of the mediatorial 
intervention of the Son of God. Here is the pith and essence 
of the whole in the midst: the love which is only not said to 
propitiate itself, out of which at least the propitiation flows. 
This is accompanied by two of the most universal statements 
of the Redeemer’s work; on either side one. We may take 
them in what order we please. As they were written by St. 
John, the only-begotten Son was sent “ that we might live 
through him :” “life” is the largest and most compendious 
definition of the object of the mission, the positive benefit 
being predominant. This is followed, on the other side of the 
idaandc of the cross, by the declaration that the Father sent his 
Son “as the Saviour of the world.” This expression, which 
like “taking away the sin,” carries us back to the beginning 
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of St. John’s gospel when the Samaritans use it—their early 
testimony and the Baptist’s being here at the end remembered 
and echoed—also gives a large and compendious definition, the 
negative benefit being prominent. But the point is that the 
iAaopéc is “in the midst :” to be a Saviour he must be a pro- 
pitiation, and as a propitiation he gives us life. But this leads 
to the last of St. John’s testimonies, the last in all revelation, 
to the virtue of the atonement. 

VII. The link of transition to this is, as we have hinted, the 
word “life,” which began the epistle by its application to 
Christ, and now ends it by its application to the Christian. 
That life, eternal life, is the supreme benefit of God in his 
Incarnate Son to man. If there is one sentence of the New 
Testament which may be said to be the conclusion of the whole 
matter, it is here: “ The witness is this, that Ged hath given 
unto us eternal life, and this life is in his Son. He that hath 
the Son hath the life; he that-hath not the Son of God hath 
not the life.’ This witness, however, traced backward, is 
found to be triune: “ the Spirit, and the water, and the blood.” 
Still going backward, we find that the Spirit is isolated or elim- 
jnated, and made distinct, as being the supreme interpreter 
of the death of the Son of God through which we have our 
life. Then there remain “the water and the blood,” together 
as the one atonement, but yet distinct ; ‘“ This is he that came by 
water and blood, even Jesus Christ ; not in [with] the water only, 
but in [with] the water and in [with] the blood.” Here John, 
who does not mention the cross, places us nevertheless beneath 
it, and side by side with himself when his dying Lord beheld 
him “standing by.” What he saw after the “It is finished” 
was uttered—thiat is, the wonderful sight which he beheld after 
the piercing of the sacred side—he bids us also behold. It is as 
it were the Jast view of the cross the New Testament gives us: 
the symbolical presentation of the whole mystery of the atone- 
ment. What the great miracle of living streams out of a dead 
side meant St. John does not fully declare in his gospel. He 
contents himself t!:ere by referring the whole to the fulfillment 
of prophecy concerning the paschal lamb and the pierced Fel- 
low of Jehovah, and by declaring the unspeakable solemnity 
of his word: “ There came out blood and water. And he that 
hath seen hath borne witness, and his witness is true: and he 
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knoweth that he saith true, that ye also may believe.” Who 
can pass from that “ witness” in the gospel to this “ witness ” 
in the epistle without feeling that the apostle is alluding to the 
same great symbolical “ witness of God” concerning the life 
which flows from death, which is really the very essence of the 
atonement. 

We need not curiously ask why the order is inverted, and 
the water precedes the blood. In the sacrifice of our redemp- 
tion they simply flow together ; the water as the stream which 
signifies our new birth in Christ, “ springing up within us as a 
well of water unto everlasting life.” To use St. Paul’s phrase- 
ology, our fellowship with his death is our fellowship with his 
life ; and erucified with him we have in us the living stream 
from his dead side, the life of the Son of God. That is to 
John the supreme if not the only meaning of water as a sym- 
bol: “the washing of water” is an elementary principle that 


he has left far behind. With him all washing is with 
“blood ;” and, indeed, not with him only, but with all the 
apostles, for they all unite in testifying that “he has washed 


us from our sins in his blood.” And thus the New Testament 
ends—as we venture humbly to think—with a “ testimony of 
God,” given by the Spirit to St. John, confirming the mean- 
ing of the witness given by the miracle after the Saviour’s 
death ; to the effect that for ever and ever, as long as man’s 
sin shall need it, the benefit of the atonement flows for it as 
the washing away of all the guilt and detilement of his sin by 
the blood of Jesus, and the renewing of his nature by the 
Spirit of life in Jesus, whose symbol is the water. And it will 
bear repetition, that the two combined forms, “ by water and 
blood ” and “ in the water and in the blood,” signify the unity of 
the one stream of life in the diversity of the two streams of 
purgation from sin and removal of spiritual death. 

Lastly, it will appear from what has been said, that this final 
testimony to the atonement views it chiefly, if not solely, in its 
relation to the believer who partakes of its benefit through his 
union with Christ. The water and. the blood flow together, 
and he who receives the one receives the other. The symbols, 
therefore, do not so much represent the relation of our Lord’s 
death to the world as its relation to those who by it are saved. 
Hence, perhaps, the priority of the “ water,’ as well as the 
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emphasis afterward laid on the “life” alone. The expiation of 
the precious blood avails for the whole world; it was provided 
for mankind, and its benefit is more or less shared by every 
man that lives. But it is not so with the life, of which the 
water was the emblem. It is true that Christ is the life of the 
world in a certain sense. But not in this sense. Not in the 
sense of the symbolical water that flowed concurrently with 
the expiatory stream. What we are saying may seem at first 
to introduce a far-fetched and hyper-mystical distinction. But 
from any such charge we must make our appeal to St. John 
himself, who closes his epistle and the whole of Revelation by 
making this very distinction as emphatic as words can make it. 
The meaning of the testimony, he says, is this—that “ God has 
given to us eternal life, and this life is in his Son.”  Else- 
where, whether in his gospel or in his epistle, the efficacy of 
the blood for the world at large is a theme that is always in his 
view. But here, at the very close, he confines the sacred 
streams within their narrower channels, and makes them flow 
together into the cleansed and regenerated nature of the be- 
liever in Christ. “ He that hath the Son hath the life; and 
he that hath not the Son of God hath not the life.” And 
this theme he pursues, with varying emphasis, right down to 
the close. 

We have been examining, through the prism of this final 
document, the several rays that make up the doctrine of the 
atonement. But when all is over, and we look away from 
each in particular, they all blend into the one light which we 
may, without impropriety, call “the light of life.’ And it is 
the same light which fills up every document and every page 
of the New Testament, leaving no part dark. It is trne that 
in this final summary and recapitulation there are some 
elements of illustration wanting. But their absence we have 
accounted for; the terms of redemption and reconciliation 
fail, but they are replaced by the strongest possible form of 
propitiation, which stands for all they signify, but carries all 
directly to the temple and the altar. And this last remark 
will perhaps help to explain the choice of St. John’s phraseol- 
ogy. Nearly all his words are of the Old Testament mintage, 
and nearly all his ideas have the ypéoua of the ancient sanct- 
uary. Not indeed all that bears indirectly on the subject, 
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but literally all that directly touches it: the “advocate” and 
“the destroying the works of the devil” are hardly an ex- 
ception. His apostolic brethren gathered up illustrations 
from human jurisprudence and forensic procedure: St. John 
takes us back to the temple from which our religion came. 
But it is hardly necessary to say that he has left very much 
of the temple phraseology of atonement unused. Only two 
or three sublime ideas express all his mind: blood, propitia- 
tion, taking away sin, issuing from love and ending in life, 
are almost all. Altar, sacrifice, high-priest, holiest, sprink- 
ling, and many more are as absent as if Christianity had so 
learned the substance as to comparatively neglect the shadows. 

One thing, however, is stamped upon the whole document: 
that the atonement enters essentially and vitally into the entire 
economy of the new life. There is no book of the New Testa- 
ment which makes the propitiation of Christ so absolutely all- 
pervading: it is the beginning and the ending, and fills up all 
the interval. In other books the redeeming act appears here 
and there ; in this it is every-where. In other books there are 
ecclesiastical discussions apart, and chapters of ethical applica- 
tion; here every topic is connected with the mission of the 
Son to save mankind, and all duties are enforced by the argu- 
ment “herein is love.” The blood is sprinkled in the first 
paragraph, and it flows in the last. That first paragraph an- 
nounced the manifestation of the Word of Life; but we find 
that he “came in the flesh” for the propitiation of God for sin ; 
and the conclusion of the whole matter is, that “he came by 
water and blood,” as if his coming was not perfect until he 
reached his goal, the cross.. But we may hope to show this 
more fully by a paraphrase blending our seven testimonies 
into one. 

The design of the manifestation of the Word, as preached in 
the Gospel, is to restore us to fellowship with God. Sin has 
kept us in the outer darkness, but the blood of the Son of 
God incarnate in our nature avails for the cleansing away of 
all human sin. That blood, however, was shed on earth 
once and forever. Its abiding virtue is represented by the 
person of the Advocate in heaven, through whose intercession 
the faithful Father forgives the sin and cleanses the defilement 
of all who ask him, even of those who, once pardoned, have 
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sinned again. He was manifested on earth sinless to bear our 
sins, and his sinlessness is the pattern to which the virtue of 
his cleansing blood conforms us. That work the Saviour is 
carrying on, and will perfect; so entirely perfect it that the 
works of the devil in the souls of his people shall be altogether 
abolished and done away. The source of the atonement is 
love; and the love which rescues us from sin and Satan must 
be within us the spring of perfect devotion to each other. We 
must be one with Christ in the love of his self-sacrifice; and 
our whole life must be a reflection of his charity. The eternal 
nature of God provided the Son of his love to be the sufficient 
propitiation on account of sin; the virtue of his death and in- 
tercession restores to us our forfeited life, saving us from the 
consequences of all our sins. But this virtue is not simply in 
the union of the sinless Son with our nature. He came in the 
flesh that through his death we might have the cleansing virtue 
of his blood and the life-giving virtue of his Spirit. Witness 
the last testimony of God given from the dead side of the Re- 
deemer, whence issued the united though not mingled streams 
of water and blood. 

There is something unspeakably solemn in the appeal of this 
last page of the Bible to the testimony of God concerning his 
Son, the atonement, and the life. And the force of that appeal 
applies to the whole of the epistle which thus closes. To us 
it seems as if the Holy Ghost would end his inspiring ministry 
at the very cross, and teach us there the eternal truth that we 
have our life in the Son through his propitiation. Whether 
LIFE OF PROPITIATION is written in larger letters we can hardly 
say; they are both alike clear and distinct, and certainly not 
the one without the other. Much of our current theology seeks 
to disjoin these : accepting life through the Son, but rejecting 
the atonemeyt by which he “came” to bring it. Our Lord 
says to us in this final testimony, “I am the Propitiation and 
the Life.” 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


UNIVERSITIES VERSUS COLLEGES. : 


Aut who have given attention to current discussions on education have 
seen signs of unsettling the old and time-honored courses of study 
which have till recently been accounted requisite for a ‘liberal educa- 
tion.” That there should be changes in these things is only natural, as a 
result of the changes that have occurred in almost every thing pertaining 
to learning and to the affairs of society. The range of human knowledge 
has been very much enlarged during the not remote past, and the 
educated man of the present duy must be much more widely learned than 
was one of the same nominal class three hundred, two hundred, or even 
one hundred years ago. These facts, therefore, compel the most conserva- 
tive to consent to certain modifications of the prescribed courses of col- 
legiate studies, and their adaptations to the nesv conditions; and they also 
show reasons why the requirements for college degrees should be much 
larger than formerly. 

Our college system, it is well known, grew out of the conventual schools 
of the Dark Ages, and even since the revival of learning in Europe it has 
been the principal agency for the promotion of the best forms of educa- 
tion: and though it has preserved its essential identity, it has nevertheless 
submitted to new adjustments as these have been called for by the changes 
brought about by time, and by the wants of the ever-changing conditions 
of society. American colleges, as they were projected in colonial times, 
were copied after those of the mother-country ; but of necessity they began 
at a comparatively low grade, and they also lacked the compactness of 
organization and the social articulation of the colleges of the old coun- 
tries, which were the outgrowths of a more advanced civilization, and 
usually were appendages of the State Churches. As by virtue of the 
accepted universal liberty in all things ecclesiastical the number of inde- 
pendert sects have been multiplied beyond all reasonable necessity; so 
by a like liberality in respect to educational institutions, there have come 
to be the projects, and often the feeble beginnings, of almost innumerable 
schools claiming to be of collegiate grade, some of the least considerable 
ones calling themselves ‘‘ universities,” though often, as to their courses of 
actual instruction, very little more than primary schools. And yet, with 
all their diversities among themselves, there has prevailed among all such 
institutions a remarkable unity of general character and design, substan- 
tially following, in respect to both the studies pursued and the methods 
of their administration, the forms and examples of our oldest and best 
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American colleges. Nearly all of them have made the mathematics and 
the Latin and Greek languages their staple studies, with some attention to 
English grammar and rhetoric, and a very little to philosophy and the 
elements of social science and natural history. And from these common 
elements, with incidental variations and additions, the college system of 
the country has advanced to its present status. The mathematics and the 
two classical languages are still the foundation-stones of the somewhat 
advanced superstructure of our college studies, though upon these much 
of modern learning has been superimposed. 

Our college system, as now developed, is largely a home production. 
It is in many things not unlike the English and Scotch systems, as seen 
in their so-called universities, and yet the differences are quite as marked 
as the points of likeness; and it is entirely diverse, in form and kind and 
purpose, from the German university system. These things should not be 
lost sight of in the discussion of the wants and capabilities of our Amer- 
ican colleges. Great changes have been made, and still greater and radi- 
cal chanzes are talked of; in what directions and how far these should 
be carried are practical questions of not inconsiderable interest. Re- 
specting them wise men will make haste slowly. 

The average American college of the current century is a school to 
which youth and young men of fourteen years old and upward resort 
for study and instruction. The course of study usually extends over four 
years; a fixed grade of preparatory training is required before admission, 
including the usual primary and high-school studies, with a mastery of 
the elements of arithmetic and plain geometry, and the first principles of 
algebra, and also a well-advanced introductory course in Latin and Greek. 
Of the four collegiate years, the first two are chiefly devoted to the three 
fundamental studies, with, however, more or less attention given to other 
departments. In nearly all cases the studies of these two years have been 
obligatory upon every student who proposed to pursue the course required 
for the regular degrees. For the latter two years some liberty of selec- 
tion is usually allowed, though in most cases nearly the same subjects are 
pursued by all. Attendance upon recitations and lectures is required, and 
a register of each student’s standing in his class is kept, ascertained by 
the record of his recitations, and by special examinations, and a minimum 
grade is predetermined, which must be reached in order to advancement 
from a lower to a higher class: and because these examinations usually 
occur only oncé a year, the full time of four years becomes a kind of 
necessary condition to the completion of the course required before 
graduation, 

With this general plan our American colleges have proceeded with only 
slight and incidental modifications till comparatively recently, and indeed 
scarcely any have as yet departed from the methods just indicated; but 
all of the larger and better colleges have very considerably increased the 
matter of their teaching, and a few of the principal ones have added de- 
partments and lectureships that approximate to the character of universi- 
ties. And now the demand is heard in various quarters for still greater 
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changes; in fact, for a ‘‘ new departure in college education,” so wide and 
radical as to constitute a reconstruction that will necessitate the destruc- 
tion of that which has been hitherto. While none ought to oppose any 
real progress in education, nor to object to any needed readjustments for 
that purpose, still in so important a matter changes should be made only 
after careful examination, and in answer to clearly ascertained require- 
ments. 

The German system of education has no schools of a grade correspond- 
ing to our colleges. Its gymnasia, which hold the place of our high schools 
and academies, carry their pupils as far as the end of the second year’s 
course in our colleges, and in these the studies are nearly the same for all. 
After completing the course in the gymnasium, the young man ceases to 
be specifically a ‘‘ pupil,” and he proceeds to such university as he may 
have selected to pursue certain chosen studies, usually in view of a se- 
lected profession,—by attending lectures, being aided, perhaps, by private 
tutors. University students are entirely free from all preceptorial surveil- 
lance as to their manners or morals, nor are they compelled to attend the 
lectures for which they have been matriculated ; nor is their success or fail- 
ure to obtain a degree determined by their diligence or proficiency, but 
solely by examinations. The entire unlikeness of that system to ours is 
obvious, and the substitution of that for this would require a more defi- 
nite ordering of our universities and the reduction of most of our colleges 
to high schools—to gymnasia. Whether or not any thing of that kind is 
practicable, and if so whether it is desirable, are open questions that may 
well be considered; but the introducing of the German university system 
into our American colleges, and grafting it upon the prescriptive college 
system, many experienced educators believe would be altogether and in- 
tensely evil. 

The time is perhaps at hand when a regular system of university instruc- 
tion should be established in this country. Already some half-dozen of 
our most advanced institutions have become universities in fact, but still 
holding on to their original characters and work as colleges,—a process by 
which some of the cherished, and as many believe the most valuable, func- 
tions of the latter are of necessity sacrificed. To effect that, admission 
to our colleges should be made much easier than it now is in all really 
good institutions. This is also demanded for other considerations, so 
that the second year’s studies would be about the same as are now those 
of the first. This would afford a very great relief to the large and 
desirable class of candidates for college who lack opportunities at their 
homes for the thorough preparation now required; and it would secure 
for all a better grade of preparation than can now in many cases be 
obtained. Four years in college, after-entering at the point indicated, 
devoted with very little variation to the common curriculum, almost no 
electives being permitted except in the last year, would secure the neces- 
sary amount of drill, and also sift out the incompetents, and the better 
prepare the successful ones for their special and professional studies at 
the universities or professional schools. The relief to the colleges by 
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this process in labor and expense would be a large consideration, while 
the advantage in morals and discipline would be simply incalculable. To 
expose a youth in his teens to the unrestraint and the proverbial reckless- 
ness of universi‘ ~ life could scarcely fail of the most disastrous conse- 
quences; and tu give him up to choose what studies he will pursue would 
be, in many cases, to secure failure in all. 

It is well known that most American colleges are the creatures of 
ecclesiastical bodies, and that it was intended by their founders that they 
should be in some sense ecclesiastical as well as religious institutions. It 
must, however, be obvious that if changed into universities their specifi- 
cally religious character will be eliminated. It is in the very nature of 
university life that the student is a free man, and subject only to the 
restraints of the civil law. That such an institution should require of 
him attendance upon any form of religious services would be contrary to 
its character and genius; to appoint an hour for public prayer, attendance 
upon which should be simply voluntary, would probably only emphasize 
the prevailing religious indifference. Church-going could not be enjoined, 
and it would in most cases become exceptional in practice, and the Sabbath 
would soon be made in fact quite the opposite of a holy day. We are 
speaking of collections of youths, boys, and callow young men, newly re- 
moved from the restraints of home life and thrown upon their good pleasure, 
and among associations in which the least scrupulous would naturally 
become the leaders. It would be difficult to say why the Church should 
devote its labors and funds to maintain institutions over whose inmates it 
“an exercise no discipline, and within which it may not rebuke evil 
manners without being told that its interference is an impertinence. 
Already the religious element in not a few nominally Christian colleges 
appears to be a vanishing quantity; but are we already prepared to sur- 
render the form and pretense of holding on to a few shreds of the faith 
of the fathers? If religious teaching and discipline must be banished 
from our colleges, what use has the Church for them ? 


EDUCATION FOR THE MINISTRY. 


It is a question of primary importance how to secure an adequate supply 
of ministers fof the pastoral and missionary work of the Church. This re- 
quirement includes not only the requisite number of professional ministers, 
and their intellectual and spiritual qualifications, as these things are usually 
considered, but, besides these, also their personal adaptation*to the inci- 
dental conditions and demands of the work to be done. We hear much 
about the need of thorough educational preparation for the ministry, with a 
sort of tacit assumption that, asa general rule, ministerial ability will corre- 
spond with the fullness of the scholarly preparations that may be made for 
the work. And, accordingly, most of the denominations have their theo- 
logical schools, and in most of these courses of study are prescribed, usually 
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covering three years, and, in order to gain admission to such institutions, 
there is commonly required a pretty thorongh academical training—in 
some cases only college graduates being admitted—or, if admitted to the 
classes and lectures, the regular academic degree is not granted to any 
others. It may be wise to look into this subject more carefully than has 
been customary, and to inquire whether or not the methods now in use are 
competent to the task set for them, and also whether other provisions may 
not be needed for supplying the churches with that much-talked-of com- 
modity, ‘‘the ministry required for the times.” 

The desirableness of thorough biblical and theological schotarship in 
the ministry must be conceded. No associated body of Christians can, 
without this, hope to maintain its proper place as a leader of the Christian 
thought of the age, nor to make itself properly felt among those who 
must not only direct the thinking, but also conserve the orthodoxy and the 
wholesome spirituality, of the churches. It is well, therefore, that there 
shall be schools for the thorough training of candidates for the ministry, 
and that some at least of these shall pursue courses of instruction and 
study upon which only well-prepared students can either enter, or, if 
admitted, pursue to their own advantage. High-toned theological semi- 
naries, such as most that are now maintained aspire to be, must be con- 
tinued, since they are necessary in order to supply the churches with an 
indispensable class of ministers; though that the number of such institu- 
tions is beyond the demand is evinced by the paucity of students in 
attendance upon many of them; and it is equally evident that, of the 
required supply of recruits to the Protestant pulpits of the country, these 
seminaries prepare only a comparatively small proportion. 

Leaving all others out of the account, we have now to consider the 
theological schools of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in relation to the 
supply of ministers to its Conferences and Missions. The annual number 
of recruits to the traveling ministry, for the last decade, will average not 
far from seven hundred. Of these less than a hundred for each year have 
come from the three principal and only full-fledged schools of theology. 
Perhaps half as many more have been college graduates or their equiva- 
lents, showing that each year over five hundred candidates enter our min- 
istry without a liberal or classical education. And, while it is quite evident 
that most of the chief places—the General Conference offices, the chief 
educational positions, and the principal pulpits—will be supplied from 
the educated portion, the work that must be done by the other three 
fourths is quite as needful, and not less valuable, to the Church and the 
world. There is cause to suspect that this heavy contingent, really the 
rank and fide of the ministerial host, has not received as much considera- 
tion as its importance would justify. They are received as they come, 
having almost every degree of school learning, from the simplest elements 
to the grade next below that of classical scholars; but in respect to their 
preparation the Church makes no provisions, nor does it seem to be much 
concerned about it. That matters have gone along as well as they have 
under this order of things is not a suflicient reason why nothing more 
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should be done about it. Our fathers got on tolerably well, for a long 
time, without any theological schools, and yet it was deemed expedient to 
provide such institutions; and now the question is forcing itself into 
notice, whether something should not be done for the promotion of edu- 
cation for the ministry of a less advanced grade than that offered by our 
regular theological schools. 

It is a matter clearly established by the stern logic of facts, that the 
calling and office of the Christian ministry must be accessible to others 
than liberally educated men: and this remark applies with almost as 
much force and fullness to other denominations as to our own; and, with 
a single exception, all the churches provide for this necessity by admitting 
and ordaining those who have received only a limited academical train- 
ing; and this one excepted case (the Presbyterian), with a beautiful 
inconsistency, will admit such men to its ministry if only, instead of 
coming to it directly, they will make their approach indirectly through 
the medium of some less exacting body. It is well known that some of 
the less educated ministers of the Methodist Episcopal Church have been 
admitted on their credentials, or with very little examination, to the 
Presbyterian ministry, who have also taken good positions among their 
new associates, and yet, had they come up from the laity of that Church, 
they must have been refused. 

An ‘illiterate ” ministry is certainly not to be desired, but just how 
much is included within that desiynation is not very definitely ascertained ; 
and because the work of the ministry is various, and not uniform in its 
demands at all times and places, the qualifications for that work may also 
be various, and its less exacting positions may offer the needed appren- 
ticeship for higher places and more exacting conditions. The history of 
the Methodist ministry teaches a valuable lesson on this subject. 

The thought and sentiment of American Protestantism is, that the min- 
ister shall be a man of the people; and, while his better learning and 
culture should qualify him to act as an educator among them, it is not 
desirable that he should be too far removed from them by his tastes and 
associations and modes of thinking. Respecting the subject under con- 
sideration a writer in the ‘‘New York Evangelist” not long ago made 
some important suggestions. Recognizing the peculiar and undesirable 
relations of the Presbyterians to this subject, because they will receive 
only thoroughly educated men, he remarks that among the difficulties 
in the way of providing a proper ministry ‘‘the first is to find men 
adapted to the work—men willing to engage in it, and who have not been 
disqualified by their previous circumstances and culture, so that they can- 
not come down to the plane of thinking, living, and the pastoral work 
required by the vast majority of those among whom they have to labor.” 
It is a mistake to presume that all is coarse or crude or unintelligent that 
does not lie along the plane of mental existence in which the young man 
of five-and-twenty, who has been in schools all his life-time, lives and 
moves and has his being; and it is perhaps for no fault of either party 
that the newly graduated young minister fails to satisfy the requirements 
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of those whom he would serve, till the lapse of time spent in the school of 
actual life, with the exercise of common sense, enables him both to unlearn 
and learn, and so to become adapted to his calling. 

Another and perhaps a more formidable difficulty is found in the 
financial aspects of the case. A large proportion of our ‘* appvintments,” 
whether circuits or stations or missions, afford but very meager support 
to those who serve them. Saying nothing about the wisdom or unwisdom 
of the administration by which a vast number of starvation appointments 
have been created, the fact remains that probably in a majority of the 
places to which ministers are sent the allowance for support is less than 
the pay of a good mechanic, and his people have no conception that such 
a provision is altogether insufficient. Here we will again adopt the lan- 
guage of the writer just referred to. Regularly educated ministers, he 
remarks, ‘‘are men of culture and refinement and of scholarly tastes, with 
wives and children of like disposition, and with innumerable wants 
springing out of their peculiar circumstances. To all this no one raises 
an objection, provided they can be gratified. But for the purpose now 
spoken of they are unfitted; they are not able to live on the salary which 
these churches can pay.” 

Hitherto the Methodist ministry has been chiefly recruited directly 
from the local churches, sometimes without any special school-training for 
the candidates, and oftenest with only a moderately advanced English 
education; and our principal resource for candidates is still what it ever 
has been. More than half our annual supplies belong to the technically 
‘‘uneducated ” class, for whom, though they are not usually without a fair 
English education, the Church makes no provision. The chasm, in point 
of learning, between the average young men of the churches and any of 
our schools for ministerial education, is entirely too broad to be spanned 
by them, and, as a result, those who have looked forward to the ministry 
as their divinely designated life-work, in most cases either give it up in 
despair, or else they seek—usually successfully—to get into the traveling 
connection with only very meager preparations, and so the average grade 
of the ministry is kept at a relatively low level. A young man full of 
animal vitality, with some zeal and a ready utterance, and with the disre- 
gard for delicate living that often characterizes such persons, will usually 
make headway—especially if unincumbered by a family—with only a 
very moderate stock of learning. But these conditions are only for a 
little while. In the course of a few years the blood cools—possibly the 
zeal abates when the novelty of the situation is gone—the stock of preach- 
ing matter is not equal to the demand, and the glow of freshness fades 
away. Then, with larger requirements for living, usually with a family 
to support, better appointments become a necessity on the side of the 
minister, while abler ministers are demanded by the churches. But there 
is a better side to this picture. Some of those who begin at a pretty low 
level of learning, by diligence and unstinted labor overcome their early 
disadvantages and become able ministers of the Gospel; but the indomita- 
ble will power, and the persistency of efforts in the face of discourage- 
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ments required in such a herculean labor, make such successes remark- 
able, and also explain why they are so few. During the first half-century 
of Methodism young ministers were usually ‘‘ junior preachers,” associated 
with those who acted toward them as incentives and instructors; but now 
the callow youth from the farm or shop is thrust out in all his inexperi- 
ence into the pastorate, a scriptural episcopos, to prepare and deliver two or 
three sermons each weck, and to perform all the high functions of his 
office as best he may. That so many of them succeed as weli as they do 
is greatly to their credit; perhaps in some cases their difficulties become 
their best teachers; and yet it would be desirable, were it possible, that 
better results should be reached at less expense. 

These reflections force upon us the inquiry, whether it is not possible to 
do something for the better preparation for their work of that large pro- 
portion of our ministerial candidates to whom our present provisions 
offer no help. The young man witha plain English education, stand- 
ing at the threshold of active life, and contemplating the Christian min- 
istry as his possible calling, finds an appalling array of difficulties before 
him. Unless he shall give up in despair he is shut up to one of two alter- 
natives—to enter the ministry unprepared, or else to fight his way to an 
education. If he can command the necessary means he may, in from 
eight to ten years, compass the required course of study, aud leave the 
theological seminary at twenty-eight or thirty years old with the diploma 
of a bachelor of divinity. Some have done so, and found their profit in 
it. But this is a scheme which only a few will realize. Many can not, 
most will not, and perhaps nearly all better not, try to do it. But is not 
a better alternative than any of these possible? May there not be devised 
and executed a course of training for the ministry less extensive indeed, 
and, in respect to high scholarship, less valuable, which may be entered 
upon with no other preparation than an ordinary English education, and 
compassed in one, two, or three years, as time and circumstances may 
require or admit? Something of this sort existed among the English 
Dissenters of the last and the earlier half of this century; and Mr. Spur- 
geon has long maintained such a school with highly satisfactory results, 
Is not the establishment and maintenance of one or several training 
schools for candidates for the ministry, admittance into which shall be 
granted to such as have only a common English education, and in which 
all the teaching shall be in the English language, among both the necessi- 
ties and the possibilities of our Methodism? Our regular theological 
schools ought not to abate any thing from the high standard they have 
assumed; nor should the proposed schools, for obvious reasons, be con- 
nected with any others. The Church needs a great many more pastors 
and teachers than it has places for scholars, and, though the two characters 
may co-exist in the same person, still they are distinct and sometimes in- 
compatible. Such schools as suggested would not make scho/ays, nor would 
they remove their pupils, in their sympathies of tastes and thoughts, from 
the common people. Those instructed in them would know how to be 
simple in their manners and economical in their modes of living; their 
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plane of thought, though higher than that of those whom they serve, 
would still be not entirely above the reach of their people, and so these 
would themselves be drawn upward. 

The necessities of the case we have here considered seem to demand 
some better provisions than the Church has now to offer—which fact is 
our apology. Let him who can, propose a better remedy. 


CHRISTIAN UNITY. 


The most precious truths are often rendered the most pernicious when 
perverted and misapplied, and of this the idea of the unity of the Christian 
Church, as it is often presented, is a conspicuous example and proof. Our 
Lord's prayer to the Father, in behalf of his people—‘‘that they may be 
one, even as we are *—finds a response in every devout heart, and by all 
such no other article of the venerable creed which, from its character rather 
than its history, is called the Apostles’, is more heartily uttered than that 
which recognizes the unity of ‘‘the Holy Catholic Church.” The truth so 
embodied and set forth is indeed precious; and yet out of this, by that fatal 
ingenuity of falsehood through which the truth of God has been so often 
and ruinously changed into a lie, it has been, and still is, made the instru- 
ment of ecclesiastical pretentiousness and hierarchical tyranny, by which 
the unity of the body has been rendered impossible, and its members 
arrayed against each other. The fundamental idea of the Reformation is 
a protest against this kind of Christian unity, and the assertion in its 
stead of another and essentially different form of oneness in Christ, which 
indeed is inseparable from the Christian life, 

Among the most pleasing signs of the times throughout evangelical 
Christendom is the increasing disposition among believers to recognize the 
spirit and image of Christ wherever displayed, without respect to ecclesi- 
astical distinctions. By a common, though unspoken, consent, it seems 
to be practically agreed among the evangelical denominations as never 
heretofore, ‘‘ Ephraim shall not envy Judah, and Judah shall not vex 
Ephraim,” which is probably both the result and the further inspiration 
of an increasing depth and breadth of spiritual life. The prominence 
thus given to what is personal and experimental in religion, over what is 
only formal and ecclesiastical, relatively depreciates the latter and elevates 
the former, so that denominational lines no longer separate fellow-believ- 
ers in respect to their religious sympathies. And to all such ‘‘ the Holy 
Catholic Church” is an ideal to be earnestly desired, but which can be 
only spiritually realized, being itself, in form and spirit, ‘‘the communion 
of saints,” the ‘‘city of God,” the family of the faithful seed. The 
word church has become the designation of two distinct entities—one a 
politico-ecclesiastical organism, of which the Church of Rome is the most 
fully developed type, and the other a spiritual family, of which Christ is 
the head, and the Holy Spirit, revealed in faithful souls, the life and uni- 
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fying energy. Each of these two distinct entities is tolerant of the other 
only as that is made subordinate to itself. Ecclesiasticism as high as that 
of Rome readily accepts the presence and activities of the Spirit, but only 
within, and subject to, the hierarchy; and the highest forms of spiritual 
Christianity confesses the utility and the sacredness of ecclesiastical order, 
but requires that it shall be in all things subordinate to things spiritual. 
The word ‘‘unity,” when used by these two parties, indicates entirely dif- 
ferent ideas, and therefore its use is often disastrously misleading. 

Christ’s prayer for his disciples, ‘‘that they may be one,” must be inter- 
preted according to his own words respecting the company of his people. 
In his discourse found in the tenth chapter of John’s gospel, he describes 
his Church, in its relations to himself and as to its composition, by the 
figure of a flock under the care of a shepherd. That flock was to be wider 
than the Jewish fold—other sheep were to be added to it, and still all 
were to be one—not one fold, but one flock—a remarkable distinction, 
though little noticed hitherto. Alford, himself an Anglican Church dig- 
nitary, remarks on this passage: ‘* The pia toiuvy (one flock) is remarkable 
—not ula ava/ (one fold as characteristically but erroneously rendered in our 
English version—not ONE FOLD, but onE FLOCK. [It is rendered correctly 
in the Revised Version. ] Not one exclusive inclosure of an outward church, 
but one flock, all knowing the one Shepherd, and known of him.” 

A more spiritual unity than that of outward association and organic 
union is often partially recognized even by Churchmen and hierarchists, 
though the ‘‘churchly” idea is by them usually kept in the foreground. 
Charles Wesley, who held, by turns, to both extremes, has beautifully ex- 
pressed the spiritual unity of believers, as 

“ Joined by the unction from above, 
In mystic fellowship of love ;” 


and also their aggregate unity, when he says : 


“ Seattered o'er all the earth they lie, 
Till Thon collect them with thine eye, 
Draw by the music of thy name, 
And charm into a beauteous frame.” 


It is therefore a misapplication of language to apply Christ’s prayer for 
the spiritual fellowship of those that should hear his voice in favor of the 
consolidation of all Christendom ina single ecclesiastical organism. It 
is not one fol& but one flock, that is called for; and the unity of the flock 
is in its kind and character, and its common ownership, much more than 
in its subjection to the oversight of any single under-shepherd, or associa- 
tion of such. 

The distribution of Protestant Christendom into a variety of self-gov- 
erning bodies—‘‘ denominations ’—is by no means an unmixed evil; on 
the contrary, its compensating advantages are much more than equal to its 
infelicities. It is indeed the natural, and to some extent necessary, result 
of the Christian liberty which inheres in the nature and being of Protest- 
antism. Its evils are on the surface, and therefore manifest, while those 
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of centralized hierarchies lie deeper and work out their destructive 
results in secret, till they are manifested in the forms of ecclesiastical 
despotism and soulless formality. No doubt this liberty of ecclesiastical 
subdivision is sometimes carried to excess—as in any case liberty is liable to 
be—and perhaps some of the minor sects are without any sufficient reason 
for their existence. But this cannot be affirmed of any one of the half-dozen 
—more or less—chief denominations in the country. By this variety a 
greater versatility, and a more complete adaptation to different tastes, and 
the effective utilization of national or ancestral associations, are secured. 
The fact that a Christian organization exists, and is successfully prosecut- 
ing the great work which the Head of the Church has designated, is itself 
a sufficient vindication of its right to be. But above all else is the con- 
sideration that this liberty of independent action, though sometimes too 
freely exercised, is the only alternative for and safeguard against a dan- 
gerous centralization of power, with its inevitable corruptions and abuses. 
Nor do these diversities of ecclesiastical forms and governments necessarily 
interfere with the real unity of the ‘‘ body of Christ.” Protestant Chris- 
tianity is itself a unit, complete and solidified, with its one Lord, one 
faith, and one baptism. 

It is a suggestive fact that in nearly every case the pleas for the eccle- 
siastical consolidation of universal Christendom come from those who 
expect that it will especially inure to the advantage of their own sect. 
The Church of Rome, which in its spirit is the least catholic of all the 
Churches, after resolving all Christian unity into its own hierarchical polity, 
demands that all Christians shall submit to its authority, or, failing to do 
so, to be turned over to something worse than the uncovenanted mercies 
of God. And the pretensions of the semi-Protestant Anglican Church, on 
both sides of the Atlantic, are scarcely less exclusive and arrogant; 
though occasionally there may be heard coming unofiicially from some of 
that body honeyed words full of patronizing condescensions toward the 
‘* sects,” with lachrymose regrets for the prevalence of ‘‘ schism,” and the 
rending of Christ’s ‘seamless robe.” But there is with all this no abate- 
ment of the claims that effectually unchurch all but those of their own 
organizations; and the terms of the union offered, and for which they so 
earnestly plead, is to all others unconditional surrender and absorption into 
THe Church. On similar conditions, with the requisite variations, the 
Baptists would not only consent to unite with any and all others, but 
after that had been done they would agree to free communion, since all 
Christians would then have become Baptists, A little close attention will 
detect the fact that a large share of what is heard about the wrong and 
reproach of ‘‘sectarianism ” is itself the outgivings of a narrow bigotry, 
which arrogates to its own all excellences; or else it is the expression of a 
worldly ambition for the upbuilding of a great organization—perhaps to 
counterwork the designs of Romanism, perhaps to become a power in the 
state; or, more probably, to gratify somebody’s personal ambition. 

But the objections against ecclesiastical centralizations are not simply 
negative—that it is not called for; but rather they are positive and formi- 
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dable. No lesson of history is surer or more instructive than that ecclesi- 
astical ambition is always to be distrusted, both because of its tendencies 
to growth, and also for its dangerous character when largely developed, 
The possession of worldly greatness invariably corrupts the Church; and 
whenever the Church becomes both powerful and corrupt, it is the most 
dangerous enemy that can menace society, Happily, the tendency of 
American public sentiment has hitherto been adverse rather than favora- 
ble to ecclesiastical pretensions; but with the growth of wealth and lux- 
ury, and the love of display, it is quite possible that that tendency may 
be reversed. Indeed, signs of such a change are already noticeable; and 
clearly no greater calamity could befall the Church than the favor of the 
fashionable world, unless, perhaps, its becoming an active partner in or a 
sharer of the spoils of the party politics of the times. The strength of 
the Church is proportioned to its separation from the world; and its best 
safeguard against temptations toward worldly affiliations is in having but 
little that worldly men covet to offer for their favor. Overgrown and 
ciosely compacted ‘‘denominations” may readily become hotbeds of 
ecclesiastical pride and worldliness, and, if so, they will soon prove to be 
both corrupt and corrupting. It is best, therefore, that our churches 
shall not be so closely conjoined that there shall be anywhere, or in any 
body's hands, any thing at all like a Protestant vaticanism. It is better to 
endure the incidental disadvantages of too much diffusion of govern- 
mental power than to incur the inevitable peril of overmuch concentration 
of authority—for ‘‘the ferment of the free is better than the quiet of 
despotism.” At some future time we may look into the question of Meth- 
odist unity—along this same line. 


BIBLE STUDY IN OUR EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Our American people are greatly averse to any thing that savors of relig- 
ious influence exerted by the State. We are almost morbidly sensitive to 
the slightest suspicion of sectarianism, wherever the public is in any way 
responsible, As a consequence of this sentiment, all positive religious 
instruction is carefully inhibited in our public schools. The Bible, which 
by an overwhelming majority of our population is regarded as, in some 
way at least, #divine message to man, is nevertheless treated as a sectarian 
book, because some small sects do not believe in it, or because some other 
sects object to the version generally used. While the influence of vener- 
ated custom retains it nominally in some of our State schools, it is doubt- 
less destined to be wholly, as it now is virtually, excluded. Many of 
our teachers are even chary and delicate in regard to any kind of moral 
instruction, lest they should be accused of inculcating the tenets of some 
religious party. 

Now, for the most part, we shall have to submit to this exclusion as 
inevitable. We may protest against it as not merely negatively but posi- 
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tively irreligious and practically atheistic, and also as radically damaging 
to our education, making it fragmentary and unsymmetrical; but we shall 
probably accept it as the only alternative to doing away with our Common 
School system. Bad as this is, it is sorely aggravated by the subtle influ- 
ence it is having on our private and even our own denominational institu- 
tions. Established as the latter have been in the interest of religion,.it 
might scem that there need be no delicacy or restriction in the matter not 
only of general religious instruction, but in the inculcation of particular de- 
nominational views where it might be thought desirable. But the disposi- 
tion to secularize education, not unnatural if unfortunate, in public’schools, 
has gradually affected even the schools established by the Churches, and in 
which such a spirit is reprehensible because wholly incongruous with the 
radical design of such institutions. The cry of sectarianism has become 
so mucha bugbear that even our sects are frightened by it out of all reason- 
able propriety. Our colleges formerly had at least some form of positive 
religious instruction—one recitation a week, throughout the course, in the 
Greek Testament, or in the evidences of Christianity. But even this has 
been abandoned in most of our colleges of late years, and there is nothing 
in the way of required study or examination—save perhaps a term in Evi- 
dences—in which they differ from the purely secular schools, 

What is true of the colleges is also largely true of our secondary church 
schools. In a great proportion of them there is no such study of religion 
required as is the case even in the State schools of Germany and other 
European nations. We do not wish to be understood as characterizing 
our denominational schools as altogether irreligious. This would be 
palpably untrue. The religious sentiment is probably more prevalent 
than at almost any former time. And yet this is perhaps a thing to be 
complained of, that it is too much a sentiment, and not enough a deep, 
solid conviction. Some of us who have closely observed the life of our 
colleges from the outside, and yet under conditions favorable to accurate 
perception, have found reason to lament the something like a partial 
divorce between religion and morality which prevails. Wedo not mean 
that there is more immorality or fewer religious students than formerly, 
but that many of our religious students are less sensitive to moral obliga- 
tions than is compatible with thoroughly settled religious principles. 

There is also, as is naturally to be supposed under the conditions here 
set forth, among our young people in general a very great ignorance of 
the Bible. Only those who are called upon to exanfine students in this 
respect are aware how great this ignorance is. We have been astonished 
at the utter lack of intelligence in biblical matters which has been exhib- 
ited by young people belonging to Christian families and members of our 
Sunday-schools—not merely exceptionally dull persons, but bright, quick 
boys and girls of scholarly capabilities. We do not mean to say that 
this is universally the case. There are many exceptions, but only where 
there has been special care and parental training at home, 

What we especially criticise is, the general absence of systematic relig- 
ious instruction in our educational institutions. There is, to be sure, in 
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most of our schools, a requirement that the students attend devotional 
services daily, and public service on the Sabbath, and usually a Sunday- 
school exercise of some sort. But how far short this comes of meeting 
the real need will be seen if we compare it with the requirement respect- 
ing any subject which students are called upon to study. Were the stu- 
dents in natural history, or physics, or geometry, or the languages called 
together every day for fifteen minutes to hear the teacher read a page or 
two from the text-book, and on one day in the week they were ex- 
pected to be examined, and, say, half or two thirds of a page specially 
assigned, but to the special study of which there was nothing more than a 
general moral obligation, and that scarcely enforced by any considerable 
motive, it is evident that by the large majority of students nothing 
would be learned in these branches that would be of any permanent avail, 

We do not here plead for the study of technical theology or ecclesiasti- 
cism in our schools. We should even earnestly deprecate this. But it 
would seem that the study of the Bible after the approved methods fol- 
lowed in the study of secular history and literature, and similar branches, 
cannot be wisely neglected. It is remarkable that while in all our classical 
and college-preparatory schools the study of the ancient heathen religions 
is indispensable, the study of the religion of our own race and people is 
carefully tabooed. It is universally recognized as essential in the investi- 
gation of the history or literature of any race or nation that its religious 
system must be carefully studied. We know how much pains is taken by 
eminent scholars to ascertain all that can be known concerning the ancient 
religion of India. Sanhitas, Brahmanas, and Upanishads occupy years of 
the time of the ablest minds. The same devotion is paid to the religious 
systems of China, Persia, Egypt, and Scandinavia. It is felt that we are 
well rewarded for any reasonable effort to investigate the religions of even 
many semi civilized or barbarous races. But the Bible, which underlies 
our whole modern civilization, and impregnates all its literature and 
the civil polities of its various nationalities, and as well affccts our 
entire educational methods, and which, even if of only the same value as 
the ancient mythologies, could not be neglected without a marked defi- 
ciency in our system, is, with a few exceptions, excluded {rom the curric- 
ula of all our schools; and this, too, when it is regarded as the basis of 
the only genuine religion which God had given to man! 

There are some symptoms of a reaction in this respect, though whether 
they are sufficient to promise a return to a more rational usage it is not 
yet easy to determine. But the exceptions are increasing. In some of 
the new Western colleges, notably some of those under the Congrega- 
tionalist patronage, definite provisions are made for this systematic study 
of the Scriptures. In many of the seminaries and colleges for women the 
same arrangements are made, and that, too, more frequently than in those 
for men. In Wellesley College, a more thorough and eflicient system of 
this study prevails than almost anywhere else. Two hours a week on 
different week-days are devoted to this, just as the same time is devoted 
to certain philosophical, scientific, or literary subjects, 1t may be added, 
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that in this institution the religious spirit blends with and affects more 
fully the whole course of training than in any other college with which we 
are acquainted, 

Of course, in the Roman Catholic and Episcopal schools there is special 
attention paid to religious instruction, but it is for the most part cate- 
chetical and ecclesiastical, and not the study of the Bible in a general and 
scientific manner. 

In the oldest of our Methodist academies, that at Wilbraham, Mass., 
there has been for the last six years a plan of Bible study in operation 
which, though limited in its range, has been eminently successful, and 
attended with the most gratifying results, It is a part of all the general 
courses of study, and the same regulations govern it as control in other 
studies, both as to recitations and term examinations. It requires four 
years to complete it at one recitation aweek. The first year’s course covers 
the patriarchal and Hebrew history to the death of Solomon, The second 
year completes the Hebrew history, and takes also the poetic and prophetic 
writings. The third year’s study is the life of Christ as contained in the 
gospels, and taken in chronological order. The fourth year is devoted to the 
early propagation of the Gospel based on the Acts and the epistles, also 
taken in chronological order. Outlines have been prepared and printed to 
guide and aid the student, which consist substantially of a syllabus in the 
form of topics and suggestive questions calculated to present the subject 
somewhat freshly and in an orderly manner to the mind. Many of the 
outline lessons are preceded by brief introductions explaining or illustrat- 
ing the general subject or some particular ecclesiastical gr political or 
geographical fact alluded to, or throwing some light on contemporaneous 
history. 

The methods of instruction pursued are the same as those usually 
adopted by our best teachers in the study of history, literature, and philos- 
ophy, and those who are familiar with our educational history are aware 
that these methods have greatly changed within the last thirty years, 
Each recitation covers about the same amount of ground covered by the 
same students in these studies. There is no encouragement to turn the 
class-room into a theological debating club on metaphysical and specula- 
tive subjects, or to take advantage of students who might object to being 
drawn into a class-meeting or an inquiry meeting. The object is to get at 
the simple thought and meaning of the writers, ang to become familiar 
with the practical bearing of what is written. 

The method of Bible study is elementary, and in a sense superficial. 
But to those who have observed its working in the institution referred to 
its effect, both intellectually and morally, las been most gratifying. It has 
certainly exceeded the expectation of its initiators. The wide difference 
between taking a somewhat extended portion of Scripture for study, as in 
other text-books, and taking only ten or fifteen verses, is almost incalcula- 
ble. We find no fault with the latter method. For its peculiar purpose it 
is not to be contemned. But it is not a substitute for the scientific and 
comprehensive study of the sacred Scriptures. 
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This plan of study does not contemplate the use of commentaries, or the 
aid, to any great extent, of dictionaries and cyclopedias or other aids, 
except such as come from the instructors. It would be a considerable 
improvement on the method here instanced, and especially in the case of 
more advanced students, if it could be pursued on a more extensive scale. 
At Wellesley College, as we have seen, it is thus pursued, and the stu- 
dents have opportunity to consult a very great variety of the best he!ps to 
biblical study for which the fine library of the college furnishes ample 
facilities. 

The plan adopted at Wilbraham, though not widely published, has been 
adopted by several colleges in the West under the patronage of the Con- 
gregationalists, and the outlines used at the former school are in use in 
these. The same is true of one of the best colleges for women in the 
State of New York, and also of another of our Conference seminaries in 
New England. In still another of our seminaries a plan is being matured, 
and a pecuniary foundation is already laid, for the especial qualification 
of Christian workers. The study of the Bible in some such method as is 
here indicated will no doubt be a leading feature in this plan. We hail it 
as a most excellent omen of our religious educational progress. There is 
a demand for such a course of training in our churches and communities, 
Nothing better could be devised than a course of study not theological 
or merely catechetical, but preparing our young people who are hereafter 
to occupy important positions in the Church to fill these positions intelli- 
gently, efficiently, and honorably. 8. M. G. 


THE INCREASE OF CRIME. 


In the ‘North American Review” for May, President J. L. Pickard, 
under the heading ‘‘ Why Crime is Increasing,” assumes and proves the 
designated fact, and also points out some of the conditions through 
which this most undesirable result has been reached. We shall be in- 
debted to that article for some of his facts in what we now propose to 
write. 

Though the apparent teachings of statistics are sometimes found, on 
closer inspection, to be fallacious and misleading, in this case no relief is 
gained by the most careful re-examinations of their details, Trustworthy 
reports show that in 1850 the proportion of persons in prison to the whole 
population of the country was as one to 3,442; in 1880 it was as one to 860, 
—a relative increase of just fourfold. As this shows not the number of 
offenses committed, but of judicial convictions, the question may be asked 
whether an improved administration of justice may not, at least in part, 
account for this apparently enormously large increase of punishable of- 
fenses. But not much relief can be gotten by such an inquiry, for any 
supposable improvement in the processes for detecting and punishing 
crime is much more than counterbalanced by the increased skillfulness of 
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criminals in evading the hand of justice. Apparently, therefore, the 
unwelcome fact must be accepted that crime has rapidly increased among 
us during the recent past; and it only remains for us to find out its cause 
or causes, and if possible to apply the needed remedies. 

The composition of the population of the country has undergone very 
great changes within the past half-century through the infusion of a very 
large foreign element, chiefly consisting of persons very unlike the original 
American stock. That these new-comers, suddenly removed from the legal 
and domestic restraints in which they had before lived, and exposed to the 
peculiar temptations presented by their new conditions, with their unele- 
vated intellectual and moral estate, should be drawn away to the com- 
mission of offenses against the laws, is no more than might have been 
anticipated; and the records of the courts and the prisons disclose the 
fact that a disproportionate number of the inmates of the prisons have 
been persons of foreign birth, or the children of such, brought up under 
their influence. That consideration will no doubt in part, though only 
very partially, account for the increase of crime in the land. 

A remarkable change has taken place, during these years, in the propor- 
tions of the population of the cities as compared with that of the smaller 
towns and the open country. In 1850 just one eighth of the population of 
the entire country was classed as ‘‘urban;” in 1880 that proportion had 
very nearly doubled, having advanced from 12.5 to 22.5 per cent. These 
changes of habitations were both the effects and the causes of great and far- 
reaching social and moral disturbances, tending to both the worse and the 
better; and besides these changes of residences, the rural population has 
come to feel the influence of the cities, and has been removed by it from 
the simplicity of other times. As a general rule, it is found that in pro- 
portion as population becomes dense crime increases in even a much larger 
ratio. 

The District of Columbia, with nearly three thousand to the square mile, 
has one prisoner to each four hundred and sixty-six inhabitants; while 
Kansas, with twelve to the mile, has one to a thousand and twenty-nine; 
and Iowa, with twenty-nine to the square mile, has only one to two thou- 
sand. Massachusetts, the home of American “culture,” has at the rate 
of more than two of every thousand of her population in prison, though 
even in that State a large share of its people reside in the open country 
orin small hamlets. It has, however, a larger pyoportion of ‘factory 
operatives” in its population than any other State, many of whom are 
Irish Roman Catholics and French Canadians. But, irrespective of race 
or religion, manufacturing communities seem to be productive of crim- 
inals. Possibly the favorable showings for Kansas, and the still better 
for Iowa, are somehow connected, either-as cause or effect, with the atti- 
tude of these States toward the liquor traffic. There can be no doubt, 
however, that city life affords both incentives and opportunities for crim- 
inal conduct beyond those of the country; nor that a country population 
brought into the conditions of city life would show a much worse crim- 
inal record than they would have done in their rural homes. The indus- 
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trial charges that are bringing together vast populations in cities and 
factory towns, are necessarily producing wide social and moral transfor- 
mations, which assuredly are not all for the better. 

With this relative increase of city populations has also appeared a 
quickened and intensified struggle for money-making—so much so as to 
give its own character to the popular life and thought. To make money 
and spend it is beyond all else the governing thought of the dictators of 
public opinions and pursuits. Every body would be rich, and very natu- 
rally every-where, *‘ They that will be rich fall into temptation and a snare.” 
In a few cases the crimes which grow directly out of this inordinate pursuit 
of gain figure in the courts, and a very small proportion of these add to the 
census of the prison population; but the slain of this destroyer in its con- 
cealed, or indirect and far-reaching, actions is a very great army. The 
increased cost of living, as very many people choose to live, and think 
they are compelled to, is greater than their legitimate incomes will war- 
rant, and the results are seen in wild speculations and defalcations—in 
the peculations and stealings of trusted servants, public and private, and 
in the false show and the domestic misery of thousands of households, 
This, too, no doubt, is the cause of the multitudes of unmarried men and 
women, constituting altogether a mdst unwholesome element in society. 
Only a few of these, however, are in their earlier stages among the “ pris- 
oner” class, which is the basis of the preceding calculation; but they 
may be found in the insane asylums, the almshouses, and the homes for 
the unfortunate provided by public or private charity; or, most sorrowful 
of all, in the suicides’ graves. This greed of gain is also the direct pro- 
curing cause of the whole race of professional criminals—numbered by 
tens of thousands—who divide their lives between terms of imprisonment 
and intervals spent in preying upon society. 

It is also found that the forms of their industries are somehow closely 
related to the prevalence of crimes in our social communities. Agricult- 
ure has the largest following of all the business occupations of the 
country, and from that calling comes by far the smallest percentage of 
our criminals. We speak simply of the fact, which cannot be called in 
question, without discussing its philosophy—which is, however, suffi- 
ciently obvious—further than to remark that the absence of undue excite- 
ments, the possession of a moderate competence, and personal independ- 
ence—all of which are among the conditions of a yeomanry—are emi- 
nently promotive of self-respect and a wholesome individuality. But 
this form of industry is not the most promising in respect to sudden 
wealth, and, therefore, it is discarded by very many who have been trained 
to it. It is also the least cared for by the government, which burdens it 
with heavy taxes in the form of imposts on its foreign supplies, and 
draws from it large amounts for the maintenance of the criminal and the 
pauper classes, to both of which it makes the least relative contributions. 
Class distinctions are less known in agricultural populations than in any 
others, and there is much less of the wide extremes of the rich and the 

- poor. The permanence and immovableness of the chief forms of property 
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gives it security against spoliation or sudden and wide changes of values, 
which, among other social conditions, become the fruitful sources of both 
poverty and crime. It may avail but little practically to plead for the 
relative moral and social superiority of country life over that of cities; 
but in a problem of social science so large a factor may not be dis- 
regarded. 

Among the most alarming of the social aspects of the times is the evi- 
dent general loosening of the ties of domestic life, and the small value 
that is attached to the family relations. Marriages are sluuned by the 
cautious, often at the cost of personal purity; or they are céntracted 
thoughtlessly, to be followed by wretchedness, abandonment, and divorce, 
Children break away from the restraints of home at ages when these are 
most needed; or perhaps they are freely dismissed by their parents, that 
they may plunge into the whirlpool of ‘‘ business,” with the godless and 
maddening influences of the outside world substituted for the needed 
protection and discipline of home life. Under this influence comes also 
the demand for the enlargement of ‘‘the sphere of woman,” which 
means, in fact, whatever any may intend, that instead of caring for and 
illuminating the sacred precincts of the household, and guiding their 
own families, women shall take the places that nature intended only for 
masculine force and toughness,—that little girls shall learn trades,—that 
misses in their teens shall be put on exhibition in salesrooms by day and 
lodged in vast dormitories by night—orphaned, in fact, at an age when 
orphanage is most to be deprecated—and that an abler and more educated 
few shall forego all the special advantages and responsibilities of their 
sex and social positions to struggle with men, gentle or coarse as may 
chance, in professional life. The Llighting effects of all this on the mor- 
als of society are not merely matters of speculation; that crime should 
increase among such conditions is inevitable; and side by side with this 
mad crusade for ‘* woman’s rights *—often, but not always, manifested in 
the same person—is witnessed a departure from both the faith and the 
moralities of Christianity, by which the salutary restraints of religion are 
taken away and the public conscience vitiated. While it is not believed 
that there is any general falling away in either the belief or the practice 
of religion, it is painfully evident that in certain social classes there 
is such a defection, and that this is operating most disastrously among 
those so affected. 

The influence of intemperance in stimulating chery form of vice and in 
promoting criminal action must be accepted as a constant quantity in the 
social problem. Drunkenness is not only itself a form of criminality, in 
certain conditions legally recognized and punished as such, but it is also 
an ever-present force to quicken and augment every other species of crim- 
inality; and although there may be no relative increase of this vice in the 
country, yet among certain classes there is evidently an increase, and 
from these classes, which are steadily recruited from the unhoused and 
unprotected youth and young people of our cities, come a very large share 
of all our criminals; and as the only partially effective prohibition of the 
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liquor traffic in certain States or lesser localities have uniformly been fol- 
lowed by a large decrease of crime, we may reasonably infer that its total 
and universal prohibition would proportionally diminish the fearful 
aggregate. 

The remedies for the evils we are considering must be as various as the 
causes out of which they spring. Generally we need a better state of 
public and private morality—better government, improved prison disci- 
pline, less squalid poverty, better homes for the poor, more adequate 
primary education, better adjustments of the industrial interests of the 
country, a higher standard of political ethics, less drunkenness, less Sab- 
bath desecration, and, to comprehend the whole in one, more of the re- 
ligion of Christ wisely exercised in unselfish goodness in behalf of all 
classes and conditions of men, After all, there is no new specific for 
these modern epidemics of crime; they can be checked and extirpated 
only by the power of religion. 


—_+-@———_ 


FOREIGN, RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL PosITIOoN or THE Pore.—A prominent publicist 
of Germany has just given to the world a treatise on the above subject, 
which is attracting considerable attention, both from its solid character 
and the timeliness of the theme. It is written with calmness and good 
judgment, and although, of course, from a Protestant stand-point, it 
seems very free from any endeavor to treat the matter with other than 
logical consistency. 

The introduction opens with an historical development of the Romish 
Church, the papacy, and the temporal power of the pope; the latter as- 
suming that this power descends to him from God. For centuries the 
popes assumed to be only the successors of St. Peter; but by Innocent III. 
they were declared to be the vicars of Christ and God on earth. But it 
was one thing to make this claim, and a very different one to enforce it; 
and the author gives us a long series of facts, proving that down to Pius 
IX. they never relaxed their claims, though they often could not maintain 
them. In the famous Syllabus of the latter pontiff it is expressly denied 
that the Romish popes had ever exceeded their powers in assuming rights 
over temporal princes. 

According to the Curia, this omnipotence of the pope has always 
existed, but in the Middle Ages it could not always be exercised, because 
of the rebellious spirit of sovereigns. The well-known Bull of Boniface 
VIII.—the Unam Sanctam-—was burned by an executioner in Paris, and its 
publication in Spain was prohibited under pain of high treason. Fred- 
erick II. of Prussia assumed to control the Catholic peasants of Silesia, and 
the Bourbon courts of Europe forced the dissolution of the Order of the 
Jesuits, In Austria Joseph II. assumed the place of the pope, and granted 
to the Roman pontiff no supreme authority. 
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Then came the era of the concordats or papal treaties, many of which 
the author declares were illegal because not ratified by the popular will in 
legislative bodies. But the more the power of the popes increased the 
greater became in certain quarters the opposition. The quarrels between 
popes and councils, and the apostasy of entire nations, closing with the 
French Revolution, left the papacy in the most abject weakness. 

The restoration of the papacy after the fall of Napoleon L, with all 
the restoration policy of that period, is to be regarded as but little more 
than an episode; and it was reserved for the third Napoleon to assist the 
kingdom of Italy in displacing the pope from his temporal throne. 

The difficulty now in treating with the papacy arises from the differ- 
ence between its actual position and its claims, one of the latter being that 
it has the right of international protection in its struggle with Italy. 
Against this position the latter country protests with great vehemence; 
and no power just at present would dare to interfere in the matter, And 
the position of the author of the work in question is, that the papacy has 
politically no international rights. The rejection of the modern state on 
the part of the Curia is logically correct from its stand-point, and indeed 
necessary to the position that the pontiff has rights over sovereigns and 
nations. The claims of the two parties are diametrically opposite, and 
they must therefore collide. The question will consequently, for the time 
being, continue to be settled as it has been in the past—namely, by the 
right of might. In the meanwhile the pope will continue to affirm that 
the spirit of revolution, destruction; and anarchy now abroad among the 
nations arises from their neglect of his advice and appeals, 


‘*FRANCE IN CANADA” is the title of an interesting article in the last 
number of the ‘‘ Revue Chretienne” by the French author and lay worker 
among the Protestants of France, M. Réveillaud. He is well known among 
us from his recent visit to this country in the interest of the Reformed 
Church of France. 

He narrates in a very clear and succinct way the result of his experience 
and thought in regard to the French of Canada, whom he finds to be sev- 
eral centuries behind the age. He is much surprised to see that the 
French of to-day are as subservient to their priests as were their forefathers 
at the time of their emigration—paying their tithes, accepting the clergy 
as their guides in all family matters, and the controllers in the elections, 
The journals of the country which have tried 40 break this intolerable 
yoke have lost most of their subscribers. 

Réveillaud explains this remarkable and growing power of the Catholic 
clergy of Canada about as follows: When New France was ceded to the 
English, Canada was decapitated, in a social and intellectual point of 
view, by the departure of the principal families of the country, and the 
return of the most of the civil functionaries and commercial notabilities 
to France. But the priests, to whom the treaty of Paris guaranteed all 
their former privileges, as well as their former tithes, remained, and be- 
came the prominent men of the province. They had soon, therefore, the 
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sole direction of the French population that remained fixed to the soil. 
They then began to reign without protest over a people who saw in them 
the representatives of their nationality and institutions. In proportion as 
the English and Protestant element entered the colony the Canadians 
gathered more closely around their priests and their churches. and Ca- 
tholicism soon came to be considered as the palladium of their national 
independence. Now this same phase of Catholicism soon developed a 
spirit of routine and reaction, under the influence of which the character 
of the people became weakened. This spirit has shackled not only all 
literary growth, but even the free development of trade and industry, and 
kept them far behind the age. 


Tue CrrinaL CLASSES IN FRANCE are a source of great trouble just 
now, which the deputies are trying to meet with a law for relapsed crim- 
inais or ‘‘old offenders.” The sympathies of the turbulent classes are, of 
course, always in favor of the criminal; and no festivity of a national char- 
acter occurs without an effort on the part of the Radicals to have a lot of 
hopeless fellows pardoned out cf prison to return and annoy society and 
the government. This evil has grown to such an extent that there are 
said to be in Paris at present no less than thirty thousand of this class, 
whose occupation is to advance from crime to crime, and become a sort of 
prison tramps. 

The evil has thus grown until it has become unbearable, nurtured to a 
great extent by the legislators themselves in the endeavor to gain popu- 
larity and votes. For instance, the wretches convicted of the most bar- 
barous crimes of the days of the Commune in Paris were scarcely safely 
landed in the penal colony of New Caledonia, in the Southern Seas, before 
a political clamor was made for their release. The tocsin was sounded with 
such vigor that in a little while the authorities consented to liberate the 
least criminal, and then went a step and still another step further until 
at last the vilest of the leaders were again in Paris ready to wave the red 
flag and scatter the kerosene. Enormous sums had been expended in 
sending them away and then bringing them back again, only to form an 
audacious band of agitators ready to do and dare any thing in the line 
of social revolut’on and destruction. 

But at last the crisis has come, and these relapsed criminals form so 
dangerous an element of the population of the French capital that some- 
thing must be done to shield the community and the State from these 
vampires. Therefore for some time the Chamber has been busy in the 
discussion of a bill to become a ‘* Law on the Recidivistes.” In the out- 
side discussion of these matters the French Protestants are taking a great 
deal of interest, and the well known Pasteur of the Oratoire, M. Robin, 
treats the matter very thoroughly from a philanthropic stand-point in the 
columns of the ‘‘ Revue Chretienne.” 

The trouble now seems to be the danger of making the law too sweeping 
and severe, as it would pronounce the punishment of perpetual banishment 
against several categories of individuals who hardly deserve such severe 
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treatment, namely, vagabonds and beggars. M. Robin appeals for a dis- 
tinction between the villainously criminal and the lazy and helpless. The 
latter he would have sent to reformatory institutions, with a view of 
reclaiming them by enforced labor; and would reserve the fearful penalty 
of perpetual banishment for the incorrigibly criminal and dangerous 
classes. He argues with great eloquence that a properly managed prison 
may be made a shelter and school, and a blessing to many who should be 
retained where they may have the means to effect this good purpose, 
rather than to send them to distant colonies to die, and be lost to a 
country that really needs their presence and their power. The discus- 
sion unveils some peculiar points in French national and criminal life, 
and especially the fact that banishment from Frarce is to a Frenchman 
the most cruel sentence that can be put upon him. Many of them 
would rather be executed in France than suffer deportation to distant 
and lonely islands, 


‘“*FreE Misston Preacutnc” is becoming quite popular in Saxony, 
where, until very recently, the Established Church looked with horror on 
any unauthorized Christian work amorg the masses. But the regular 
preachers found that while they were pouting and neglecting the great 
crowds that collect in the industrial centers of that country, other Chris- 
tian workers went among the rough and uncout!i, the poor and lowly, 
and obtained a hearing and attention. In the first place, as a certain 
report relates, the Methodists went among them several times, remained 
for a considerable time, and held meetings that were largely attended. 
This was especially the case in the town and district of Planitz. More 
recently the Baptists have gone in there and successfully engaged in form- 
ing congregations and crystallizing their work. These facts proved to the 
satisfaction of the liberal Lutheran preachers that the said district was 
very favorable soil for what they call ‘‘ free mission preaching,” and 
accordingly a popular pastor of Dresden was invited there to do mission 
work among the people, and endeavor to retain them in the Church. 

Pastor Seidel had evidently learned a lesson from those who had spurred 
him to the work. He laid aside his dignity, hired a large dancing-hall, 
obtained some popular hymn-books, and was rewarded with a large audi- 
ence whose coarseness or indifference was overcome by the novelty and 
the attractiveness of the scene. He chose popular themes, such as ‘‘ Divine 
and Human Love,” ‘‘ Belief in the Child, the Youth, and the Man,” and 
‘* A Look beyond the Grave.” The discussion of such subjects in popular 
and homely style and language made him an acceptable visitor, and his 
hearers listened with respect to allusions to some of their vagaries, such as 
pasturing in the foreign fields of the sects and even of spiritism. The 
scene of these labors is the seat of a large contingent to the socialistic 
vote of the country, and which sends a good many members to the Saxon 
Chambers; and any influence that can be brought to bear on these men 
to make them more loyal to the country, to religion, and the family is 
well spent. It is very clear that the German State preachers throughout 
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the land are coming rapidly to the conviction that they must adopt pop- 
ular methods if they would reach the people. 


Tue Rexicious Stratus or SwItZERLAND is presented in no roseate hue 
by Prof. Oettli, of Berne, in a pamphlet just issued, containing his report 
on this subject to the Evangelical Alliance in Copenhagen. He considers 
church matters generally in a state of decomposition throughout the land. 
The last defenses of the Christian dogmas have fallen, the position of the 
people toward the Bible teachings is of the loosest kind, and in Basle and 
Zurich even the sacrament of child baptism is no longer required by the 
authorities. There is no common confession of faith, no general belief, no 
church obligation, and no clearly defined barriers between the absolute 
rule of the pastor and the rights of the congregation; between the simple 
will of casual majorities and the authority of the invested officials of the 
church. Every individual pastor, every separate congregation, and each 
particular member seems to be sovereign in power. 

But we are happy to say that this discouraged pastor does also find a 
light side to this dark picture. He acknowledges that where there is 
belief it is self-conscious, energetic, and active. Many a personal testimony 
for Christ is heard, and the power of Christ becomes so effective that it 
then cannot be despised. The parties in the Swiss churches are keenly 
dissected; and we are told how the so-called Reformers soon neglect the 
very pulpits that they have wrested from their rightful owners, True 
religion is forgotten in the conflicts about baptism, separation of Church 
and State, and other comparatively unimportant questions. In many of 
the Swiss cities these unrefreshing struggles are the order of the day, ab- 
sorbing the attention of the State, the school, and social life. The extreme 
radical party in Switzerland, with all its professions of liberty, is thus 
threatening the freedom of faith and worship. It is by them that most 
of the unreasonably violent treatment against the Salvation Army has been 
committed, And whatever may be the opinion of Christians generally 
about its modus operandi, it is certainly quite inconsistent that the radical 
newspapers, whose columns are overflowing with the most liberal phrases, 
should be the chief supporters of those who attack all meetings of the 
‘‘Army,” even those in private houses, and fairly force the government 
to violate its guarantees for the liberty of worship. But, even with all 
these discouragements, Swiss Christians still hope that the Gospel hour 
will soon come, 


Misston Work IN Spar is still being pressed with vigor by Protestant 
workers, notwithstanding the most persistent opposition on the part of the 
Catholic Church, in collusion with the civil authorities. A new enter- 
prise was begun last summer in Granada by the establishment of a school 
and chapel in the most neglected portion of that city, where men and 
women practice vice as a legitimate source of income. The inhabitants 
were totally destitute of all incentives to be either decent or honest, and 
the children were exposed to the most bestial lessons. In this hot-bed of 
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misery and vice the evangelist invited the people to come and hear him 
tell them the story of a true friend; and they came in large numbers. He 
read portions of the Psalms and the New Testament, and then told them 
the story of the cross and of justification by faith rather than by the inter- 
cession of the saints or the Virgin. A school was soon opened with forty 
pupils, where every evening and the afternoon of Sundays divine service 
was held, and attended by increasing numbers. The mission worker need 
scarcely have told us that his efforts soon attracted the attention of the 
priests, who hitherto had paid no regard to this neglected district. But 
suddenly they became aware of its needs and its dangers, and oommenced 
a course of systematic opposition and interference against this new Gos- 
pel and philanthropic work. They succeeded in stirring up the popula- 
tion against the mission, and gathering crowds of roughs to stone the 
building and commit other outrages. This produced a riot, and attracted 
the attention of the police, who, to the surprise of the evangelist, offered 
him protection. Generally the government has found some excuse for 
interfering with the work so as to limit or stop it. 


Tne PROTESTANT ORPHANAGE IN JERUSALEM under the patronage of 
German Christians seems to be doing an excellent work there, and makes a 
report and appeal for help that cannot be disregarded. There seems to be 
the most violent opposition in the Holy City and the Holy Land, indeed, 
to Protestant Christianity. This enterprise, under the protectorate of the 
King of Prussia, and largely supported by his private munificence and the 
protection of the German consulate, are doing excellent work of various 
kinds. Besides the school for orphan children there is a hospital served by 
German deaconesses, and schools for both girls and boys. There is indi- 
rectly connected with it a Jewish and an Arabic mission, with branches 
in Bethlehem and Hebron. 

The missionaries engaged in this work declare that religious antagonism 
is more bitter here than in any other place on earth; and they therefore 
need help from without to sustain them. If it were not for the strong 
Turkish police force maintained there it would be impossible on festal days 
at the Church of the Holy Sepulcher to maintain order among the different 
sects contending for the preference to admission to the holy places, For 
awhile these were assumed to be under the special protection of Napo- 
leon III., but since his fall the French have lost their prestige in the Holy 
Land, and that of the Germans has greatly rmsen. These are now ready 
to inaugurate many good works if sufficiently supported by their Christian 
countrymen, and to this end the appeal is made from which we quote. 


The Hungarian magnates are passing through a period of strife and 
anxiety regarding the matter of reform in the Upper House. The relig- 
ious conflicts have reached the people, and the feeling among the masses 
against the Jews is very strong. The question in dispute is that of Jew- 
ish representation in the Upper House. The Premier Tisza is decided!y in 
favor of the Jews, and was bold enough to say that the Hungarian nation 
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should not allow itself to be frightened by an outcry worthy of the Middle 
Ages. But the discussion brings up other troublesome questions, such asa 
Protestant representation also, because of the large Protestant community 
in Transylvania, The liberal minister at last succeeded in his endeavor to 
favor the Jews, by a large majority, which was gotten, however, by the 
absence of some two hundred members at the time of voting. This of 
course makes the final result more doubtful in the Lower House, which is 
still discussing the question with much bitterness, and great danger of a 
riot among the people. 


The pontiff has never before come out quite so squarely against the 
Italian government as in his late allocution to the cardinals on the occasion 
of the seventh anniversary of his elevation to the papal throne. He com- 
plains that the position of the vicar of Christ in the Eternal City becomes 
more burdensome the longer it lasts. He looks forward to a time when 
the government, which has now approached the doors of the apostolic 
palace, will not hesitate to enter even its holy precincts. But he casts his 
heaviest bomb at the heresy that is allowed to run riot in Rome, and com- 
plains that he cannot shut the gates of the city against it. He says: 
‘* We can neither prevent the scattering of false and godless doctrines, nor 
annihilate the laws that violate the truths of the faith and the teaching 
of the churches.” This passage indicates very clearly, if, indeed, any 
proof were needed, what would be the fate of Protestantism in Rome if 
the pope were returned to the possession of his so-devoutly-desired liberty 
and independence. Every Protestant enterprise in the city would be out- 
side the walls without even decent delay. 


The grandest missionary workers in Germany are battling on the outer 
walls in favor of having their missions go hand in hand with all efforts 
at foreign colonization; and large bodies of the people are listening to 
eloquent appeals to this end. The Christian missions and Christian col- 
onization are not to be hostile to one another, but are to work together 
for the attainment of the same purpose. Indeed, Christian colonization 
is not conceivable without the Christian mission; for the question as to 
what will be done with the natives of these colonies cannot be solved 
without the mission work. Therefore the mission workers declare it to 
be the duty of the German government and people to favor the introduc- 
tion and spread of Christianity in the new colonies. These colonies, as 
such, should assist the missions by aiding in the passage of wise laws 
that will keep heathendom within bounds, and in its place give the peo- 
ple schools and churches, and protect them as far as possible from the 
vices of civilization, especially that of the too free use of spirituous 
liquors. In truth, the opposition of the mission workers to ardent spirits 
is, for Germans, almost phenomenal. 


The German people have a pleasant way of rewarding faithful scholars 
as public benefactors, That well-known Christian teacher and author, 
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Dr. Franz Delitzsch, of Leipsic, has just finished the fiftieth year of his 
professional labors, and his friends and admirers felt like celebrating this 
golden jubilee in grand style. Numerous gifts from high and low 
greeted the venerable man, and were an eloquent testimony to the breadth 
as well as the depth of his labors. The philosophical faculty of the Uni- 
versity renewed his diploma, and the city council came in with thanks 
for his rare labors in cataloguing the manuscripts of the City Library. A 
messenger from the king brought to him the Cross of the Order of Merit, 
while all his colleagues of the theological faculty handed him a document 
saying: ‘‘ Your name is an ornament of our faculty, and its ‘attraction, 
which reaches far beyond the seas, is still unweakened in its influence. 
All your work has been constantly done in the service of our Lord Jesus 
Christ and his Church on earth.” In short, the learned servant of God 
was fairly overwhelmed with tokens of love. 


It may indeed be said of the Germans, that of making cyclopedias 
there is verily no end; this is especially the case in the realm of theol- 
ogy. Among the newly finished ones are those of Herzog and Plitt, in 
seventeen volumes, and Wetzer and Welte, of ten volumes; then there is 
the “ Universal Theological Lexicon” of Schenkel, the ‘‘ Lexicon of The- 
ology and Ecclesiatics for the Evangelical Church,” by Holtzmann and 
Zépffel, and the ‘* Handlexicon for Catholic Theology,” by Schiifler. But 
not any one of these seems to satisfy the demand among the Lutherans; 
they have long desired one that will treat of theological questions more 
especially from their stand-point, and this wish is at last to be gratified, 
and the empty chasm is to be filled by the ‘‘ Church Handlexicon” of Dr. 
Carl Mensel, in collaboration with a number of Hoangelical Lutheran pas- 
tors. This work is to be a guide in the investigation of the entire field 
of theology and the Church. It is primarily intended for a reference-book 
for the clergy, old and young; yet also for intelligent lay workers in 
Christian circles, such as the official members of the church bodies of va- 
rious names. The breadth of the work will make it quite a library in 
contents, and it will be finished in four stout volumes, 


The quaint old town of Nuremberg, in Germany, is more worthy of a 
visit for matters of antiquity in art, industry, and architecture than any 
other, but we had not thought of according to it special interest in the 
history of the Reformation until we noticed a rdcent publication, entitled 
‘*History of the Reformation in the Imperial City of Nuremberg.” This 
proves to be a rich fund of literary and religious archives concerning the 
great movement as it affected that ancient city. Its narrative gives us a 
deeper insight into the influence of Nuremberg at the close of the Middle 
Ages, and throws a bright light on the peculiarity of the German relig- 
ious life of the period. 


About a year ago a society was formed in France for the evangelization 
of Algeria and Tunis, and since that period some money has been col- 
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lected and the work has been commenced. One evangelist has been sent 
to Tunis and one to Oran, in Algeria, who is working among the Span- 
iards, who collect there from the not-far-distant opposite shore. A pre- 
paratory school for Christian workers in Constantine has also been as- 
sisted. A Protestant chaplain in Tunis has just received, as a present 
from the governor-general, land for the erection of a Protestant church, 
At a recent meeting of the society the secretary gave a very sad picture of 
the miserable condition of the Protestants in those regions. The work- 
ers already there are few in number, and are very poorly supported. In 
Algeria alone there should be at least a half-dozen more assistants, and the 
call for these is made in France. But the reply is, that there are already 
so many parishes at home without pastors that they have none to spare. 
One of the speakers seemed to think that Protestantism is losing among 
the Latin nations more than it is gaining. 


Tue Prusstan Untversitres had a very successful winter semester, 
numbering in attendance 12,937 students against 12,465 of the winter of 
1883-84. Berlin led off with over 5,000, Halle had 1,631, Géttingen 993, 
etc, Within four years there has been a total increase of over eleven per 
cent. But in regard to thisincrease the numbers have been quite variable 
in the different schools. Indeed, the vacillation in this respect in German 
universities is quite peculiar. Sometimes this would seem almost a whim, 
or perchance a fashion; but it generally proceeds from the popularity of 
special teachers. One famous man will often draw a crowd at a certain 
period when he is specially active. In Protestant theology there were 
1,926, a large increase. For a few years the decrease in this line was 
very marked; the increase again is now quite encouraging. In the Cath- 
olic faculties there were 286; in law, 2,838; in medicine, 3,256; and in 
philosophy, 4,879. On the whole, therefore, matters are ooking well for 
the Prussian schools. 


THe PRorestaNnT Press IN ITaty makes a fair showing; there are at 
present not less than fifteen periodicals, whose titles are as follows: L’Italia 
Evangelica, 1l Piccolo Messaggiere, Le Témoin, Il Dispensatore, L’ Ape Bibli- 
ca, L’ Amico de’ Fanciulli, Il Giovine Cristiano, La Riforma Religiosa, 1l Tes- 
timonio, Luce e Tenebre, La Fiaccola, Il Bollettino, and L’ Avvisatore Alpino. 
One of these is for the Waldenses in the valleys, and another is the organ 
for the young then’s associations. Two others have had a hard struggle 
for life, but still appear; these are J7 Fra Paolo Sarpi, a sheet issued espe- 
cially for the dissatisfied Catholics of Venice, and the most important of 
all the Protestant publications in Italy, namely, La Rivista Cristiana, ed- 
ited by Professor Comba in Florence. The Rivista begins the new year 
with a new cover and more lively and spirited contents, and leaves the 
Waldenses for the new alliance of all the denominations as far as effected, 
which seems to be the absorption of the Free Church by the Waldensian 
Church under the general, though it seems to us misleading, title of 
Evangelical Church of Italy. La Nuova Scienza closes the list. 
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Tue EvaNncenicat ALLIANCE is receiving a fixed habitation and a 
name throughout Italy. The Roman branch, at its last session in 
December, resolved to enter into correspondence with the branches, as 
far as they exist, in other Italian cities, and to request their co-opera- 
tion in promoting the formation of associations where they do not as 
yet exist. It is proposed, also, that these, when allied, shall form the 
Italian branch of the International Evangelical Alliance, with rules and 
regulations in accord with those of the parent society, The seat of the 
Roman branch has already commenced the work, and has sent circulars 
to Milan, Florence, and Naples, as well as to the divers cities where 
it is thought possible that such invitations would be welcomed, and 
would induce favorable action. Local committees will probably be 
formed in many centers, who will correspond with the main Italian 
branch at its next session. 


Tue Free Cuvrcn or Tonca.—The establishment of this new Church 
is agraveevent, which has come about very unexpectedly, and it is impos- 
sible as yet to foresee all the consequences, though we by no means sym- 
pathize with the fears that seem to alarm those who speak for the parent 
Church. How serious a blow they feel it to be is evidenced by the utter- 
ances of the English Wesleyan press. ‘‘The Methodist Times” begins its 
announcement with these words: ‘A terrible calamity has befallen Meth- 
odism in the scene of our most glorious missionary triumphs. King 
George of Tonga, whose name has been uttered so often on missionary 
platforms, with the great majority of his people, has withdrawn from our 
communion, and established a new Church, entitled ‘The Free Church 
of Tonga.’” So far as published, the facts are as follows: 

The group known as the Friendly Islands, comprising Tonga, Haabai, 
and Vavau, with some smaller islands, was for many years a missionary 
station. When the churches on these islands became self-supporting they 
requested to be formed into a separate district connected with one of the 
Australasian Conferences. This request was granted, and three years ago 
Tonga was connected with the Sydney Conference. Since then the native 
brethren of that district have not only supported their own ministers, but 
have largely and nobly assisted in carrying on Wesleyan missions else- 
where. Fora long time, however, there has been much dissatisfaction, 
the real cause of which does not seem to have been as yet made plain. At 
the New South Wales Conference of 1883, chargé were preferred against 
the chairman of the Tonga district, a distinguished minister, whom King 
George wished to be removed, and a further request was made that the 
Friendly Islands should be transferred ‘to the New Zealand Conference. 
The New South Wales Conference decided that the chairman should not 
be removed, and that the Friendly Islands should not be transferred to 
the New Zealand Conference. King George appealed to the Australasian 
General Conference which met last November in New Zealand. The let- 
ters of the king were read, and engaged the attention of the Conference 
for some time. It was finally resolved that a deputation should visit the 
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Friendly Islands and confer with the king and the European and native 
missionaries. Power was given to the New South Wales and New Zealand 
Conferences to effect the transfer of the Tonga district to the New Zea- 
land Conference, if the deputation should recommend that course. 

But this policy was too tardy to suit the king, whose venerable age has 
not diminished the force of his will. With his people, he evidently 
regards himself as at the first wronged and then ignored by the Austral- 
asian authorities. Still, it would seem to be doubtful whether the seces- 
sion would have taken place but for the prompting of certain English 
Wesleyans. The prime mover in the secession appears to be the king’s 
prime minister, who was, until recently, a Wesleyan minister. He has 
been succeeded by another Wesleyan minister, Rev. J. B. Watkin, who has 
consented to become the first minister of The Free Church of Tonga. The 
king hesitated long, but when his adhesion was secured the people deserted 
in a body. In three short weeks 11,000 adherents of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church, including one European minister, 12 ordained native 
ministers, 800 local preachers, 600 school-teachers, 700 class-leaders, and 
upward of 5,000 members formally joined the Free Church. The whole 
of Vavau, the greater part of Haabai, and a part of Tonga have gone with 
the king. The deputation from the Australasian Conference has just set 
out, and perhaps it is not yet too late to heal the breach. Happily there 
is no doctrinal or even ecclesiastical difficulty. The Free Church of Tonga 
is to teach Wesleyan doctrine, and to enforce Wesleyan discipline. The 
founders of this new Church have a great task in hand. They seem to 
be, as‘ The Methodist Times ” says, ‘‘ quite unnecessarily depriving them- 
selves of the substantial and ever-increasing benefit of close connection 
with the powerful and growing Australasian Churches.” And we join in 
the exclamation of the same paper, ‘‘ Surely exasperated feelings will not 
be allowed to prevail on either side.” The history of Christianity affords 
not a few cases in which ecclesiastical separations have been the evi- 
dently divine method for the furtherance of the Gospel. 


—++9-—-—— 
MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Our Misstons rx -Inpta.— Those who will take the trouble to read 
carefully the pages of the Report of our Missionary Society allotted to the 
missions in India will be amply repaid. They are very interesting, show- 
ing not only the results accomplished, but indicating greater triumphs to 
come, The space eccupied this year is fifty-four pages, of which all but 
three are devoted to the North India Conference, which includes the 
Province of Oudh, and the Rohilkund, Cawnpore, Kumaon, and Guhrwal 
Districts in the north-west, while the South India Conference, we are told 
in the ‘‘ Discipline,” embraces the rest of India. This, of course, does 
not mean that the two Conferences cover all India with their missions and 
stations. Immense districts are still untouched, and must remain so while 
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the occupied districts offer thousands of opportunities for the establishment 
of stations which cannot be accepted for want of means and missionaries, 
The South India Conference, which embraces the territory included in the 
Bombay and Madras Presidencies, and in Bengal and the Central Prov- 
inces, as well as the Nizam’s dominions, taking in the peninsula, has six 
Conference districts, with thirty-four appointments, which report 1,912 
communicants. There are 29 churches, which are valued at 302,426 
rupees, of which only 29,025 rupees represent debt. Concerning self- 
support, which is a strong point in this Conference, the statistics show that 
the pastors’ claims, estimated at 44,120 rupees, were paid in full last year, 
and an excess of more than 4,500 rupees raised. The collections for the 
presiding elders fell short by about 250 rupees. The schools number 
82, with 2,048 boys and girls, of whom 1,269 are Christians and 769 
non - Christians. Upward of 32,000 rupees were paid for improving 
church property and for indebtedness, and 5,682 rupees were raised 
for missions, The baptisms of the year numbered 199, of which 170 
were of infants. Turning to the statistics of the older Conference, the 
North India, whose work is almost wholly among the native population, 
we find a total of 4,450 communicants reported, indicating a net increase 
of 388, with 7,921 adherents, 4 gain of 1,242. There were 491 conver- 
sions, and 434 adults and 292 children were baptized. There are 33 
churches and chapels, against 30 in the previous year, and these are valued 
at $97,639, a gain of over $25,000 during the year. ‘The parsonages are 
reported to be worth nearly as much as the churches—$$3,037. The 
contributions for various purposes show a falling off in nearly every 
instance. The Rohilkund District seems to be the most prosperous. Of 
the 484 conversions, 334 are reported from that district. The presiding 
elder says the spiritual condition of the native churches *‘ is decidedly 
improving.” He found it necessary to rebuke a community of native 
Christians for indulging in forbidden heathen practices in connection with 
marriage, and they promised to forsake them. In some of the villages 
nearly all the people are inquirers. On the Chandausi Circuit Sunday- 
school work is a prominent feature. Men, women, and children to the 
number of 500 or 600 attend these schools, and the children of all castes 
take great pleasure in singing the hymns. Mr. Bailey visited during the 
year a large town distant nine miles from Chandausi, and preached the 
Gospel daily to an audience of 2,000 or 3,000 men. On the Moradabad 
Circuit a native preacher, relinquishing his salary, against the advice and 
desire of his brethren, traveled in the garb of a religious devotee, depend- 
ing on the people for his support. In one of his tours he spent five weeks 
in a group of Chumar (low caste) villages, and often sat up till midnight 
telling to interested audiences the story of the cross. The listeners would 
not leave him as long as he would continue to preach and sing. He often 
had to stop from:sheer exhaustion. He induced the people in one place 
to throw down a heathen altar. The Chumars, who form a large portion 
of the population of the district, are being reached in Budaon and Kakrala 
Circuit. In a score or more of villages there are inquirers of this class, and 
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in the district there are eight Chumar workers. In Bilsi Circuit, also, the 
Chumar work is increasing, and similar reports come from other circuits. 
In one village of the latter circuit there is a band of 200 Mohammedans, 
all of whom are inquirers. The reports from the several districts indicate 
that the work of native preachers is becoming more and more a feature of 
the missionary scheme. They are generally very successful. Here is an 
incident of a native teacher laboring in the Oudh District, translated from 
his own account: 


On the Ist of August I went to a village called Kanjarpurma, and said to the 
inhabitants, “ If you will let me teach your children the word of God it will be 
very beneficial to them and you.” Hearing this, the people said, ‘If you were 
to give us ten rupees a day we would not send our children to your school, for 
we have never heard of such a thing as a Kanjar (a string-seller and snake- 
eater) being able to read.” After telling them I simply wanted to teach them 
about God and his love toward man, they still refusing to send their children, with 
a heavy heart I turned away, yet with faith in God that he would make known 
his word in this village. The next day I went again to the village, on the way 
praying God to help me. As I neared it I met a leper, who asked me why I was 
coming there. I answered, “Friend, I have brethren living in this place, and I 
rejoice that I may be able to impart to them some instruction.” The leper 
said, “ What are the names of your brethren?” to which I replied that I did vot 
know their names. He said, “You must have queer brethren that you do not 
know their names!” to which I again replied, ‘“ Nevertheless, you and all the 
people in this village are my brethren.” He still further said, “Only those 
people are brethren who are children of the same father and mother.” But after 
I told him that God, through Christ, was the Father of us all, he seemed greatly 
pleased, and said, “I like this new word; I have never before heard about it.” 
* Very well,” said T, “if you will call the children of this village togetlier, I will 
instruct them.” He agreed to this, telling me to come in the evening. I then 
went to my home, where at midday I asked God's special blessing upon the peo- 
ple. At the time appointed I went to the village, praying all the way, “O Lord, 
go with me to this village; as thou wast with the children of Israel, so be thou 
with me.” Arriving at the village, I found that the leper, according to promise, 
had gathered some children together. These I told about Jesus and his love, and 
so greatly pleased were all that the men told me to come again, and many boys 
and young men enrolled themselves as members of my Sunday-school. Through 
the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ this work was accomplished, not through my 
strength. Praise the Lord, who does hear and answer prayer! 


WEsLEYAN Missions In West Arrica.—The missions of the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society on the West Coast of Africa are reported to be in a very 
flourishing condition. From the Gambia to the Niger there is a general 
desire to extend the work into the interior, which, in most cases, presents 
few obstacles. The Gambia mission has long had stations as far up the 
Gambia River as M’Carthy’s Island, 250 miles, but the lack of native 
preachers has beena hinderance to further advance. At Sierre Leone there 
is the same difficulty; but on the Gold Coast and at Lagos ‘‘we have 
taken hold of heathenism,” writes the Rev. John Milum, ‘with a mighty 
grip.” ‘‘ Here,” he continues, ‘‘ we have a native ministry that any Church 
might well be proud of; earnest, pious, patriotic, loyal Methodist preach- 
ers, willing to go where they are sent by the Church, and to make a sacri- 
fice if need be. They know how to pray and preach with soul-convert- 
ing power.” Mr. Milum, who was on a tour of inspection, attended the 
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district meeting on the Gold Coast, and writes of it very enthusiastically. 
It was, he says, a remarkable meeting ; 


To reach that district meeting some of the brethren had been two or three days 
in an open boat; old Father Freeman, now in his seventy-sixth year, had been 
three days and a half in a hammock, traveling one of the days for fifteen consecu- 
tive hours; and another brother had taken a week, walking hard every day, to 
come from the northern part of Ashanti. The contrast between that meeting 
and the first one I sat at, fourteen years before, was very marked, and showed 
what wonderful advances have been made without much noise within that period. 
The circuits are becoming more numerous. Some have attained self-support; 
all are honestly aiming at it. Some of the reports presented expressed the grati- 
tude of the pastor for ingatherings, whilst others spoke of pruning “dead 
branches;" but that which called forth the doxologies of the brethren was the 
statement in reference to Ashanti, Our rejoicing was not that this blood-stained 
kingdom had so utterly fallen that it will never rise again, nor that the last of 
the royal dynasty had passed away, and that Kumasi, now in ruins, is reduced to 
the insignificance of an almost deserted village, and the golden stool of Ashanti, 
upon which the royal despots have sat, is now guarded by a small body of stran- 
gers. This may be God’s way—degrading her to make her truly great. But our 
rejoicing was that the Gospel had entered Ashanti; that chiefs and kings were 
bidding it welcome; that they were building houses in which the Christian 
teacher might dwell, and school-houses in which their children might be taught, 
and the people hear the word of life in their own language, all at their own ex- 
pense; aud besides this, the chiefs and people were paying the agents’ stipend. 
We have already gone far into the interior, but the path is now clear for the on- 
ward march of the Christian soldier, and he may soon take up his quarters some 
500 miles inland from the coast. We have not forced ourselves upon the people 
of the interior ; the only explanation is that of the leaven. They set a high value 
upon the Christian teacher. This was illustrated by the statement made in refer- 
ence to the brother who had taken a week in walking to the district meeting. 
The King of Bekwa, fearing that he would not return, was wishful to keep the 
agent's clotiies in pledge; but he not agreeing to this the king sent a servant with 
him to Cape Coast, thinking he would thereby insure the teacher’s return, This 
man is one of a new class of native ministers who are remarkable for their zeal 
for Christ, and with these modern Lollards we inteud to carry the Gospel to the 
regions beyond the preseut bounds of our operations. The climax was reached 
when two native princes from Juabin were introduced to the meeting. These 
men had come from a long distance behind the Akwapim hills, at the back of 
Accra, sent by their people to entreat the district committee for a missionary. 
During the late political disturbances with Ashanti a large colony of Juabins had 
fled from their own country adjoining Ashanti to the Protectorate. The English 
government has allotted them a fertile tract of country in the plains, where they 
have settled down to peaceful labor. From ten to fifteen thousand of these now 
form a colony which is daily increasing. These are the people who sent the depu- 
tation to ask for a native teacher. As these two men, who are themselves Chris- 
tians, stood and delivered their message, arrayed in their fine native cloths, and 
pleaded for the appointment, one could fancy himself backgin those early days of 
Christian missions, with the man in the dream saying, ‘“‘ Come over and help us! ” 
only this was no dream. What could be done? There was no money to spare 
for engaging in this new enterprise. These native ministers did what I am sure 
friends in England will coramend them for doing: they appointed a sterling man 
forthwith, and are taking up the work in faith and hope. At the public mission- 
ary meeting which was held that evening the twoJuabin princes were invited to 
the platform, and delivered their message amidst wondrous enthusiasm. That 
missionary meeting I am not likely to forget. The fine Wesley Church was filled, 
quite a thousand people being inside the building; all the approaches, I am told, 
were crowded, and all the window spaces were full of earnest-looking people, 
pressing upon each other that they might hear the various speakers. The enthu- 
siasm throughout was immense, and if by it we may gauge the missionary spirit 
of the Fantis there need be no fear for the future of the Church. 
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SouTHERN Baptist Missions.—The Southern Baptists withdrew from 
union with the Northern Baptists in the support of missions as long ago 
as 1845. The Regular Baptists then had what was known as the Triennial 
Convention, which controlled the foreign missions of the Baptists of the 
United States, North and South, from 1817 to 1844, and for a brief period 
also administered the domestic missions, The separation of the Southern 
Baptists was due to questions growing out of slavery. The Board, which 
had its head-quarters in Boston, stated candidly, in reply to a series of 
resolutions adopted by the Alabama State Convention of Baptists, that, 
‘‘If any one should offer himself as a missionary, having slaves, and insist 
on retaining them as property, we could not appoint him, One thing is 
certain, we can never be a party to any arrangement which would imply 
approbation of slavery.” The Southern contributors immediately took 
steps to obtain a separate Board, which was organized in 1845, in Au- 
gusta, Ga. The foreign and domestic missions and other benevolences 
of the Southern Baptists are under the control of the Southern Baptist 
Convention, which meets annually. In former years anti-mission Baptists 
were numerous in the South and South-west, but they have been grad- 
ually decreasing in number, and the contributions for missions have been 
slowly increasing. For the year ending April 30 the receipts for foreign 
missions were $65,481. This, added to the balance from last year and 
from collections in mission fields, made an available fund of $81,289, Of 
this sum the Board expended $80,135. The Board supports missions in 
Mexico, Brazil, Africa, China, and Italy. The past year has been one of 
great activity. No fewer than fifteen new missionaries were sent out. In 
Mexico the accessions for the year were 90; total membership, 190. In 
Brazil, accessions, 37; membership, 113. Africa, West Coast, accessions, 
7; membership, 125. China, membership, upward of 500. The mission 
in Italy includes stations in nine of the chief cities and towns. All the 
missions are prospering, even those in China, which have been more or less 
interrupted by war. 


Tue Unton Cuurcn In JaApan.—Most of our readers know that some 
years ago the missions of the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland and 
the American Presbyterian and Reformed (Dutch) Churches formed a 
**Union Church of Christ in Japan,” on the Presbyterian system. The 
union has proved to be a source of strength, and a bond of mutual advan- 
tage and satisfaction. The eighth annual council was recently held, and 
a well-prepared report of the year’s work was adopted. The report begins 
by stating that there has been an increase of churches and an increase in 
membership during the year; ‘‘a growing appreciation of the true char- 
acter of the Christian life, which is manifest in a more intelligent sense 
of personal responsibility and in increased contributions; a larger degree 
of devotion among our helpers and students, and a healthful spirit of 
independence which leads many of the churches to strive after the main- 
tenance of their work without foreign aid.” 

The whole number of churches is now 35. Five new ones were organ- 
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ized, and two were consolidated. The net increase of members for the 
year is 554, which is an increase of 22 per cent., the total membership 
being 3,003. Of these 464 are children and 2,539 adults. These are very 
encouraging figures; but the improvement in the benevolent contribu- 
tions is still more encouraging. For self-support and for benevolent 
schemes there was contributed about $5,500, an increase of 62 per cent. 
Besides these contributions there were liberal gifts from believers not en- 
rolled in the churches, who in some cases defrayed the entire cost of 
maintaining regular services in their own places of meeting; and in several 
cases also there were large gifts for special purposes not within the range 
of church collections, as when one member of the Dai Machi Church in 
Tokio gave a thousand yen for the establishment of a Christian primary 
school. Of foreign laborers there are 46, and the force of native laborers 
has been greatly increased. Under the head of the state of the Church 
the following interesting paragraph appears: 


As appears from the reports of the churches, the state of the Church is such 
as to call forth our renewed thanksgivings. In some congregations the deep 
spiritual interest las been continuous. Twelve of the churches report the bap- 
tism of twenty or more adults, and one reports fifty-nine. A most remarkable 
change has passed upon the church at Yanagawa, which las grown from a state 
of great weekness to be a strong church, reporting fifty-nine members, among 
whom are some of the principal men of the town. The interest among the 
churclies in the matter of self-support is steadily increasing, and together with 
this is found the desire to do more tor the extension of tle blessings of the Gospel 
to others. Altiiough information is not at hand from which we can set forth 
the number of churches now independent of foreign aid, and the number 
engaged in missionary work, either individually or in connection with other 
churches, it is gratifying to mark a growing interest and progress in these 
matiers. In the city of Yokohama two pastors are supported eutirely by their 
congregations; and in the city of Tokio seven cliurches are entirely independent 
of outside aid for any ordinary expenses. There are others in other places, 
Among the churches in Tokio a missionary society has been formed which is 
doing good work. If the aims of its founders are realized, this society will event- 
ually be brouglit under the care of one of the Classis or Presbyteries, or of the 
Synod. It would have been more in accordance with our desires if this society 
had had its begining formally in one of these bodies, according to sme plan 
similar te that mentioned in our last report; but as the Japanese Christians have 
chosen this method of beginning the work, we will pray for and rejoice in their 
successes, and aid them as we have the opportunity. 


The report says that hinderances are disappearing. Access to the 
people in all parts of the empire is now practically without hinderance. 
The government seems quite favorable to Christianity, the general sen- 
timent of the people is becoming more friendly, and prominent men who 
formerly opposed the Christian religion have ceased their opposition 
and become helpers in its propagation. Some of the Buddhist lecturers 
and societies have shown a spirit of antagonism, but the result in almost 
every instance was the increase of the Church. 
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THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the ‘‘ Presbyterian Review” for April there is a very valuable article 
on ‘*Conversions to Romanism,” by Thomas Croskery, of Londonderry, 
Ireland. It gives an intelligent account of those religious and social 
influences which, since the Tractarian movement, have borne so many 
English Churchmen to Rome. The article is based, in part, upon the 
volume compiled by W. Gordon Gorman, and published in London by 
Swan, Sonnenschein, & Co., entitled ‘‘ Converts to Rome.” This contains 
a list of over three thousand Protestants who have become Roman Catho- 
lics since the commencement of the nineteenth century. The writer of 
this article is not absolutely convinced of the accuracy of these figures, 
but they are probably correct. It contains the names of 36 lords, 25 baro- 
nets, 15 sons or relatives of lords, 77 clergymen (marked separately), 302 
clergymen and laymen of Oxford University, 149 of Cambridge University, 
13 of Dublin University, 4 of London University, and many other people 
of all social stations and professions, With regard to these converts, Mr. 
Croskery discerns their chief cause in the great Oxford movement fifty 
years ago. But, he asks, what caused the Oxford movement? It was not 
the ambiguous language of the English Prayer-Book, but it was the reac- 
tion against the rising political liberalism of Oxford, when revolutionary 
principles were in the ascendant in Europe as well as in England, threat- 
ening the Church with disestablishment and the aristocracy with the loss 
of their privileges, and driving these two great interests back upon the 
principles of divine right as propounded in the High-Church maxims of 
1837. Again, the peculiar scholastic training of Oxford University had 
no tendency to foster independence of thought. She has never been 
wholly and loyally identified with the Protestant cause. Macaulay 
reminds us how Oxford had the honor of burning those celebrated Prot- 
estant bishops whom Cambridge had the honor of educating. But we 
must look beyond the present century for the more remote or permanent 
causes of the movement. The influence of Alexander Knox and of the 
non-jurors is not to be forgotten. Account must be taken of two tenden- 
cies which have always been manifest in English society, even before the 
Reformation. One is the ecclesiastical, the other is the biblical tendency, 
or, in other words, High-Churchism and Puritanism, The whole article 
is exceedingly able and intelligent, and is the most philosophical discus- 
sion of the causes of the conversions to Romanism which we have seen. 

Dr. E. F. Burr, in the same number, returns to the discussion of the 
question whether the heavens are inhabited. It is a singularly rhetorical 
and inconclusive article, 

Dr. Henry J. Van Dyke, Jr., has a most stirring paper on ‘‘ Vows in 
Protestant Churches,” concerning which he is not severely critical, except 
with regard to the vow of celibacy. Against this he strongly protests 
as contrary to nature, and as historically disastrous. This young doctor 
of divinity is rapidly gaining reputation and influence. 
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The March number of ‘“‘ The Andover Review ” has a striking paper by 
Mark Hopkins, on ‘‘ Optimism,” the key-note of which is in the following 
words, ‘* Knowing, then, that God could not be better than he is—that 
the love revealed in Christ could not be greater than it is—that the 
heaven provided for those who love God could not be more ble sed than 
it is—finding in the Scriptures as much of optimism as we had a right to 
expect—finding, also, in them the revelation of the future, which gives us 
a possible key to the fearful perplexities of the present state—we welcome 
each gleam of light, and wait with patience and hope the coming of that 
perfect day of the restitution of all things of which God has spéken by 
the mouth of all his holy prophets since the world began.” The other 
papers are of medium quality. 

In the April number of the same review the leading place is given to 
the notice of Dr. Newman Smyth's ‘‘ Sermons to Working-men,” and to 
the publication of the first sermon on the ‘‘ Claims of Labor.” These ser- 
mons are exceedingly intelligent discussions of the labor problem, and 
worthy the consideration of our ministers. 

Much valuable matter will be found in the article on ‘Co-operative 
Creation,” by the Rev. F, H. Jolinson. It very nearly, if not quite, accepts 
evolution as the best solution of the facts of human experience, the prin- 
ciple of spiritual development laid down by Christ and his apostles, and 
the facts of the external world. We refrain from further comment, as 
this is a first article. 


‘*The Lutheran Church Review” is too denominational to be very inter- 
esting to the general public. The paper of principal interest in the April 
number is that by Rev. W. J. Mann, D.D., on ‘‘Unsound Devotional 
Literature.” This is a review of the meditations of Zschokke on ‘‘ Life, 
Death, and Eternity.” These he declares to be rationalistic and singu- 
larly defective in their ominous silence as to the means of grace. 


The April number of ‘‘ The Quarterly Review of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South,” reviews the ‘‘ United States Coast Survey,” ‘‘ Mountain 
Observatories,” the ‘‘ Poetical Genius of Sidney Lanier,” the ‘‘ Demands 
and Needs of Methodism,” and Richard Grant White’s ‘‘ Words, and Their 
Uses.” Other papers of less popular interest make it a valuable number. 


We have few magazines which are the vehicle of hore important matter 
than the bimonthly entitled ‘‘ Christian Thought,” and edited by Dr. 
Charles F. Deems. The most important paper in the number for March- 
April is the sermon by (the Episcopalian) Bishop Samuel 8. Harris, of 
Michigan, on ‘‘ The Theistic Argument from Man.” 


‘The United Service,” a monthly devoted to the Military, Naval, and 
Civil Service, has recently become one of our exchanges, and, so far as 
secular information goes, it is one of our most valued. Gen. Charles P. 
Stone discusses the British military operations in the Soudan. Gen. Jordan, 
of the Confederate Army, gives a Confederate account of the campaign 
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and battle of Shiloh, which must be added to the materials of the history 
of that much-disputed field. We have found this magazine one of the 
most interesting to the general public of the many which reach us. While 
taking tone from its clients, it is not exclusively written for them, but in 
its stories and in its papers has much of interest for all classes. 


The numbers of ‘*The Monthly Interpreter” (Edinburgh, T. & T. 
Clark; New York, Scribner & Welford), Rev. Joseph 8. Exell, M.A., 
Editor, justify their existence by their value. This work does not hesi- 
tate to discuss the most difficult questions in exegesis and hermeneu- 
tics. Thus, in the November number, ‘‘ Christ’s Exaltation in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews,” and ‘*The Omission from the Fourth Gospel of the 
Temptation of Christ,” are with other subjects made the foundation of 
important papers. In the February number, the Rev. Alexander Mair, 
D.D., has a most encouraging article on ‘‘Some Recent Checks and 
Reverses sustained by Modern Unbelief.” He shows first, that the highest 
scientific authority is against spontaneous generation, and that Tyndall 
himself, while speaking rhetorically of matter as containing the promise 
and potency of life, is obliged to admit that there is no evidence what- 
ever for spontaneous generation. The same is true of Pasteur and Vir- 
chow. He also shows how the many millions of years demanded by 
Darwin for the work of natural evolution cannot be allowed, in view of 
well ascertained facts, Passing to the region of historical criticism, he 
shows how recent discoveries of the manuscript copies of the Epistle of 
Barnabas prove that the gospel of Matthew was already written and ac- 
knowledged as Scripture at the date of that epistle. It is also shown, by 
reference to the long-lost work of Hippolytus, that John’s gospel was in 
existence before A. D. 125. It disposes of Baur’s theory that it could not 
have been written until after A. D. 160. Its leading paper is very valua- 
ble in meeting the charges of the author on ‘‘ Supernatural Religion.” 


‘*The African Methodist Episcopal Church Review,” edited by Dr. 
Tanner, deserves the largest patronage andsympathy. The several num- 
bers which we have seen are invaluable in affording a stand-point from 
which to judge the intellectual progress of the African race. We receive 
several-reviews which do not exhibit as much editorial tact as this late 
venture in literature. While there is occasional evidence of an ambition 
which overleaps itself, the reader will be as much surprised as gratified in 
discerning the sound scholarship and real ability manifested by the swart 
contributors of this review. The paper in the April number, entitled 
“We Must Educate,” is no more valuable as a mark of progress than it 
is as a contribution to the problem of African education. 


The new and enlarged form of ‘‘ The Homiletic Review ” makes it the 
fullest magazine of its class. It is now more than a collection of sermons, 
It embodies discussions from the best hands of the timely religious topies, 
besides maintaining all its old features, 
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It is strange indeed to see a woman attempting to prove that Christianity 
has cursed her sex rather than benefited it; yet, in ‘‘ The North American 
Review,” Elizabeth Cady Stanton labors to show that woman is not 
indebted to any form of religion for one step of progress, or one new lib- 
erty; that, on the contrary, it has been from a perversion of her religious 
sentiment that she has been so long held in the condition of slavery. To 
do this, Mrs. Stanton perverts history, and, in short, goes contrary to the 
general testimony of even skeptical writers. Singularly enough, ler 
interlocutor in this symposium is Bishop J. L. Spalding, of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Surely there could searcely be a greater contrast than 
between a woman’s-right wife and a celibate bishop. Bishop Spalding 
follows the ordinary course of Christian argument in showing how woman 
has been lifted and benefited by the direct influence of Christianity. He 
says no more than is just, in saying : 

‘*To maintain that Christianity crushed the feminine element, and, 
more than all other influences combined, plunged the world into the Dark 
Ages, is to indulge in a kind of declamation that, for the past half-century 
at least, has become impossible to enlightened minds. To say that the 
doctrine of original sin throws the guilt chiefly or exclusively on woman 
is merely to affirm one’s ignorance of Christian teaching. More than one 
great theologian can be found who declares that woman’s fault in the 
original fall was less than that of man, and that her bearing was, beyond 
question, more generous.” The following sentences are admirable: ‘To 
proclaim that the Christian religion teaches that woman is an afterthought 
in creation, sex a crime, and marriage a condition of slavery for woman 
and detilement for man, and maternity a curse, is to mistake rant for rea- 
son, declamation for argument. The advocates of woman’s rights speak 
like people who have a grievance, and to have a grievance is to be a bore. 
They scold, and when women scold, whether in public or private, men 
may not be able to answer them, but they grow sullen and cease to be 
helpful. To be persuasive, woman must be amiable; and to be strong, 
she must speak from a loving heart, and not from a sour mind. Who- 
ever is thoroughly imbued with the spirit of Christianity must sympa- 
thize with all movements having as their object the giving to woman the 
full possession of her rights. For wrong-doing of whatever kind she 
should not be made to suffer a severer punishment than is inflicted upon 
man. The world will continue to be unjust to herguntil public opinion 
makes the impure man as odious as it makes the impure woman.” 

The man who has led a laborious life in law and in literature, and is 
vigorous at eighty, deserves to have many sit at his feet. David Dudley 
Field has an able article on “ Industrial Co-operation.” It contains more 
sense than half the books on the subject. 

The North American admits Robert Buchanan’s poem on ‘The New 
Buddha.” The new Buddha is Arthur Schopenhaur. 

Much quaint information will be found in the article by the Rev. T. F. 
Thistleton Dyer, on ‘‘ Superstition in English Life,” as well as in the dis- 
cussion on ‘‘ The Increase of Crime,” by President J. L. Pickard. 
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The editor of a sedate review is a little loath to confess that he turns 
with pleasure fro.a the heavier matter of the reviews to the more sprightly 
and popular literature of the magazines; but years and much study are as 
much benefited and cheered by that which is adapted to the masses of 
the people as are those who have the most of their life before them. 
What can be pleasanter, for instance, for any body, than to study the noble 
portrait of Lincoln in the April ‘‘ Harpers’,” or the puzzling figure in 
Howard Pyle’s ‘‘ Spring Blossom,” inthe May number. We do not know 
why any young lady of a proper turn of mind should be dressed in 
such a vesture, even in May. We have seen a specimen of the apteryx, 
the famous bird without wings, but here is a woman without arms; and 
what holds out the shawl against the May breezes remains a puzzle to the 
critic, who is an excellent judge upon more important but not more diffi- 
cult problems. 

The April number gives proof that neither the charm of foreign travel 
nor the ceramic craze has passed away. The artist Millet draws for us 
the queer sights of Stralsund and Lubeck, and Roger Riordan writes up 
the curios in C. A. Dana’s collection of Chinese porcelains. 

It is also evident that we have not yet completed the exploration of our 
own continent, for Sylvester Baxter has much that is fresh in matter and 
beautiful in illustration in his paper on ‘‘ The Rio Grande.” 

The mine of our colonial history is being well worked. Richmond, 
Virginia, furnishes a quaint series of portraits for the pen of Eugene L, 
Didier. These portraits illustrate the aristocratic element in the colonial 
history of Virginia, as well as in those years which follow the Declaration 
of Independence. 

Those who would like an entrance into the homes and lives of English 
royalty will greatly enjoy the sketch of the life of the Prince of Wales at 
Sandringham, by that veteran correspondent, W. H. Russell. The graver 
can accomplish nothing on wood more satisfactory than the full-page 
portraits of the Prince and Princess of Wales, 

The work of exploring our frontier is continued by Burge Harrison in 
the May number. The illustrations show an architecture as foreign as 
any thing which can be found anywhere. In writing of Espaiiola and its 
environs, Mr. Harrison has really found the charm of novelty, and if one 
wishes to see what the Roman Church is in degenerate Latin populations 
far removed from the influence of Protestantism, let him consider the 
picture of Roman penitents kneeling and dancing on the thorny cactus. 

James W. Gerard, a high authority on all colonial matters, gives an 
account of the famous farm of Anneke Jans on Manhattan Island, and of 
the law-suits that have vexed Trinity Corporation in New York, which 
came into possession of the property. 

No city has been more minutely studied than London, and yet Benjamin 
Ellis Martin gives a picture of London life hitherto almost unknown; and 
that is, that of the canal which goes from Limehouse Dock to Padding- 
ton, and is carried under Maida Hill by a tunnel. The illustrations are 
exceedingly interesting. 
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Somebody else besides the farmers will be interested in the history of 
Jersey cattle in America, by Hart Comstock; with portraits of the most 
celebrated, living and dead. 

Hamilton Gibson, who has been recently illustrating, in connection with 
Diehlman, E. P. Roe’s popular book, ‘* Nature's Serial Story,” returns to 
his own field in describing and illustrating ‘* A Witch-Hazel Copse.” 
Many superstitions are connected with this shrub. Where it grows, why 
it is valued, and what the superstitions are, the reader will find fully set 
forth in this charming paper. 

‘*A Wild-Goose Chase,” which was begun in the April rtumber, is 
continued in this. Mr. Millet wings his way to Copenhagen and other 
Danish towns, and the illustrations, while reminding one of Boughton, 
bear the distinct marks of Mr. Millet’s own personality. Mr. Millet is 
the superior of Mr. Boughton in his management of atmospheric effect, 
and his equal in the drawing of figures. The article is enriched by the 
singularly beautiful drawing, by Swain Gifford, of the little town of 
Skagen. 

As befits the May-day season, the weighty politica! and historical arti- 
cle, which has been such a feature in the winter numbers, is omitted. 


Whoever deserves the credit of the suggestion, the public is certainly 
under great obligations to the ‘‘ Century ” for its wonderful series of papers 
on the chief events of the war, In the April number full account is given 
of one of the most dramatic, in its planning and attack, of the many great 
expeditions of the war of the rebellion. If there were nothing else in 
the number, the article on ‘‘New Orleans Before the Capture,” by 
George W. Cable, and on ‘*The Opening of the Lower Mississippi,” 
by Admiral Porter, would be sufficiént to put the ‘‘ Century ” far in ad- 
vance in respect of popular interest. Not only is the matter of sur- 
prising interest, but the illustrations from photographs, and sketches 
only recently become accessible, give a pictorial interest of the highest 
class, These papers show that the history of the War of the Rebellion 
is yet to be written. Another striking feature of this great number, 
which reached an edition of 225,000, is the thoughtful and amusing 
presentation, by Theodore Roosevelt, of ‘‘Phases of New York State 
Legislation.” Few men have at his age reached at once such political 
promise and political eminence. ‘ 

While such scenes can be viewed as those depicted, both by pen and 
graver, in Eugene Smalley’s journey ‘‘ From Puget Sound to the Upper 
Columbia,” our citizens need not go abroad to enjoy Alpine scenery, for 
here are mountains of great elevation and glaciers of sublime beauty. 

It would appear that Mr. Howell must have a double, for, in addition 
to his striking story begun in November last, entitled ‘‘The Rise of Silas 
Lapham,” he contributes to this number a delightful paper, entitled “A 
Florentine Mosaic.” In illustrating it some of Pennell’s most striking 
etchings are reproduced. 

The frontispiece engraves Pennell’s well-known etching of the Ponte 
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Vecchio, This illustrates the most picturesque bit of Florentine archi- 
tecture. 

Mr. Cable has certainly deeply stirred the Southern people, for in this 
number of the ‘*Century,” as well as in several Southern magazines, we 
find attempts, not wholly successful, to justify the Southern treatment of 
the Negro in respect to political equality and practical justice. Nearly all 
these papers substantially admit the truth of Mr. Cable’s criticism, while 
justifying the South on the ground of necessity. 


The April number of ‘‘ The Pulpit Treasury” engraves the portrait of 
the Rev. F. D. Power, of the Christian Church in Washington. Mr. 
Power's face is singularly like that of Dr. Duryea as he was fifteen years 
ago, The number contains sermons by Dr. Power, Dr. Findley, the Rev. 
J. L. Harris, and Thain Davidson, D.D., and gives a synopsis of ser- 
mons by Drs. Hickok, Henson, Conrad, Parkhurst, Faber, and others. 
“The Pulpit Treasury ” we place among our most valued exchanges, 


‘‘The American Journal of Philology,” edited by Basil Gildersleeve, 
Professor of Greek in the Johns-Hopkins University, Baltimore, is among 
the most scholarly of our periodicals. It must necessarily appeal to a 
limited class, dealing as it does with the higher questions of linguistic 
criticism; but teachers of the classics cannot afford to dispense with 
the careful study of its learned pages. 


That the rural scenery of England has a perennial charm is proved by 
the drafts made upon its objects for the delectation of magazine readers. 
We have seen nothing more beautiful in illustration, and attractive in 
text, than the series on English ‘‘ Highways and Byways ” now running in 
the ‘‘English Magazine.” In the same number will be found one of 
the best of Archibald Forbes’s military sketches, entitled ‘‘ Interviewed by 
an Emperor.” With regard to matters of art, one will find it hard to 
choose between ‘‘ Cassell’s Magazine of Art,” with its many illustrations, 
its intelligent criticism, and its chronicle of current art, both English and 
American, and “ The Art Journal,” published by Virtue, of London, and by 
The International News Company, of New York. The brilliant feature in 
‘* The Art Journal ” is its full-page engraving or etching in each number, 
while in wood-engraving and art criticism it is the equal of any. The 
May number das a first-class etching, after Saintine’s charming picture 
of ‘‘ The Apple Seller.” 


The successive numbers of ‘‘ The Historical Magazine” are so rich in 
matter, so abundant in illustration, and so admirably printed, that one is 
compelled to ask where the public is which sustains so costly a periodical? 
Mrs. Martha J. Lamb certainly has a genius for historical writing, and, 
what is more, knows to whom to apply for her papers of critical accuracy 
and literary merit. Thus, in the April. number, our readers will find sev- 
eral portraits of framers of the Constitution and signers of the Declaration 
of Independence which are wholly fresh and new, 
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The article in a previous number, by the Rev. Richard Wheatley, D.D., 
shows that the editor has learned that some Methodist clergymen are 
equal to the best magazine work. 

The April number reveals, at the hands of Frederick W. Luther, the 
little known fact that Thomas Jefferson was a naturalist as well as a states- 
man. This was at least well enough known to inspire the following bitter 
yet vigorous doggerel : 

“ Go, wretch, resign the presidential chair, 
Disclose thy secret measures, foul or fair ; 

Go, search with curious eyes for horned frogs, 
*Mid the wild wastes of Louisiana’s bogs; 

Or, where Ohio rolls his turbid stream, 

Dig for huge bones, thy glory and thy theme.” 


It is pleasant to see the development of an enterprise from an insignifi- 
cant tract, with more than a squint at advertising the wares of a particular 
firm, to a magazine of the first order. Such a development have the 
readers of ‘‘ The Wheelman” witnessed. At first devoted wholly to the 
bicycle, it is now grown to be an authority of the first class on all matters 
of out-door amusements, and has papers on travel, technical industries, 
modern architecture, and forestry, which are worthy of any magazine in 
the world. In the process of development, it has changed its name as 
well as its character, and is now known as “Outing.” It is well worth 
reading, especially in the summer montlis. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


Prophecy and History in Relation to the Messiah. The Warburton Lectures for 
1880-84. With two Appendices on the Arrangement, Analysis, and Recent 
Criticism of the Pentateuch. By ALFRED EpersHemM, M. A. Oxon, D.D., Ph.D., 
Author of “ Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah.” 8vo, pp. 391. New York: 
A.D. F. Randolph & Co. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

Dr. Edersheim’s great work on ‘‘ Jesus the Messjah,” has made his name 

familiar to students of the literature of the important subject to which 

that work is devoted; and although the subject seemed to be fully writ- 
ten up before that work was issued, and all that was needful appeared to 
have been said, it nevertheless has awakened a new interest in the theme, 
by treating it as viewed from a new and important stand-point—the 

Judaic-Christian. The favor with which that work was received seems 

to have induced its author and publishers to bring out yet another and 

somewhat kindred work, presenting the Old Testament side of the sub- 
ject, the Christology of both its literature and its institutions, so making 

a kind of supplementary epistle to the Hebrews, in favor of Jesus as their 

expected Messiah. 
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The form in which the discussion of the work now in hand appears— 
that of lectures, each one somewhat complete in itself—allows very con- 
siderable freedom of method, and even discursiveness, in respect to the 
chosen lines of arguments and the specific subjects considered. Himself 
a thorough Old Testament student, the author’s attention was necessarily 
drawn to the treatment to which the Pentateuch especially has recently 
been subjected, and he practically recognizes the obligation of those who 
believe in the Bible as it is as a divinely given record, to meet the as- 
saults of the destructive criticism of the age with fair and open arguments, 
and confronting criticism with criticism, And as a careful strategist he 
begins by considering what points in the traditional faith may be neither 
defensible nor worth defending, in order that there may be no waste of 
power and prestige in futile efforts to sustain them. He even welcomes 
the attacks that have been made upon the factitious portions of the popu- 
lar beliefs respecting the Hebrew Scriptures as likely to result in fuller 
considerations of what may be invalidated, and so to lead to a wider and 
more adequate understanding of the whole subject. And here he defines 
the true and only tenable position at once courageously and cautiously: 
“It may be,” he remarks, ‘‘that much that has proved indefensible, and 
which all along had only been held because it was traditional, and had 
never before been properly considered, may have to be given up, and that 
the old truth may have to be presented in new forms, as the result of 
more accurate investigation and more scientific criticism.” In this spirit 
all his discussions seem to be conducted; and although so ready to sur- 
render all that a just and liberal criticism might condemn, he is in no 
haste to abandon any point till it has been shown to be indefensible; and 
accordingly very little that seems requisite to the integrity of revealed 
truth is given up. The great difficulty experienced by rationalistic 
critics respecting the teachings of the Old Testament is not the result of 
literary criticism, but of an illogical, rationalistic skepticism, the denial, 
in advance, of the possibility of its supernaturalness; for if that is 
granted the chief difficulties at once disappear. From this point of view 
the author prosecutes his discussions, and comes to conclusions that ought 
to satisfy every intelligent believer in the divinity of the Bible. 

There is, all along in these lectures, an implied confession that the 
criticisms of the Old Testament by the school of Wellhausen and Kuenen, 
of which Robertson Smith became the interpreter for English-speaking 
readers, aré not to be set aside as worthless, nor silenced as simply the 
utterances of profane unbelief. In the progress of affairs the time has 
come when the Old Testament must be subjected to a no less thorough 
examination than has been given to the New Testament during the past 
years of the century; and as this has passed the ordeal unscathed, but 
not without important modifications of its interpretation, so no doubt will 
that, but with probably still greater modifications, which will also greatly 
contribute to its practical utility, especially in respect to its relations to 
the New Testament and to its own Christological testimony. To prosecute 
these studies fearlessly but reverently is the high duty devolved by the 
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existing conditions on the Christian scholarship of the age, and to this 
discussion these lectures may be accepted as a tentative contribution, 
showing how the work must be done rather than actually and effectually 
doing it. 

The publishers have given us the work in a superb and attractive form; 
the paper, typography, and the whole mechanical execution are of a high 
order, and the pages invite to the reading. In behalf of all who may 
read this volume, we render thanks for the style in which it is manufact- 
ured, with the hope that the pattern here set may be copied in very 
many other cases. 4 


The Old Testament Prophecy of the Consummation of God's Kingdom Traced in its 
Historical Development. By C. VON ORELLI, Professor of Theology, Basel. Trans- 
lated by Rev. J. S. Banks, Headingly College, Leeds (Kngland). 8vo, pp. 472. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: Scribner & Welford. 

The reconstruction of Old Testament thought among evangelical Chris- 
tians is a marked, and also a hopeful, fact of our times. With the en- 
larged and corrected views brought about by improved methods of bib- 
lical interpretation, a modification of the conceptions of the substance of 
the older revelation, and of the correlations of the old and the new, had at 
length become a necessity. It is not strange that at such a time of the 
transition of thought the audacity of unspiritual scholarship should seek 
to discredit the traditional estimate of the character and design of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, and to develop just what is seen in a well-known and 
very pretentious school of Old Testament interpretation. These things 
have also devolved on the Christian scholarship of the age the duty of 
readjusting the conceptions of the prophetic Scriptures to the more or 
less complete development of their contents in the Gospel. This great 
work is now proceeding, not only ably, but on the whole not unsatisfac- 
torily. We have noticed within the past twelve months, in these pages, 
several highly valuable contributions to this design, some of them transla- 
tions from the German, and some originally written in English—of the 
latter special mention may be made of Edersheim’s great works—and we 
now with pleasure place among these the work above named, 

The Christology of the Old Testament is an attractive and a practically 
valuable study: for there can be no question but that the older Scriptures 
testify of Christ, and that the two Testaments ar@ parts of an indivisible 
unit. It is no doubt true, that the Old Testament can be best under- 
stood when contemplated in the clear light of its own fulfillment as seen 
in the gospels. But to study and interpret that collection of history and 
prophecy and poetry through the New Testament has its perils also, which 
the Protestant commentators of the last two centuries before our own 
did not wholly escape. The remark of the good Bishop Horne, respecting 
his Notes on the Psalms, that he would rather seem to find Christ in 
prophecy ten times where he is not than to miss him once where he really 
is, may have a pious tone about it, but there is also in it a most damaging 
element of untruthfulness—something of the nature of a pious fraud con- 
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sciously accepted for one’s self and imposed upon others. To truly enter 
into the spirit of the Hebrew Scriptures one should seek to place himself, 
in mind and thought, among their conditions and environments; to ask 
himself how they were understood by those to whom they were originally 
given, and what the writers themselves meant by them; and while his 
better Christian knowledge will greatly heip him to apprehend their deep 
spiritual import, which the people did not suspect and the prophets 
themselves only partially perceived, great care should be used not to read 
the New Testament into the Old, Especially is it needful to avoid that 
sort of microscopic literalism which seeks to make of prophecy a kind 
of anticipatory history of future details of facts. The design of the work 
we are noticing appears to agree with this notion. Its full ‘‘ Introduc- 
tion,” of nearly eight pages, discusses the general character of biblical 
prophecy, distinguishing it from every thing, pretended or real, in 
heathenism, and showing that its perpetually recognized ideal was the 
“kingdom of God.” In Part I. we have a discussion of the prophetic 
manifestation of God’s purpose in respect to that kingdom among the 
patriarchs and to the Israelites; and in Part II. is given the testimony of 
the prophets of Israel to its future manifestation in Him ‘‘of whom Moses 
in the law and the prophets did write.” We can heartily commend this 
work as well calculated to prove helpful to all earnest students of the 
Bible who dare to be instructed in the truth. There are points at which 
we hesitate to accept the writer's views snd to adopt his methods, and 
there are minor conclusions drawn from accepted methods that may ap- 
pear doubtful; but as a whole the work is wholesome, evangelical, and 
conservative, 


An Explanation of the Epistle to the Hebrews. By Rev. Samvet Lownie, D.D., 
Pastor of the Ewing Presbyterian Church, New Jersey. 8vo, pp. 539. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 

This goodly volume appears to be the fruit of the private studies of a 

Christian pastor, who, instead of spreading his labors promiscuously over 

the whole Bible, has selected a single book for special and more thorough 

consideration, and also for his own profit, rather than for purposes of au- 
thorship. The plan is an excellent one, and the example so set is worthy 
of general imitation, both on account of the learning so to be gained, and 
for the habits of study to be acquired. The method of annotation is that 
of continuoffs discussions, rather than specific criticisms and exegeses, and 
of crisp and concise statements of results. This method has its advantages, 
and also its disadvantages, and the preponderance of each or either will 
depend largely on the mental habits of the reader. For desultory reading 
the plan here adopted may have the preference, but not so for more exact 
thinkers, who require that every thought shall be clearly defined and dif- 
ferentiated. The author brings a decidedly reputable amount of scholar- 
ship to his chosen task, though in some things the influences of the 
seminary and university lectures are quite manifest. His favorite author- 
ity is Von Hofman, who may be described as able but one-sided, which 
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latter quality very decidedly affects his admiring disciple, yet not so un- 
favorably but that he has given us both an able and an instructive diseus- 
sion, rather than ‘‘ explanation,” of this most excellent epistle. When- 
ever a Calvinistic writer attempts an exposition of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, there is occasion for curiosity as to how he will deal with the 
famous passages in the sixth and tenth chapters respecting the ‘‘ falling 
away” of those who were once ‘‘enlightened,” etc., since for dogmatic 
reasons all such are compelled to reject their plain and obvious sense, and 
so to find out some other way of escape. But because scarcely any two 
are agreed as to what device shall be used, since for very plain redsons no 
one can be expected to accept any of the palpable sophisms that have 
been propounded, it is always interesting to notice how each new con- 
testant will deal with the case. Our author discusses the text with com- 
merdable fairness, confessing that each man’s opinions are usually deter- 
mined by dogmatic reasons (a confession which he is at liberty to make 
for himself and his party, but not for others), and as he is not ready to 
surrender the crown-jewel of his system, he decides, without much argu- 
ment, that notwithstanding the strong language used by the inspired 
writer, the persons described in those places were not truly regenerate 
Christians. All of which is only a practical illustration of the maxim, 
** When reason is against a man, that man will be against reason.” 


Sermons by Bishop Matthew Simpson, of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Edited, 
from Short-hand Reports, by GzorGE R. Crooks, D.D. 12mo, pp. 454. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

Bishop Simpson, though eminently many-sided. was especially a preacher, 
which means more than simply a maker of sermons. His discourses had 
no lack of thoughts, but these were peculiarly striking by reason of their 
setting, and still more so on account of the indescribable power of the 
speaker's presence—not his voice, or gestures, or oratorical methods in their 
severalty, but in the clearly appreciated but never analyzed power that at- 
tended his discourses. It was feared that his sermons, reproduced after 
his decease, would lack much of that peculiar flavor which so largely dis- 
tinguished them as spoken; nor can it be claimed that this fear was 
wholly groundless; and yet by the process used much of the original 
freshness is retained. 

Only two of these five and twenty discourses were written out in full 
by their eloquent author, and most of them were untouched by him after 
their delivery. It is not pretended, however, that, as here printed, these 
are precisely the same as the spoken discourses, for in preparing them for 
the press the editor has wisely adapted them to their new condition, yet 
not so far changing them as to deprive them of the freedom and freshness 
of extempore discourses. Those who often heard the great preacher will 
recognize among these sermons some old acquaintances, and will be 
pleased to meet them in their new conditions. The work is a valuable 
contribution to current Methodist literature, which will also, no doubt, 
become permanent and abiding. Dr. Crooks has done his work well. 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Autobiography of Henry Taylor, 1800-1875, Two Volumes, 12mo, pp. 307, 287. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Perhaps some one will ask, ‘‘Who was Henry Taylor?” who is here 
named with the apparent assumption that his identity, and something of 
his history, will be at once recognizéd, while perhaps to very many it will 
be only a name. This question the work before us answers, and at the 
same time vindicates its own right to be. It is not, however, the story of 
great adventures or sensational achievements, nor yet the biography of 
either a hero or a genius, but rather a sketch of a somewhat successful 
career, during a long life-time not yet ended, for the writer and subject is 
still living, and enjoying a green old age at eighty-five, spent in London, 
occupied in the public service, with occasional excursions into the fields 
of literature, and a free mingling in society and among the leading men 
of his times. 

Mr. Taylor, whose years correspond with those of the century, began 
his life in Bishop-Middleham, Durham, the son of a “farmer,” who 
seems to have been a man of some wealth, and also of very considerable 
culture, and at twenty-three years old he came up to London “on a vent- 
ure,” intending to devote himself to the pursuit of literature, in which 
he had already made a hopeful beginning. But through the favor of 
Dr. Holland (afterward Sir Henry) he was offered and accepted a place in 
the Colonial Office, in which occupation, in some of its grades, he passed 
his subsequent active life, retiring, duly pensioned, in 1875. From his 
quiet retreat he now sends forth his personal recollections of men and 
events as they came under his observation. 

The special value of this work is the clear insight that it affords into 
the most distinguished circle of English social and public affairs dur- 
ing the not remote past, and which are still considered the things of 
to-day. He was personally brought into intimate and honorable contact 
with most of the leading men of his time, both literary and political; 
held confidential relations with the heads of the various governments of 
both parties; and was the associate of many of the great lights of litera- 
ture, among whom he continues to hold a respectable position, both as a 
writer and a critic, and also as a leader of public opinion, During his 
public career-occurred some of the most interesting events in England's 
colonial history, of which he was not only a close observer but also an 
active and efficient promoter. He was an active opponent of slavery in 
the British dominions, and gives a most interesting account of the transi- 
tion of the Negroes from that condition to freedom, as it took place in 
the West Indies during the “six-years’ apprenticeship ” system that began 
under the abolition act of 1834. The Chartist movement of 1848 af- 
fected the Colonial Office so far that the old brick house at the end of 
Downing Street, where its home was, was converted into a fortress, of 
which he gives a graphic account. His interest in the problem of human 
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slavery made him a deeply interested looker-on during our great Civil 
War. On this subject he writes: 

The real triumph of the war was in the extinction of slavery, which was not 
the object of it. If there was nu hope that slavery could be extinguished as we 
extinguished it in our colonies, or otherwise than by force, it may be well to have 
had it extinguished even at the cost of that monstrous and horrible war, with all 
the demoralization and evil passions it has left behind it. 


A capital feature of this work is its pen-and-ink portraits of an unusual 
number of distinguished persons with whom the author was on terms of 
intimacy. This is what he says of Carlyle : ’ 

His relations with the people are without a precedent, as far as I am aware, 
in these times or in any—the human paradox of the period. He is their “ char- 
tered libertine,” assailing them and their rights, insisting that they should be 
every-where ruled with a rod of iron, and yet more honored and admired by them 
than any demagogue who pays them knee-worship. In courting the people it is 
easy, no doubt, to err on the side of obsequiousness, and to lose their respect. 
But it is far from easy to defy them, and yet to conquer. How the conquest has 
been achieved by Carlyle is a perplexing problem. 

As a literary man, Taylor will certainly be chiefly remembered as the 
author of ‘Philip Van Arteveldt,” and of this ‘‘ Autobiography,” in 
which he has clearly builded better than he knew; and certainly he has 
given a deeply instructive and entertaining work: capital leisure-hour 
reading. 


Old Sands Street Methodist Episcopal Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. An Tilustrated 
Centennial Record, Historical and Biographical. By Rev. Epwin Wariner, 
Corresponding Secretary of New York East Conference Historical Society. 
With an Introduction by Rev. Atpert 8. Hunt, D.D. 8vo, pp. 520. New 
York: Published for the Author by Phillips & Hunt. Cloth, $3; sheep, $4. 

‘‘The people called Methodists’ have usually been makers of history, 

rather than careful custodians of their own annals. They have been 

so busy doing that they have failed to write down in order their own 
works, and the results of their efforts. The reflection of Goldsmith 
respecting the evanescent nature of literary renown, that when fame is in- 
creased by time it is usually too late to investigate the subject, adding 
beautifully, ‘‘ The dews of the morning are past, and we vainly try to 
continue the chase by the meridian splendor,” applies with increased em- 
phasis to such a case as is here presented. Like ‘She kingdom of God” 
generally, this one of its later manifestations comes “ not with observation,” 

and its story of scarcely a hundred years is already obscured in the dim- 

ness of distance, while, like the remnants of the sibyl’s books, the value 

of what remains increases in inverse ratio to its abundance and complete- 
ness. When Methodism began its career in New York, in 1766, there was 
no Brooklyn; but twenty-one years later, the minister stationed at John 

Street, New York, went over the ferry and preached in the open air to the 

few ‘‘’long-shore” people then dwelling in that vicinity, and from such 

small beginnings the plant of Methodism became naturalized and localized. 
The book named above is the result and the monument of an untold 
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amount of indefatigable and well-directed labors, which, indeed, is abun- 
dantly justified by the outcome; to the author by the successful achieve- 
ment of a long-cherished labor of love, and to all who care for the truth 
of history by the rescuing of so many almost entirely forgotten facts and 
incidents respecting early Methodism in Brooklyn. Though the writer 
tells us apologetically that ‘‘it is not an easy task to prepare memorials of 
persons long since dead, about whom no timely record has been made,” 
still that his quest has not been an unsuccessful one is sufficiently evinced 
by this noble volume. It contains, besides a continuous record of the 
society and church of ‘‘ Old Sands Street ” from the beginning, with in- 
cidents and anecdotes, memorials of nearly two hundred persons, and 
half as many illustrations, chiefly portraits, many of them of ministers of 
connectional reputation, and also of laymen and women of that church. 
The book is a valuable contribution to both general and local Methodist 
history, and the author has made the whole Church his debtor by its 
preparation, It deserves a liberal sale. 


Women of the Reformation. By Mrs, ANNIE WITTENMYER. 12mo, 460 pp. New 
York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. $2. 

This work has been carefully compiled from many sources, and from 
numerous volumes. The whole, however, has been rewritten, so that 
there is the uniformity of style that might be expected in a strictly orig- 
inal work. The facts only are borrowed; the telling of those facts is 
largely Mrs. Wittenmyer’s. The period selected by her is the latter half 
of the sixteenth century, when the greater part of Europe was stirred to 
its depths by the wide-spread upheaval of religious thought which marked 
that part of European history, beginning with the time and labors of 
John Wiclif. The selections take a wide range, embracing not only no- 
tices of many of the noble women of England, but also of those of Ger- 
many, France, Holland, and Scotland. The book is instructive and 
pleasant reading, and will prove especially valuable to young people. 


The Bishop of Africa; or, the Life of William Taylor, D.D. With an Account of 
the Congo Country and Missions. By Rev. E. Davies, Author of “ The Gift of 
the Holy Ghost,” etc. 12mo, pp. 192. Reading, Mass.: Holiness Book Concern. 

This is a spirited book, by an earnest admirer of the latest, and in an emi- 

nent sense the best, of all the African explorers; and any defect of mental 

grasp and Mterary finish that may be detected is compensated by the 
writer's zeal, and the fervor of his conceptions. Its spirit is also gener- 
ally kindly, though the points of the animal’s claws occasionally reveal 
themselves, protruding from the velvet paws. Some really good people 
are all the time apparently spoiling for a fight. As a trumpet call to the 

Church, we expect good to come of this little volume, for we are per- 

suaded that the heroic element in Christianity ought to be turned to 

account, especially in foreign missionary work. When the writer under- 
takes to expound constitutional law we somehow think of the proverb, 

‘*Shoe-maker, stick to your last,” 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Descriptive Atlas of the United States, for Reference and General Information. 
(Copyright, 1884.) Quarto, pp. 292. New York and Chicago: Ivison, Blake- 
man, Taylor, & Co. 

Very great improvements have been made in all departments of school- 
books during the life of the present generation, and in none greater than 
in manuals of geography. By the aid of maps and pictures all the advan- 
tages of object-teaching are obtained, and the reader at home is enabled 
to see what are the forms and the relative extent, and in some degree 
the physical features, of the various countries, even better than can be 
seen by the traveler. The work whose title is above written, though de- 
signed especially forschools, is also well suited for the study and fireside; 
and since it becomes needful to renew one’s geographical knowledge every 
few years, some such work in its successive editions is a necessity; and we 
know of none better fitted for general use than is this. A new edition, 
we are informed, is in preparation, and will soon be published. 


The Children’s Portion. By ALEXANDER M’Leop, D.D. 12mo, pp. 337. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 

How to interest and edify the children in the exercises of public worship 
is a question about equally important and difficult. Dr. M’Leod and 
some others have attempted its practical solution by ‘‘ giving from ten to 
fifteen minutes of the morning (or evening) service to the instruction of 
the children present.” The volume in hand is made up of these brief, 
direct, and very plain discourses, written out and somewhat modified for 
the press. They are good and very wholesome lessons, especially adapted 
to be read aloud in the family circle or in groups of young children, 


Letters from Hell. Given in English. By L.W.J.S8. With a Preface by Grorce 
MacDonatp, LL.D. 12mo, pp. 350. New York: Fuok & Wagnalls. 

Under the above startling title we have here a rather remarkable quasi- 
religious work, originally written in Danish, but translated into English 
under the auspices of George MacDonald, who also contributes a Preface, 
in which he tells us that his sole purpose in his efforts to introduce the 
work to English readers is to help some ‘‘ to turn away from that which 
alone is really horrible, the doing of unrighteotlsness.” The ‘“ Letters” 
recount the experiences of a man who has lost his soul through sin, and 
after death finds himself in hell. Here he encounters other beings who, 
in various ways, and as a punishment for misdeeds done in the body, have 
reached the same place. They relate their histories. The misery of 
these sufferers grows out of their own recollections and remorse. The 
author expressly states that ‘‘ there are no devils in this place, save our 
own sinful desires, evil passions, and thoughts.” By giving the reader a 
foretaste of these possible thoughts, he endeavors to terrify sinners into 
repentance before it is too late. Mr. MacDonald, it would seem, is not 
acquainted with the scriptural lesson of the rich man and Lazarus. 
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My Sermon-Notes. A Selection from Outlines of Discourses Delivered at the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle: with Anecdotes and Illustrations. By C. H. Spur- 
GeoN. From Genesis to Proverbs. I-LXIV. 12mo, pp. 389. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 

Return, O Shunammite, and Other Sermons. Preached in 1884. By C. H. Spure 
GEON (London). 12mo, pp. 379. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 

A wonderful man is Charles H. Spurgeon, and as admirable as wonderful. 
In the forty years of his ministry in London he has preached and printed 
more matter than any other man—probably more than any two—and it 
has all been good, in the best sense, calculated to make men better and to 
glorify God. Upon such works merely literary criticism would be mis- 
placed; they have the signature of the favor of God and man in their re- 
sults. The former of the volumes above indicated is made up of outlines 
of sermons; the latter is a collection of seventeen sermons fully written 
out, the rather awkward title of the first of which is here given to the 
whole book. 

Democratic Government: A Study of Politics. By ALBERT STICKNEY. 12mo, 
pp. 166. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The times seem to be at once prolific of politicians (in the lower sense), 
and barren of statesmen and statesmanship. A few solitary scholars and 
writers, among them John Fiske, George Ticknor Curtis, Charles Nord- 
hoff, and Albert Stickney, are endeavoring to perpetuate the study of the 
first principles of statesmanship, of which our public men appear to be 
willing to remain in ignorance, while struggling for the ascendency of 
their several parties and dividing ‘‘the spoils.” We therefore welcome 
such a book as this, because it suggests thoughts, and is therefore valua- 
ble, even if some of its proposed measures may seem to be utopian and 
impracticable. 

Diet for the Sick. A Treatise on the Values of Foods, their Applications to Special 
Conditions of Health and Disease, and on the Best Methods of their Prepara- 


tion. By Mrs. Mary F. Henperson, Author of “ Practical Cooking and Dinner 
Giving.” ILlustrated. 12mo, pp. 234. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


New Light on Mormonism. By Mrs. ELLEN E, Dickinson. With an Introduction 

by THURLOW WEED. 12mo, pp. 272. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 
This clever little book is made up largely of reliable information respect- 
ing the beginnings of the Mormon delusion, drawn from original and evi- 
dently trustworthy sources. Mr. Weed’s Introduction, filling a single page, 
is simply an indorsement of such of the facts as came under his personal 
observation when, fifty years ago, he was a printer at Onondaga Hollow, 
with the added expression of ‘‘ surprise and regret that such vulgar impos- 
tors (as were the originators of Mormonism) should have obtained a fol- 
lowing which is even drawing proselytes by thousands from Europe.” 
His wonder would have been less had he considered the saying of Southey, 
who, referring to the then recently suppressed treason of Burr, remarked, 
‘‘The next Aaron Burr may discern that fanaticism is the most effective 
weapon with which ambition can arm. itself ;” words that, in the presence 
of the existing gigantic Mormon delusion, sound like the voice of proph- 
ecy, now reaching its fulfillment. 
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Oats or Wild Oats. Common Sense for Young Men. By J. M. Bucktey, LL.D. (Ed- 

itor “ The Christian Advocate.”) 12mo, pp. 306. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 
Readers of ‘‘The Christian Advocate” will recognize these chapters as 
old acquaintances, though somewhat dressed up for their new presenta- 
tion. Agreeable to the maxim that you should never criticise your 
friend’s performance, for if you praise it will be credited to your partial- 
ity, and if you blame you will alienate a friend, we are prohibited from 
discussing this work, which emanates from the office next adjoining our 
own. But we will recommend all young men who may read this notice 
to see for themselves what are the real merits of the book. 

A Manual of the Romaic or * Modern” Greek Pronunciation, and its Application to 
Ancient Greek. By H. A. Scomp, Professor of Greek in Emory College, Oxford, 
Ga. 16mo, pp. 24. Nashville, Tenn.: Southern Methodist Publishing House, 

The Shoes of Peace. By ANNA B. WARNER. 16mo, pp.136. New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers. 

Virginia Cookery Book. Compiled by Mary Stuart Smiru. 12mo, pp. 33. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

Lives of Greek Statesmen: Solon—Themistokles. By Rev. Sir Georce W. Cox, 
M.A., Author of “ General History of Greece,” etc. 16mo, pp. 227. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

The first sentence of the preface of the book gives the true reason for its 

form and substance: ‘‘ The history of a people is often best studied in 

the lives of individual citizens.” Acting on this thought, the author of this 
little volume gives, in the form of biographies and personal characteriza- 
tions, the chief events of their nation’s career. The persons named and 

sketched are Solon, Peisistratos, Kleisthenes, Polykrates, Aristagoras, Mil- 

tiades, Aristeides, Themistokles, Pausanias, and Gelon. The personal his- 

tories of these together comprise the history of Greece during its brightest 
periods. 

The Adventures of Jimmy Brown. Written by Himself, and edited by M. L, Al- 
den. Illustrated. 16mo, pp. 236. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Mr. Alden, who is also known as the funny man of the ‘‘ New York 

Times,” is better in a continuous story than in some of his briefer articles, 

in which there is occasionally a rather conspicuous want of both humor 

and wit. But “ Jimmy Brown” is a pretty good story-teller—amusing if 
not instructive. 

Hegel's &sthetics. A Critical Exposition. By Joun Stemrort Kepyey, S.T.D., 
Author of “ The Beautiful and the Sublime.” 16mo, pp. 302. Chicago: 8. C. 
Griggs & Co. 

The editor and publishers of this little volume are engaged in bringing 

out, in condensed forms, some of the most noted works of the later school 

of German philosophers—Kant, Schelling, Fichte, and Hegel. This one 
is the fourth of the series; the preceding ones were ‘‘ Kant’s Pure Rea- 
son,” ‘‘ Schelling’s Transcendental Idealism,” and ‘‘ Fichte’s Science of 

Knowledge.” The book now in hand is a fine embodiment of the sub- 

jective principles of art, as illustrated in artistic creations and as operating 

in esthetic culture. It is a work of great merit, which will probably be 
read by comparatively few, but by them it will be greatly adimired. 
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The Pattern in the Mount, and ‘Other Sermons. By Cuartes H. Parkuvrst, D.D., 
Madison Square (Presbyterian) Church, N. Y. 12mo, pp. 254. New York: 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. $1 25. 

Seventeen sermons—probably written for use in the author's ordinary 

Sabbath services—devoted chiefly to different phases of the Christian life. 

Good and wholesome, and sufficiently learned and able for their original 

purpose; and in their printed form quite worthy of the attention of those 

who delight in this kind of reading. 

Assyriology. Its Use and Abuse in Old Testament Study. By Francis Brown, 
Associate Professor of Biblical Philology in Union Theological Seminary, New 
York (city). 12mo, pp. 96. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 

The Union Theological Seminary, according to its custom, opened the last 
seminary year by a discourse, having Professor Brown as preacher, who 
made Assyriology his theme. His discourse was both appreciative and 
depreciative of his subject, as it is now treated; the great value of the 
study is recognized, while the almost always manifested tendency to over- 
do, in such cases, is pointed out with appropriate cautions. It is a well- 
written and suggestive production, with a valuable outline of the litera- 
ture of the subject. 

Elias Power, of Ease-in-Zion. By Joun M. BamrorD, Author of “The Disciple 


Among the Poor,” etc. 12mo, pp. 220. New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cin- 
cinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 80 cents. 


An allegory illustrating the Christian life in its decadence, with sugges- 
tions for its revival. It is locally a North of England story, with a de- 
cided Yorkshire flavor. 


The Overthrow of American Slavery: Containing Descriptions of Important Events 
aud Sketches of some of the Prominent Actors. By Wi uamM G. QueAL. 
(Printed for the Author.) 12mo, pp. 275. New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cin- 
cinnati: Cranston & Stowe. $1. 

The whole story of the antislavery conflict, with its consummation, is 

here given in verse, written not without some show of cleverness, though 

the poetical claims of the production are not especially well sustained. 

It will, perhaps, interest some and amuse others, but it will not, probably, 

secure a permanent place in the literature of the age. 

Romer, King of Norway, and Other Dreams. By Apair WELCKER. 16mo, pp. 
245. Sacramento, Cal.: Lewis & Johnson. 

The author tells us that these poems are written especially for the critics 

of the futur. To them they are respectfully commended. 

Delivered from Afar ; or, Hopes Realized in Dakota. By Ratpu Rogers. 12mo, 
pp. 428. New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. $1 50. 

A story of ‘‘ going West;” with suggestions respecting social and moral 

problems, 

At the Sign of the Blue Boar. A Story of the Reign of Charles If. By Emma 
Lestiz, Author of “ Before the Dawn,” ete. 12mo, pp.313. New York: Phil- 
lips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. $1. 

Miss Leslie is a good story-teller, and all her books are good; but they are 

many, and all pitched to the same key—and so just a little monotonous, 
























Arter the pages of this number of the Review had 
been made up, we were called to record the decease of our 


honored predecessor, 


REV. DANIEL D. WHEDON, D.D., LL.D. 


He was born in Onondaga, N. Y., March 20, 1808; 
was graduated at Hamilton College in 1828; was Pro- 
fessor of Ancient Languages and Literature at Wesleyan 
University 1833-43; was Professor of Rhetoric, Logie, 
and History in Michigan University 1845-53; was 
elected Editor of the “ Methodist Quarterly Review ” 
in 1856, and continued in that office by successive quad- 
rennial elections till 1884, when he retired on account of 
failing health. His death occurred at Atlantic High- 
lands, N. J., Monday, June 8, 1885. 

Dr. Whedon was among the early classically educated 
ministers of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and of his 
more than fifty years in the ministry only four or 
five were devoted to pastoral work. Twenty years were 
given to educational work, and twenty-eight to the editor- 
ship of the Review. 

His scholarship was of a high order. He excelled in 
the classics, and was thoroughly a master in logic and 
rhetoric, but was especially at home in philosophy and in 
social and political science. His work as editor of a lead- 
ing Review kept him abreast of the varied learning of his 
times, in all the varied forms of which he was recognized 
as an authority. He will, however, be the longest and 
most gratefully remembered for his work as a_ biblical 
critic and expositor, and his Commentary on the New 
Testament is his best monument. Though Dr. Whedon 
is most widely known by his public yeputation, yet to a 
narrower cirele, with whom he was brought into personal 
relations, his memory will be cherished as that of a man of 
great purity of character, and of high moral and religious 
qualities. And as he had, in his life-time, proved the divine 
goodness, even with length of days, so now, we are assured 
that the last promise to God’s favored ones, “I will show 
him my salvation,” has been accomplished. D. ©. 













































THE WOMEN OF THE REFORMATION. 
BY MRS. ANNIE WITTENMYER. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY MRS, KATE BROWNLEE SHERWOOD. 


12mo. Price, $2. 





Comments. 


It reveals a world of light respecting the spiritual life and trials of true Chris- 
tians between the years 1300 and 1750—four centuries and a half. The crown 
of martyrdom was worn in those generations by many immortal heroines whose 
records are here preserved. The spirit and style of the volume—a large duo- 
decimo—are admirable. The facts are recorded with simplicity, with captivating 
rhetoric, and with thrilling effect. It is a valuable instructor for every Christian 
family. There is need of its wide circulation to show up the real animus of that 
antichrist, that mother of abominations, Jesuitism.— Baltimore Methodist. 

This is a noble volume, from the pen of a gifted author, on a subject of deep 
interest. Many volumes have been written setting forth the deeds of brave men 
who struggled for religious liberty in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
but litle has been said in modern books of the noble women who Jabored with 
them, and whio rescued many of them from martyrdom and made their works 
possible and successful, The student of history must go back to the old, musty 
volumes of the past to find a full record of their heroic atid helpful services. 
This the author of the present volume has done, and by years of patient research 
among old records, found in the largest libraries, has gathered together and veri- 
fied the facts of history, setting forth the sublime faith and heroic deeds of more 
than a score of Christian women, whose lives are an incentive to all that is grand 
in true religious life, and which entitles them to rank among the world's greatest 
heroes. The book is written in a clear and forcible style, and its facts are pre- 
sented in such a manner as to fix the attention and deeply interest the reader. 
It is avolume that cannot fail to be received with great favor.—Methodist Re- 
corder. 

The best work, thus far, of Mrs. Annie Wittenmyer’s life, for her own sex, 
has been done in the volume, entitled “The Women of the Reformation.” It is 
a volume of 460 pages, and is a valuable, as it is a most successful, effort to rescue 
from general oblivion the names of twenty-six of the women of the period of the 
Reformation, many of whom were among the noblest and most influential women 
of history. The centuries which have elapsed since these women lived, and the 
somewhat obscure history which contains their record, had well-nigh covered 
them. so that they had passed out of sig't of other than the more careful readers and 
students of history. And yet these were among the noblest names in his ory. 
To rescue such names from comparative oblivion, and set them oft in so pure, 
truthful, and attractive light as this author has done, is a work of great impor- 
tance. The author has shownin this volume evidence of that painstaking inves- 
tigation and careful regard for truthfulness which are characteristic of all her 
writings, but which are showing their best fruitage in her riper years, It will 
be strange if it is not popular.— American Reformer. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
CRANSTON & STOWE, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
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Meditations on Life, Death, and Eternity. 


By Jonann Hernricu Danter ZscnoxKe. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Freperica Rowan. Compiled by Rev. L. R. Dunn, D.D. 
Two Volumes. 16mo. Price, $1 60. 


Comments. 

This work was a favorite one with the Prince Consort; and after his death the 
Queen had selected portions of it translated into English. In her own notice of 
this translation she says: “ These ‘ Meditations’ lave been selected for translation 
by one to whom, in deep and overwhelming sorrow, they had proved a source of 
comfort and edification.” They present a bright and cheery view‘of subjects 
from which so many good people shrink, but which ought to be familiar with 
every one.— Christian Intelligencer. 

This volume has attained the position of a Christian classic, aud has been 
highly prized by many devout persons of cultivated taste on account of the com- 
fort and consolation which it affords. The editor—or compiler, as he modestly 
styles himself—has selected the more important and interesting portions of the 
best English edition.— Central Christian Advocate. 

Dr. Dunn's task has been to make selections from the larger work, and to bring 
the volumes into usable shape. He has succeeded iu giving us two convenient 
volumes, containing a great deal that will be helpful and comforting to those who 
are sorrowiug or to_those who are ready, even for a passing moment, to turn their 
thoughts to the things of eternity. The author writes vigorously and yet sweet- 


ly, and what he says is worth poudering.—Jilustrated Christian Weekly. 


They are a valuable contribution to our devotional literature. Deeply spiritual 
in tone, rich in suggestion, aud comforting in application, they will be to every 
bereaved heart what Queen Victoria says they were to her in deep and overwhelm. 
ing sorrow—“a source of comfort and edification.”—Jnterior. 

The perusal of its pages will be especially helpful to a consistent Christian life 
and a close walk with God, The practical in Cliristiauity is so interwoven with 
tne experimental as to make it both attractive and helpful to the devout inquirer 
after the will of God. Life, death, and eternity are each considered, with their 
proper connections and relations, in the light of true Christian philosophy, as 
being conducive to the present and final happiness of the race and the glory of 
God.—South-western Christian Advocate. 

It is a work to place at the side of Thomas 4 Kempis’s “ Imitation,” or Taylor’s 
“ Holy Living and Holy Dying.”—Baltimore Methodist. 

This is one of the best works of the kind before the Christian public. It is 
real food for the soul. It deserves a place in every family and Sunday-school 
library. We find it most admirable reading matter. ¢ It is a beautiful specimen 
of book-making. The two small, convenient volumes would be an ornament to any 
table. We wish every Christian could have them.— California Christian Advocate. 

These two liandsomely bound volumes contain much that will be a consolation 
to pious minds, and will bring great comfort to sorrowing souls. They are rich 
in that kind of food that is needed to feed the heart of all who sincerely desire 
to be like Him who is our Saviour from sin and our guide to a better life here and 
heaven hereafter.—Richmond Christian Advocate. 
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SPIRITUAL LIFE: ITS NATURE, URGENCY, AND 
CROWNING EXCELLENCE, 


By Rev. J. H. Ports, A.M. 16mo. Price, $1. 


The author addresses, not in a polemical or speculative spirit, but with édifying 
practicalness, the privilege of Christians to go on to perfection—to realize in daily 
experience and enjoyment that holiness which has ever been the special mission 
of Methodism to spread through the land.— Canadian Methodist Magazine. 

In literary ability and good taste, as well as for its adaptation to awaken 
religious impulses, it is deserving of decided commendations. Its extensive use 
would do good.— Methodist Review. 

It will help many a struggling, tide-Lound soul from off the sands and mud of 
a legal conception of religion into the deep waters and free movement of a true 
spiritual life.-—Sunday- School Journal. 

i have been profited in reading this book, and believe every Christian in the land 
would be helped by its perusal. It would be a good book to put into the Sunday- 
school library for advanced scholars.—D. F. Barnes. 

It cannot fail to be of value to all who wish to grow in grace and Chnstian 
knowledge.—North-western Christian Advocate. 

It has done us good, and will enable us to do others good.— Southern Christian 
Advocate. : 





ZSCHOKKE’S 


Meditations on Life, Death, and Eternity. 


Two Volumes. 16mo. $1 60. 


These little volumes have been carefully prepared by the Rev. L, R. Dunn, D.D., 
of the Newark Conference. They are a compilation of the large volume of these 
“ Meditations” translated and published in England and America, They were 
the constant companions of the prince-consort, and are lovingly cherished by the 
illustrious Queen of England. In Germany many noble and titled ladies think 
they cannot eat their morning meal before they have read a portion of these 
“ Meditations.” To all ministers and class-leaders, to all business and professional 
men, to all in trouble and sorrow, to all who mourn the loss of friends, to all 
young people starting out in life, these books will be an inestimable blessing ; 
countless thousands of them should be circulated all over the land. 

Phillips & Hunt publish in two neat little volumes a compilation from the writ- 
ings of Johann H. D. Zschokke, his “‘ Meditations on Life, Death, and Eternity.” 
Many will be thankful to have the inspiring and comforting thoughts of one of 
the purest and best of German thinkers brought within their reach in this hand- 
some and convenient form, The same firm also publish a volume of ‘Centenary 
Thoughts,” comprising one sermon and several addresses delivered by Bishop R. 
8. Foster, of the Methodist Church, during the Centennial year of American 
Methodism. They are historical, admonitory, and hortative, and addressed to 
both pew and pulpit. They will do good wherever they are read—New York 
Observer 
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CENTENARY THOUGHTS 
For the Pew and Pulpit of Methodism in Eighteen Hundred and Eighty-four. 


By Bisnor R. 8. Foster. 12mo, $1 50. 


Pishop Foster, of the Methodist Church, has written enough to make it unnec- 
essary that our readers should have an introduction. He is a man of a very 
unusudi combination of logical and rhetorical power. Nothing that he writes is 
weak, and nothing dull. His “ Objections to Calvinism” was his first book; this 
showed the skillful polemic. The Bishop has been conspicuous in his Church, 
ranking among its highest dignitaries, not only officially, but in real, recognized 
ability. The name of this volume clearly indicates its drift. It is designed to 
instruct Methodist people as to what Methodism is, what it has achieved, and what 
are its capacity and prospects. Bishop Foster would elevate and enlarge the views 
of all Methodists, by giving them an intelligent apprehension of Methodist history, 
doctrine, and economy. He would inspire noble sentiments and endeavors by a 
review of the past and by a prospective survey of the future. Writing, as he does, 
with uncommon vigor and beauty, no mind of capacity and taste can read his book 
without admiration and profit. As our own people are equally concerned with this 
Centenary of the Church, and as our own literature of this sort is scant, they would 
serve themselves well to read Bishop Foster. The author discusses every matter 
of moment concerning our affairs, in a lucid, expository way. He has much to say 
about sermons and preachers quite apropos to our times and our ministers. Lack 
of information is the great obstacle to all the noble endeavors of this particular 
period. Hence, we hail with delight every effort to enlighten our people as to 
their doctrines and Church institutions. The direct outcome of the year may not 
meet anticipations, so far as financial plans are concerned; but the after and dis- 
tant results are fairly to be computed in any proper estimate of the schemes of this 
memorable year. The intelligence of the Church will be greatly increased, and we 
believe its liberality will be largely improved. Bishop Foster’s volume is at mod- 
erate price.— Quarterly Review of Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 


MY MISSIONARY APPRENTICESHIP, 


By the Rev. J. M. THOBURN, D.D. 
12mo. Price, $1 50. 

It is a very frank, truthful, and outspoken volume. It is a difficult book to put 
down after one begins to read it. It will be a benediction and inspiration wherever 
it is circulated.—Zion’s Herald. 

Dr. Thoburn went to India in 1859, and has spent the last twenty-five years there 
as a missionary, and although he modestly terms that period his missionary ap- 
prenticeship, he is recognized as a master workmap, and his volume will be wel- 
comed, not only by the friends of missions in his own Church, but also in other 
Churches. His book is made up of sketches of his labors, beginning with his call 
to the mission work. He aims to make plain to his readers many things which can 
be fully understood and explained only by one in the field and familiar with all the 
circumstances. As we follow him in his sketches, we get a clearer view of the 
great need of the Gospel in heathen lands, the difficulties to be overcome, and the 
necessity of greater efforts to evangelize and save the world. The book is full of 
striking incident and pictures of missionary life.-—Methodist Recorder. 
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BROUGHT DOWN TO 1885. 


(Three super-royal octavo volumes of 2,300 
double-column pages.) 


q 
¥ Covering the whole field of Cyclopedia informa- 
2 tion; containing over 5S, topics (nearly double 
t the number treated by other great Cyclopedias), 75 
double and full page colored maps; 100 smaller 
' maps and diagrams, and over 5,000 engravings. 
“Pa The result of many years of experienced editorial 
: labor, and embodying the work of over 400 of the 
; ablest scholars and educators in this country and 
Europe. As a general Cyclopedia it is 














4 The most Comprehensive in Scope, 

The most Thorough in Scholarship, 
& The most Systematic in Arrangement, 
The most Practical in Information, 

The most Complete in Topics, 
The most Attractive in Appearance, 
The most Convenient for Use, 

The most Recent in Publication, 
















The Cheapest in Price. 


: Its commendations (from the ablest scholars, crit- 

ies, and most practical observers) are of the most 

appreciative character. 

' The sales have been more rapid than those of any 
other Cyclopedia ever issued. Over 200,000 yol- 
umes have already been sold and delivered. 2,000 
School Boards have approved it, 10,000 School 

oS Teachers, 3,000 Editors, 5,000 Clergymen, 10.- 

000 Farmers, 10,000 Business Men, and 30,000 

Young People use it. 

No book in the whole range of literature is so use- 
ful for the home and the office as a good Cyclopedia 
of Universal Knowledge. 


THE PEOPLE'S is the Latest, Cheapest, and, 
for all practical purpeses, the Best. 























The late HORACE GREELEY believed a desideratum 
for busy men to bea QRRSLE but broad, Cyclopedia of 
two volumes, This could stand upon the writing desk, 
and be ready at hand for constant consultation. With 
this plan and purpose, he commenced the edit of 
* Johnson's Cyclopedia.” His death placed the work in 
other hands, and it very readily swelled to four immense 
royal octavo volumes, which has also been published in 
eight volumes. Dr, W. H. De Puy has sought to realize 
the original idea of the first editor of the “New York 
lribune.” In three finely printed and Ly 4 illustrated 
royal octavo volumes, be has brought out “The People’s 
Cyclopedia of Universal Knowledge.” It ig one of the 
best condensed and broadest of general Cyclopedias that 
is published. Its varied information in science and art, 
and its statistics, are brought down to the present year. 
its breadth is attested by the number of its tithes—-68,000, 
Its maps and diagrams are abundant and finely executed. 
For the desk, for immediate reference, and for the fam- 
ily book-shelves, it affords just the comprehensive and 
portable work the need of which is so generally felt,— 
Zion's Herald, 


JUST COMPLETED, 


An Elegant Series of New Maps of 
Each State and Territory, 





Handsomely engraved and Cdlored, with Revised 
Census of 1882, by Counties, on back of each Map, 
giving the White, Colored, Foreign, and Voting Pop- 
ulations, 

These new maps, together with our general maps 
and diagrams, make the 


MOST COMPLETE 


ATLAS of THE WORLD 


PUBLISHED. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 


Less than two per cent. of the total families of the 
United States own a universal Cyclopedia, and yet 
every family ought to have a good Cyclopedia. Some 
time they intend buying one—now is as good a time 
as any to purchase, and The People’s is as good as 
the best, and cheaper than the cheapest—it is just 
suited to these hard times, and its price being so 
much less than any of the other Cyclopedias places 
it within the reach of all the people. 


CAUTION,.—Certain unscrupulous parties, rep- 
resenting other Cyclopedias, finding that ** The Peo- 
ple’s” is driving their old fossil and worn-out works 
out of the market, are issuing statements and circu- 
lars to the public tending to injure the standing of 
“The People’s Cyclopedia.” To all such we would 
simply say: Should you wish to see or examine 
“The People’s Cyclopedia, ’’ send a postal-card to 
any of the general agents given below, and they 
will send the work to you, and you can examine it 
for yourselves. We especially caution the public 
against unauthorized publishers or book-sellers who 
offer “The People’s Cyclopedia” for sale; they are 
invariably old second-hand editions. Only our 
regularly appointei agents are authorized to take 
subscriptions for the work. 


soub ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION, 





Por Specimen Pages and Further Particulars 
Address 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, 
New York and San Francisco. 
JONES BROTHERS & CO., 
Cincinnati and St. Louis, 
F. A. Davis, Att’y, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BRYAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 826 Broadway, N. Y. 
MARTIN GARRISON & Co., 79 Milk Street, Boston. 
PEOPLE’S PUBLISHING COMPANY, Chicago. 
WALKER Dop@son & Co., Cincinnati and St. Louis. 









